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MY WIFE AND L 


2 BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Yee and I had been married only 
three years when I decided to leave 
her. Do not think that in arriving at this 
decision I was more callous to her welfare 
than indifferent to my own. I had married 
for money as well as beauty, and in obtain- 
ing both, the joy of possession had somehow 
lost its savor. In sowing the wind I was 
full soon reaping the wirlwind. 

I had loved my wife (alas! that I should 
say “had”). I had laid fond plans for the 
jealous guardianship of her wealth, which I 
would increase rather than deplete. Of her 
person—her happiness—her life itself, I 
would be the most tender and loving custo- 
dian. Our minds should be congenially 
wedded by the sweet fusion of habitual in- 
tercourse, and to worldly ease would be 


added the true joy that comes of the loving . 


friction of two hearts that beat as one. 

But aftera while I found my wife growing 
different from my betrothed. Within my 
arms, as it were, her nature seemed to evolve 
something hard and strange, self-reliant and 
suspicious. Sudden gusts of passion would 
seize and transform her into a bewitching 
fury. Then depression would follow, and for 
days she would nurse imaginary wrongs that 
ever centred about myself. 

Her money, she averred, I should not 
handle, except as she doled it out for our 
current expenses. Her lawyer and her 
banker retained a firm clutch upon her in- 
vestments, foiling all my suggestions by 
referring me to her own instructions to 
them. 

‘“* Virginia,” said I, one day, ‘‘ why do you 
never trust me now? During our courtship 


I thought you one of the most confiding of 
mortals.” 
‘* How is it, Henry,” she replied, almost 
sneeringly, “‘ that your appeals to my confi- 
dence always relate to my money?” 

‘*My money!”’ Not our money, mark you. 
Her calculative gaze seemed toinfer: ‘‘ Love 
and other intangibilities may be in common 
between us; yet money, property, that is 
another thing. Though my husband, you 
are hardly my clerk, much less my partner. 
I have bought you; you have your price in 
what I give you, yet there can be nothing 
more—forever—between us two.” 

Then I would get angry, and, manlike, 
bellow for revenge. But either her coolness © 
would prevail, or her burst of fury so out- 
Herod mine that I would leave the house, — 
and at my club drink myself maudlin over 
my wrongs. 


Before marriage I was a traveling sales- ag 


map on a fair salary. Aftewards my salary 
was increased, yet my wife became sole em- 
ployer and paymaster. My duties, though 
light and ornamental, ground my sense of self- 
respect to the dust. Then revulsive pride, 


stung by a sense of former independence, 


would cause me to rebel at her sovereignty— 
to attempt to control as well as share our joint 
fortunes, yet ever with the same futile and 
self-abasing results. 
Thus our affairs ran on for a good while, 
when an uncle of mine living down South 
died, leaving me a large tract of mountain 


land, which he had utilized for years as a 


sheep ranch. Here I thought was a chance © 
for me to burst my gilded chains, to flee 
from the results of all my married miscon- - 
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ceptions, even though in so doing I placed 
myself under a social ban —righting one 
wrong by enacting a greater one. Yet fora 
year I resisted this temptation. I fancied 
that I still loved my wife. Though I had 
sold my freedom for that 
rather than nourished me, yet faim would I 
still lick the hand that so grudgingly fed me. 
Was it love or but the memory of love that 
held me near its long desecrated altar? 

But at last came a day and an event that 
hastened my long deferred resolve. I often 
speculated in a small way about the skirts of 
Wall Street, and had a friend or two among 
the brokers. One of these came to me and 
said :— 

**Look here, Bentick, I'll give you a 
pointer. There is a big bear movement 
being slyly organized and some heavy 
weights are going to get squeezed. Look 
out for Ralsford & Co. You’re interested 
there, I believe. Look sharp, I say.” 

Much of my wife’s money was in this 
wok. besides a thousand or so of my own, 

I had saved out of the rewards of my 
oaieimonial slavery against the time that I 
felt would come—the time of my self-release. 
I went to Sharpleigh, my wife’s lawyer, who 
had charge of her investments, and whom 
she trusted far more than I did, and told him 
what I had heard. He surveyed me with a 
bland, incredulous smile. 

“My wife does not trust me much,’ I 
continued, half-choking over this: acknowl- 
edgment, yet determining to serve Vir- 
ginia’s interest in this—as I thought—crisis 
of her affairs. ‘‘ Yet I felt it my duty to 
warn you of this. Ralsford & Co. are at 
present unsafe. Would it not be well to 
place her money more securely, even though 
_ at less remunerative rates ?”’ 


-» Just then the glass door of Sharpleigh’s 
2 4% = -... office opened and in walked my wife; 
r 


step was quick and her manner animated. 


> Without noticing me shé laid a sheet of paper 


“upon the lawyer’s desk. 

* Ralsford & Co.,” she said, “inform me 
that, their last semi-annual "dividend -will 
aggregate eight per cent. The Passagunk 
Air Line Debentures, they say, are more 
promising than ever, and they will reserve 
further shares for me if Iso desire, though 
the demand for them is great.”’ 

** It seems their proper course would have 
been to see me first,’’ replied Sharpleigh, 


with what I thought to be an improper dis- 


play of professional jealousy. 
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‘* Have they paid over that eight per cent: 
dividend yet, or have you only the promise 
of it?” I asked. 

My wife turned to me with a surprised 
smile. 

‘“* Why, Henry,” said she, “I had not. 
noticed you.”” (Oh, palpable falsehood!), 
** But Mr. Sharpleigh and I are consulting’ 
upon affairs that it would be cruel to harass- 
you about. If you will kindly wait in the 
cuter office ten minutes, you shall take me. 
home to dinner.”’ 

Virgina,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are always 
making a puppet of me, yet I have eyes,. 
ears, and a little common sense. There is- 
going to be an eruption in Wall Street—. 
mark it! I have it from a safe and sure 
source. Ralsford & Co. are up to their eyes- 
in this new deal and their capital is far from 
limitless. Unless you are absolutely sure, 
don’t risk much in that quarter just now. 1 
shall withdraw my own mite, as a matter of 
precaution, and I could not rest without let-. 
ting you both know what I have learned. 
I know you distrust my judgment, yet, Vir- 
ginia, I am still your husband and I cannot 
divest myself of a keen interest in your 
affairs. I tell you Ralsford & Co. are not 
safe.” 

During my animated delivery Sharpleigh 
carelessly glanced over Ralsford & Co,’s 
statement, while my wife’s astonishment 
gave way to impatience before I had done, 

‘“‘Has Mr. Sharpleigh called you in for 
advice ?”’ she asked, at length, as within 
her otherwise lovely eyes I fancied I saw 
two small devils dancingly appear. 

‘‘How could you suppose such a thi 
Mrs. Bentick ?”’ said Sharpleigh, looking up 

uickly. 
we No, I said, vehemently, “Sharpleigh 
did not ‘send forme. No one sent for me. 
My ove and solicitude, which you ‘cab so 
much pains to repudiate, brought me Here. 
I tell you, Virginia, the greater part of 
fortune is in danger. Yet it is only as § 
drop in the ocean that will be required when 
settling day comes round. It will be swal- 
lowed up so completely that not a ripple ‘will 
remain to show you whence it went. In the 
greater crash around you people will hardly 
know your loss, and care less. Your only 
sympathizer will be your husband, whose 
advice you scorn and whose love you 
deny 

** Will you wait for me in the outer of- 
hes 
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She stamped her foot imperatively as she 
‘spoke. 

‘* When your advice is needed it will be 
sought. Meanwhile you will wait, and do 
as I say, or”—— 

She turned abruptly to Sharpleigh who 
was sharpening a pencil. My heart grew 
eold. Behind a whirlwind of revulsive feel- 
ings the conviction was hardening within 
‘me that life was unendurable, intolerable, 
ander such conditions. Then as my wife 
bent forward in consultation with the lawyer 
-as though I were not present, I wheeled and 
left the office with an imprecation on my 
‘lips. 

I strode down the street, half blinded by 
pain and passion— the din of Broadway re- 
sounding in my ears like something afar off, 
so great was the furore that possessed my 
‘being. I went to Ralfsord & Co. and grimly 
demanded my small deposit, which was 
handed out automatically and without re- 
‘mark. Again upon the street I walked 
hither, thither, aimlessly, until the lamps 
were lit, vainly endeavoring to think rather 
‘than feel. Vain effort. The repressed bit- 
terness of years surged over me. Love was 
buried under a towering sense of the in- 
_juries I felt I had sustained. The events of 
this day were the culmination. I could and 
‘would bear no more. 

That night I packed a hand-bag and slunk 
‘from my wife’s door, more like a thief than a 
husband. Five days later found me on my 
sheep ranch in North Carolina. I dwelt in 
@ large log house upon a bleak plateau, with 
wild mountains, brawling streams, an om- 
nipotent forest, and the solitude of nature 
for my companionship. For a while all 
these rested my soul. The sense of owner- 
‘ship. and-of local superiority flattered my 
long buried pride, and as the pangs of sep- 
eration grew blunt, I fancied I was content. 


Autumn passed. Winter came, lashing 
‘the naked mountains with sleet, while the 
wind-wrung forest cracked with bitter frosts, 
and thesheep huddled in the warmer hollows. 
“The huge chimneys of my mountain cabin 
roared with heat and flame. I lived my half 
‘hermit Jife—no one about me but several 
-shaggy shepherds, and not a female within 

_ ten miles. 

I morbidly deemed myself a woman-hater, 
and refused all offers of service from men 
_ eneumbered with wives or daughters. Wom- 
-en would remind me of my wife, whom [ 


wished to utterly forget. But one bitter 
day, as I sat by the fire, a man and a woman 
rode up before the door. My men were all 
out and there happened to be no one at the 
house but myself. The woman was veiled 
and wore a long cloak. I watched them dis- 
mount and approach the door. A thrill 
passed through me as I recognized Sharp- 
leigh, then I knew that my wife’s stately fig- 
ure was following him. 

I surveyed myself. I was in rough home- 
spun with long hair and an untrimmed beard. 
I felt that I was a kind of savage as I hard- 
ened my heart and gloated over the shock 
they would experience in connecting me_ 
with the husband who had sold himself to a 
beautiful shrew for money. I opened the 
door. Sharpleigh blinked at the obscurity 
within and asked blandly if Henry Bentick 
lived here. 

‘*T am the man,” said I, not heeding Vir- 
ginia’s exclamation of surprise. 

‘** Bless me!” said Sharpleigh. “I never 
should have recognized you. Yet”—— 

Henry!” My wife threw up her veil and 
cast back her cloak. ‘I have come a thou- 
sand miles to ask for your forgiveness.” 

How beautiful she was! Her proud eyes 
and superb figure—I had viewed them often 
as a subject might the august perfections of 
a@ queen, accepting though writhing under 
rebuke—grateful-anon as a dog for an un- 
wonted caress. Now it was for her to 
sue and for me to repel and deny. In the 
solitude of these woods, unkempt and rough- 
clothed, I was master at last. 

Her tears and the divine tremor of her 
voice almost broke my heart, yet the con- 
sciousness of my power intoxicated me. For 
the first time in life I became brutal. I 
gloried in deeming myself void of a heart, 
whereas my past misery had proved the con- 


‘* Spare yourself,”’ I said, coldly, savagely. 
“*T have found here the place I never knew 


when by your side. I neither forgive nor 
forget. I only wish to be let alone.” 

‘*T was wrong from the first,” she went 
on as though I had not spoken. “I forgot 
my duty as a wife in nursing my pride as. a 
woman. I disregarded, disobeyed and de- 
nied you and—I am punished. You were 
right about Ralsford & Co.—you were right 
in all. My property was swept away, I 
know not whither; my friends deserted me; 
worse than all my ‘conscience awoke to stab 
me with remorse. O Henry! 1 don’t ask 


‘ 
trary. 
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_ much now—I won’t burden you with myself 


—ah no!—but I want pardon and the as- 
surance that you do not hate me as—alas!— 
T have given you so great cause to do.” 
Slowly and with clasped hands she had 
sunk to her knees, and I unrighteously gloated 
over the picture. She, bejeweled and in fine 
raiment, a suppliant—I in homespun, rude 
and uncouth, the arbiter of our fate. The 


_ surprise of the situation turned my head. I 


laughed loudly, coarsely, while at the sound 
she slowly rose with a low, despairing moan 


‘and stood dejectedly, with bowed head. 


Sharpleigh laid his hand on my arm. I 
withdrew from him aversively, but he only 
said :— 

“Mr. Bentick, this trip was taken against 
my advice. Yet, knowing how your wife 
has suffered of late, I say, that in repelling 


yoursin becomes greater than hers. Be 


a@ man—not a devil. Go back with us and 


_ gee what can be done to save something out 


of the general wreck of her affairs.” 
'I never distrusted Sharpleigh more than 
at that moment. The man had always im- 


pressed me unfavorably, and I would have 


none of him, or his advice, and bluntly told 


_ him so. 


“For three years,”’ I said, ‘ you ignored 


_ me and —I presume—prejudiced Virginia’s 


mind against me. Now, after she has lost 


~ all through you, you would cast upon me a 


_ responsibility that has become odious and 


burdensome. Well—I decline. I will not 


argue. In these wilds I am content. Go 


your ways—both ofyou. If you are hungry, 


_ my cook will feed you. But, as for me, I 


will talk with you no more.”’ 
After this I flung myself out at the back 


- door, and strode up the mountain side, with 


my wife’s last despairing entreaty following 
me, and cold thrills of mingled pain and ex- 
ultation at once wringing and caressing my 


_. heart. Presently, an irrelevant curiosity 


» caused me tolook back. The lawyer was help- 
"ing my wife upon her horse; then they rode 


slowly away—she drooping pathetically—he 
looking about him through his eyeglasses. 
As they disappeared from view, I felt 
morbidly triumphant. I had foiled and dis- 
comfitted my wife. As I thought how keen 
must be her disappointment, how completely 


“the tables were turned, I sprung up and 
‘shouted in malevolent joy. From the oppos- 
img crags the lay was hurled back so inhu- 


manly distorted that I paused—startled—and 


_ remained for an hour gloomily reflecting. 
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I had my revenge, yet as time wore on its 
taste grew bitter, despite the unnatural rel- 
ish I had so carefully cultivated. At times, 
visions of my wife, in want, would dart 
athwart my more congenial fancies with a 
growing persistency 1 failed to dissipate. 
Insensibly the bland, impenetrable face of 
Sharpleigh intruded itself upon the scene. 
Never did he notice me, but stood with his 
eyeglasses ever bent upon my wife, unpity- 
ing, self-satisfied and serene. 

I busied myself with the affairs of my 
ranch, roaming the mountains by day, and 
at night brooded over my lot or laid selfish 
plans for the future. Yet my self exultation 
slowly gave way to feelings of unrest, which 
my enforced vigor of occupation failed to 
stifle. After all, was not the very strenu- 
ousness and vindictiveness of my present. 
course, in its way as great a sin as that which 
had driven me to my present condition ? 
For weeks this question jarred the door of 
my heart. Its persistence would not be de- 
nied, and a gradual terror of the revelation 
which its forced acknowledgment was un- 
folding before me, took final possession of 
me. At last I could no longer work or feign 
an interest, that had ceased to exist, in my 
present life. 

The sad face of my wife haunted me, and 
was in turn ‘haunted by Sharpleigh’s malign 
visage. Could it not be that he was the 
primary cause of all our misfortunes? The 
conviction never left me that he had—some- 
how—absorbed my wife’s fortune. His in- 
fluence, too, had doubtless encouraged the 
alienation between us to grow and vivify. 

Where was my wife now? Had not 
Sharpleigh—having taken all—at last aban- 
doned her cause? Was it not probable that 
—despite his assertion—he had brought her 
to me here to finally rid himself of the car¢of 
her affairs now that she was penniless? 

And I too had cast her off. How the de- 
sprir of her last look rose up before me now! 
It tore aside the parting veil and made the 
revelation whole before me. I still loved 
her—oh, yes!—loved her more absolutely 
and subserviently than before. The joy of 
this new counsciousness was pure, yet its- 
pain was almost unbearable. 

After this, for days, though outwardly 
calm, I suffered mentally to a degree that 
whitened my hair and threatened my health. 
My men noticed my behavior and won- 
dered. The appearance of my strange visi- 
tors had never been explained to them. 
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When I finally told them that I was going 
away for a while, I think they felt relieved 
at the prospect of my absence. 

So after all this vain and vengeful expa- 
tiation of myself, I winged my way back 
northward in search of the woman I had, 
four months before, driven scornfully from 
my presence. Once pride had fled, and I 
had again clasped the old love, impatience 
took possession of me. I saw my wife ina 
hundred phases of suffering, always alone, 
except for Sharpleigh’s haunting face merci- 
lessly surveying the result of his work. So 
complete was the impression wrought upon 
me by these harrowing fancies that 1 no 
longer doubted their truth. 

On arriving in New York I started to 
Sharpleigh’s. office. Passing Ralsford & 
Co’s. bank, to my amazement I found it 
open. I went in and questioned one of the 
firm. 

Yes, Mr. Bentick,’ he replied, we 
suspended for a while but were able to re- 
sume. Your wife’s money was withdrawn. 
We paid her legal adviser the last dollar.” 

Breathlessly I asked the date of that tran- 
saction and found that it was about the time 
Lleft for the South. Sharpleigh had followed 
my advice after all. I hastened to his office. 
He was out, but would soon be in. As I 
sat there alone, I saw a thick memorandum- 
book, with my wife’s name in gilt letters 
thereon, I opened it without hesitation and 

found some of the very proofs I needed to 
sustain the conviction I already felt of the 
lawyer’s guilt. They were in his own hand- 
writing, and he had:probably forgotten to 
lock up the book in his private safe which, I 
had no doubt, was its usual repository. 
. A step sounded in the outer office, causing 
me to thrust it in my pocket at once, and 
face Sharpleigh with a cold, uncommittal 
face. For an instant he showed the surprise 
he felt at seeing me, then he welcomed me 
with a bland smile and an extended hand. 
I masked my detestation of the man with 
difficulty and my greeting must have seemed 
cool. 


‘* You probably guess my business here,” 
Isaid. “I desire to find my wife.” 

‘* Permit me to say that you were unwise 
in repelling her last overtures.” 

I was angered at the Pharasaic attitude of 
the man. 

‘* Mr. Sharpleigh,’’ I returned, “‘ times are 
changed. I do not want your advice. Will 
you tell me where she is ?”’ 


““That depends,”’ he said, coolly. 
must know your reasons ’?—— 

** You may go to the devil,” I interrupted 
hotly. ‘ Your impudence is insufferable and 
inexcusable.” 

I clapped on my hat and walked out, eye- 
ing him sternly the while. Once on the 
street I felt that my haste and spleen had 
defeated the purpose of my visit. Yet—I 
had that memorandum-book. 1 knew Sharp- 
leigh for a knave, and time might yet right 
all things. As I stood on a street corner, © 
still cogitating, a woman got out of a street 
car whose face seemed familiar. IL 
nized my wife’s former maid, an old and 
trustworthy servant. 

Checking my impulse to speak, I followed 
her from one street to another, hardly know- 
ing why. We came into one of the poorer 
quarters of the city, whose tall tenement 
houses, reeking with filth and humanity, 
shut out the sky and poisoned the pure air, 
My heart grew cold with a great fear as I 
saw her enter one of these, and I rushed 
after her up several stairways just in time 
to see her go into a miserable garret. I hid 
behind a cual box, not daring to go further 
just then, while drops of sweat broke out 
over me under a rising horror of that which 
I felt was about to be disclosed. 

I heard a low sound of voices inside and 
bent my head to listen. I could not under- 
stand what was said, yet 1 recognized my 
wife’s tones—oh, how familiar ard yet 
how changed! Never, in our days of court- 
ship, had her voice thrilled me as it did now. 
All memory of our former bickerings fled 
before that weak, sad utterance. And I had 
helped to bring her to this! Even Sharp- 
leigh’s knavery seemed less culpable than 
my unforgiving neglect. 

While I crouched cowering, the door 
opened and the maid passed out. In the 
gloom of the squalid entry she did not see 
me. As she disappeared I opened the door 
and timidly entered the garret. There was 
a single chair and no fire, while upon a 
wretched pallet sat my wife, wasted and 
wan, brooding over her wrongs. At sight 
of me she held up her hands and weakly 
burst into tears, as I, advancing, fell upon 
my knees beside her and groaned aloud. 
Her hand sought my neck, when with an 
overpowering flood of tenderness I threw 
my arms around her, and we sat lovingly 
embraced for the first: time since our mente 

moon, three years or more ago. 
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**You have come back,” she whispered, 
“¢but I have nothing left for you except my 
fove—love. O Henry! I never knew what 
love really meant until after you left me.” 

**Nor I, dearest,” I returned, “until I 
‘drove you from me. But why do I find you 
here, alone and in want?” 

“T hardly know,” she answered. ‘ My 

money all went in that fatal crash—so 
Sharpleigh said. Everything was under his 
direction, and he lost—so he says—a great 
‘deal as well as I. He has been kind—he 
-helps me yet—some ”—— 
_ He is a scoundrel!” I exclaimed hotly. 
“« He has swindled you and cajoled us both. 
Your money is yet in his hands, and he 
looks upon it as his own. Here are the 
proofs.”’ I pulled out the memorandum- 
book and struck it forcibly. ‘‘I found this 
-accidentally, and it shows, in his own hand, 
the gradual conversion of your investments 
into cash and their secret bestowal, in his 
own name, to a place of security. We will 
trap him yet. I shall get a lawyer, and we 
will fight him in the courts. Justice will 
“yet be done, dearest, for we are united now 
as never before. I have a little money, and 
we will confront him, despite his devilish 
craft. Only think how he has deceived you 
all these years! 

Virginia grasped my arm convulsively, 
and I saw her eyes dilate in sudden terror. 
I heard a stepin the passage, then I saw 
Sharpleigh himself standing in the doorway, 
bland, smiling, yet suspicious and watchful. 
‘The sight of him so enraged me that I lost 
all control of myself. 

* You wretch,’ I cried, springing up aud 
‘pinning him by ‘the throat to the wall and 
shaking the book under his blackening face 
with one hand. ‘ Your villainy is known 
to us both at last. Here is the proof. Now 
will you quietly disgorge, or must we expose 
yyou to the world? By the living God, sirl 
‘we will persecute you to the bitier end 


aniess you pay over all that you have wrung 


from a woman who trusted you, and whose 


‘face you should quail to look upon as she 


‘sits there—brought to want by you, you 


heartless scoundrel! ”’ 


Again I shook him, then flung him into 


-@ corner, from which he rose soiled, sore 


-and sullen. * 

“*T have nothing to restore,” he began; 
then the book again caught his eye, and he 
suddenly grew pale. ‘‘ Where did you get 
that ?”’ he gasped, completely scared. 
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There was a large old elm close to the house 


‘Never mind,’’ I said, “I’ve got it, and 
in my hands it means ruin to you ’”?—— 

‘¢-You’ve robbed my safe,’’ he cried; then 
realizing the futility of explanation he rushed 
to the door. ‘I'll show you where you 
stand,” he said. ‘‘ As for you,’’ turning to 
Virginia, who sat unnerved, “do your 
worst. You are two fools together, and I 
can outwit you both.” 

Then he went out, while my wife nerv- 
ously expostulated with me for thus defying 
him. Her present fear of him was equal to 
her former confidence. I reassured her, and 
when the maid returned we soon had her 
moved to more comfortable quarters, where 
she and I acted, I fear, more like a pair of 
silly lovers than a staid, reunited couple. 

Next day I retained a lawrer who, after 
looking over the proofs, said: — 

‘*We will see Sharpleigh. Perhaps we 
can compromise. If not, we’ll have adetec- 
tive with a warrant ready in case he tries » 
skip to Canada.” 

With this official we visited Sharpleigh’s 
office and town residence. He was not to be 
found. His family was out of town, nor did 
his employees know where he had gone. 
Then I remembered that he had a country 
house somewhere up in Westchester County. 
We took the train that night, and found on 
our arrival at the little station that the house 
was a mile away and in a somewhat secluded 
spot. From one upper window only shone 
alight. The detective climbed a tree and 
looked inside. : 

‘He is there,” said he when he came 
down. “ He is fixing to leave, I think. 7: 

We must surprise him if possible. My 
lawyer went round to the rearof the house, 
while the officer, producing a bunch of skel-— 
eton keys, soon unlocked the front door. 
We made some noise, and in turn heard a 
window open. 

“Up we go,” said the detective, who had 
a dark lantern, and we both sprang up ” 
stairs. 

The door of the upper room was locked, 
but we burst it open. Inside were papers 
and documents scattered about, a valise half- 
packed, and other evidences of intended 
flight. The window was ‘wide open, but 
Sharpleigh had disappeared. We made a 
rapid search, inside and out. There were 
no servants, and the house had TT 
been closed ‘for some time. 

' Nota trace of Sharpleigh could we find. 
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and a long plank had fallen to the ground 
at its foot. The earth was frozen and we 
could see no footprints, yet he might have 
got away by that route. Thus we concluded. 
Surprised in his nefarious plans of escape, he 
had left all rather than remain and face the 
exposure and ruin with which he was threat- 
ened. 

Among his effects we found yet more 
ample confirmation of the thoroughness of 
his disguise. Not only all my wife’s money 
but that of two other: clients, equally blind 
and confiding, had been misappropriated 
with remorseless dexterity. Packed in a 
hand-bag were over $200,000 in bonds and 
bank-notes, besides a goodly amount of gold 
coin. 

The exposure was complete, yet where 
-was he? That question was not answered 
for nine long years. 


After the recovery of her money my wife 
and I lived together in great content. Our 
former troubles seemed like a hideous dream, 
long past; and in our mutual love we were 
happy. In the course of events we gained 
possession of Sharpleigh’s country house 
and got in the habit of spending our sum- 
mersthere. 
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One July night there came a terrific wind 
storm, and the elm by the house was blown 
down and shivered open, exposing thereby 
the skeleton of a man. Marks on the wateh, 
chain, and shreds of clothing that still sar 
vived, disclosed the remains to be those of 
Sharpleigh. The tree was hollow. Twenty 
feet or more from the ground was an open- 
ing between the limbs large enough to admit 
the passage of a man’s body. An examina- 
tion developed the fact that the vertebra of 
the neck had been broken. 

We concluded that Sharpleigh, alarmed by 
the sounds of our approach, and apprehen- 
sive of arrest, sought to escape through the 
window, using the plank to reach the tree, 
when, striving to descend, he doubtless fell 
through the hole into the hollow of the tree, 
breaking his neck in the fall. It so happened 
that the house had remained unoccupied all 
the succeeding winter. Hence the mystery 
of his disappearance remained unsolved, 
though some people professed to remember 
the peculiar odor that hung about the prem- 
ises for days. 

Thus retribution, unknown of men, had 
accomplished its work, which time, in re- 
vealing, rendered final and complete before 
the eyes of all men. 


HEN Captain Roys, in the Superior, 
of Sag Harbor, passed through Beh- 
ring’s Straits inthe summer of 1848, and made 
@ successful whaling season, it was believed 
his was the only vessel visiting the Aretic 
Ocean that year. But according to the story 
told me by Tom Dawson, the little bark Mon- 
golian, on board which he held the berth 
of ordinary seaman, sailed from Sydney, 
Australia, in the early part of that year, on 
a voyage which was secret from all but her 
captain and chief officer. © 
It was understood by Tom and others of 
the crew, when they signed the shipping ar- 
ticles, that the vessel was to make a trading 
voyage among the Micronesian Islands in 
the lower latitudes of the Pacific, and would 
extend her cruise to Vancouver’s Island or 
other British ports on the northwest coast of 
America. There was nothing about the 
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Mongolian or her outfit that indicated any 
special preparations for a voyage to the icy 
seas, and Tom assured me that he certainly 
should not have joined her crew if he had 
known or even guessed her real destination. 

After touching at various islands in the 
Pacific, the bark held her course steadily 
northward; and, instead of approaching the 
west coast of America at the point expected 
by the crew, she steered through one of the 
passages among the Aleutian Chain, and 
made her first landfall near Cape St. Thad- 
deus. 

Tom and his shipmates, indignant at the 
deception practiced upon them, entered their 
protest; but the captain, calling all hands 
afi, explained that he intended to explore for 
information concerning new whaling-grounds 
in the far north, and also to ascertain if a 
good trade might not be carried on with the 
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wandering tribes of Esquimaux for fur and 
walrus-ivory. The crew were promised ex- 
tra wages and more grog, their remonstrances 
were all overruled, and they returned to 
their duty. 

The Mongolian then proceeded on her 
voyage through Behring’s Straits, entering 


the Polar basin, as appears by Tom’s state- 
“ments, some days in advance of the date 


given in the log-book of Captain Roys. A 
good dicker was carried on, from time to 
time, with little parties of Indians who came 
out in their skin-boats; and, the season prov- 
ing a very open one, the little bark skirted 


the icy-fields away up to the vicinity of Point 


Barrow, arriving there late in August. 
A large party of natives were found en- 
camped here at a favorable location for car- 


. tying on a trade; and the anchor was let go 


in a convenient depth at two miles’ distance 
from the land, for the whole sea is but a 
shallow basin, affording anchorage any- 
where. 

But, the night following, a gale came on 


-from the westward, forcing the ice in to- 


ward the land until the bark was surrounded 
and hemmed in by the impassable barrier. 
But she was not at first supposed to be in 


immediate danger, and it was hoped that a 


change of wind and weather might soon op- 
erate to release her from the icy fetters. 
The wind, however, continued for three 
weeks in the same quarter; and more and 
more ice kept pressing down before it, mak- 
ing the situation each day more perilous. 
Hope merged into deep anxiety, and anxiety 
into despair, until at last the captain de- 
cided to abandon the bark to her fate, and 
seek safety for himself and those under his 
command by making a journey down the 
coast to some Russian settlement. The sea- 
son was drawing to a close, and the signs 
heralding the approach of an early winter 
were already to be observed. 

The stock of provisions on board was not 
sufficient to have lasted the whole crew more 
than half way through the inclement season, 
even had there been a reasonable hope of 
preserving the vessel from destruction. 

But of this there was no prospect; for it 
seemed that any considerable increase of 
wind, causing a commotion among the ice, 
must certainly break her up, and probably 
destroy the lives of all who might be on 


' board of her at the moment. 


The Esquimaux had all the time been very 
friendly to the ice-bound mariners; but to 
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attempt to quarter the whole crew of eigh- 
teen men upon them for the winter was not 
for a moment to be thought of. They were 
so poor themselves that they barely picked 


‘up @ meagre subsistence, wandering from 


place to place, like the Bedouins of the 
desert. 

When it was finally decided to abandon, 
Tom Dawson, and his chum, Jack Gilbert, 
declared their intention of taking their 
chance of remaining by the. bark, living 
either on board or among the Indians, rather 
than incur the toils and risks of the journey 
over ice and land which the main body were 
about to undertake. 

The captain raised no objection to this; 
and the two, taking an affectionate leave of 
their shipmates, remained behind, with a 
strong presentiment upon all that they would 
never meet again in this world. 

Taking the two boats with them, sixteen 
men set forward over the ice, heading di- 
rectly to the southward, but keeping as near 
the coast as circumstances would permit. 

Tom and Gilbert watched them as long as 
they could be seen from the bark’s mast- 
head, and felt the entire loneliness of their 
condition all the more keenly when their 
comrades were no longer to be seen. But 
each party had made their own election; and 
those sixteen men were never heard of more, 
having no doubt all perished miserably in 
some way known only to Omniscience. 

The party had taken what provisions they 
could well carry with them; but enough re- 
mained on board the Mongolian to last two 
men for more thanayear. Gilbert and Tom 
were in some doubt as to the best manner of 
preserving their stock; for if they, with the 
help of their Esquimau friends, could 
it on shore, it would be quite impossible to 
guard against theft and waste; for these 
people, despite their general friendliness, 
had an irresistible propensity to pilfer even 
things which they did not really want, and 
were, besides, improvident even to reckless- 
ness. On the other hand, if the bark were 
destroyed, with all the provisions on ‘board, 
they would be in a miserable plight, even if 
they escaped with their lives; for they would 
be restricted to the nauseous diet of the Es- 
quimaux, and short commons even at that. 

But for the present they decided to let all 
remain as it was, and to live chiefly on board, 
keeping aloof, as far as possible, from the 
Indians. Some of the latter, however, came 
on board every day, and of course took 
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greater liberties, now that there were only 
two seamen left, than they had when all 
hands were on board. Though not at all 
hostile, they were thus quite troublesome. 

The weather and wind continued much 
the same for another week; but at the end 
of that period an easterly breeze set in, and 
the masses of ice were forced off shore, thus 
relieving the vessel from the pressure. 
Three or four days of easterly weather were 
sufficient to move away the barrier, and 
leave a strip of clear water several miles in 
width along the coast. 

But it was quite impossible for our two 
adventurers to work and handle a bark of two 
hundred tons in such a manner as to take 
her back into the Pacific; while the Esqui- 
maux, even had they been willing to assist 
in such a voyage, were entirely useless as 
seamen. Besides, the view from the mast- 
head showed such immense bodies of ice to 
the southward that it was evident that all 
hope of escape in that direction would be 
effectually barred as soon as a few miles’ 
progress had been made. 

The idea was at once given up; but, with 
the aid of the Indians, the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship worked into a small 
haven beyond a bend of the shore, some- 
what to the northward of the former anchor- 
age. Here the anchor was again let go, 
within half a mile from the shore; as it was 
thought to be the position which held out 
the best promise of safety. 

Tom and his partner, having now done all 
that could be done, awaited the progress of 
the season, determined, in the event of any 
great movement of the ice, to get clear of 
the bark in time, before she should be 
crushed or be forced on shore. 

The Esquimaux set about building their 
winter village at the head of the haven, 
within convenient distance of the vessel; the 
village consisting of only three huts, with a 
population of about thirty souls. 

When the wind again changed, it came 
quite fresh from the northwest, and the sight 
of the advancing ‘ffelds of ice was fearful to 
behold. The preparations for abandonment 
were hastily made, and a part of the provi- 
sions was being transferred to the small boat 
and the native baidars, to be carried on 
shore, when an unlooked-for circumstance 
occurred, which proved the salvation of the 
Mongolian, and gave our heroes at least a 
respite from destruction by shipwreck, which 
a moment before appeared inevitable. 


Among the advance guard of the icy mas- . 
ses was one particularly large berg or float- 
ing island,—large in extent or area, but of 
no great height. This berg, moving on with 
the rest in full career, was suddenly brought 
to a stand by striking aground directly at 
the mouth of the little bay, which passage it 
almost completely blocked up. The other 
smaller masses, being thus effectually check 
ed, recoiled from the shock, grinding upon 
each other, and were swept away to the 
southward, so that only smaller pieces found 
their way past the great natural breakwater 
thus formed by the stranded berg. 

The Esquimaux greeted this phenomenon 
with wild shouts, and declared, with every 
kind of pantomime they could make use of,. 
that the bark was safe for the season. 

And the event proved that they were 
right; for the next day the weather became 
wintry, with a sudden accession of cold, and, 
before Tom and his crony had completed 
their arrangements for making themselves 
comfortable on board, the young ice had be- 
gun to form in the smooth basin of the little 
bay. In a few more days it was strongly 
frozen over; and the Mongolian lay snugly 
and securely docked, with no apprehension 
of any immediate peril to the vessel herself. 

The Indians, had they been so disposed, 
might easily have taken possession of the 
vessel and all she contained. But they 
showed no such disposition, and continued 
to make peaceful visits to her every day 
when the mercury rose high enough to al- 
low of human beings venturing into the 
open air at all. 

There was one among them who, it soon 
appeared, was always a welcome guest in the 
snug little after-cabin of the Mongolian, and 
who was destined to wield a strange and 
powerful influence over my wayward ship- 
mate, Tom Dawson. 

There was only one young woman among 
the tribe, who was known by the euphonious 
name of Aggalootka. She was the daughter 
of old Agkaloot, who might be called a 
prominent man in his own circle; for at 
least the prominence of his own cheek-bones 
could not be denied; and he was besides a 
shade dirtier than most of his neighbors. 
Although he was a widower, he appeared to 
entertain very little affection for this only 
child, who had something exceptional about. 
her, and did not excel in those gifts and 
accomplishments which would tend to make 
her a bell in the eyes of her countrymen. 
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According to Tom’s own statement, which 
is the only available evidence bearing upon 
the case, Aggalootka was really pretty; but 
due allowance must be made for the partial- 
ity of a lover. A pretty woman, in any 
sense of the phrase as used by civilized men, 
is certainly a rara avis among the Western 
Esquimaux; for, as a rule, they are even less 
prepossessing in appearance than the men. 

However, be that as it may, Tom, in his 
strange quarters, isolated from civilization, 
did conceive for this Esquimau maiden a 
passion which has influenced and colored his 
whole subsequent life. She was a frequent 
visitor to the cosey little cabin of the Mon- 
golian, and often shared the rations of the 
two seamen, thereby conferring a strange 
kind of happiness upon Tom, while it must 
be admitted that her company was rather a 
bore to the less susceptible Gilbert. 

According to the description given of his 
character by Tom, his shipmate had, in com- 
mon with the Esquimaux, the faculty of 
being able to sleep whenever he chose, and 
thus while away a greater portion of the win- 
ter in a torpid state, like a polar bear. It 
was while Jack thus enjoyed his somnolence, 
that the lovers passed the most delightful 
hours, Tom teaching English words to Agga- 
lootka, while at the same time he improved 
his own knowledge of the Indian jargon by 
‘way of exchange. But the language of ten- 
derness requires not words as a medium of 
exchange; and in this case heart speaks to 
heart, and eye to eye. 

In vain did Gilbert, during his waking 
hours, ridicule and satirize all this nonsense, 
as he termed it. Aggalootka was certainly 
touched with a new sensation, such as she 
had never felt toward any of the hunters 
among her own people; and Tom Dawson, 
imprisoned in almost total darkness, and 
smothered in furs, was, alas! over head and 
ears in love with the little Esquimau 
maiden. 

Matters had progressed into this stage, 
when one day the patriarch, Agkaloot, went 
out alone to hunt the walrus, and did not 
return. There were strange wailings and 
mourning rites all the next day around the 
air-hole in the ice near which his spear had 
been found; but the frigid element refused to 
give up its dead. 

Here was a new trouble for Aggalootka; 
for her father, though never at all demon- 
strative in his affection for her, had always 
left her inclinations free in the matter of 
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marriage, and had sustained her in her 
steady refusal to espouse Gurjak, the ugliest 
and most disgusting man of the tribe, and 
the most persistent of suitors for her hand. 

As soon as the days of mourning for the 
lost brave were over these persecutions were 
renewed in a manner showing that Gurjak 
felt his power now and her helplessness. 

Aggalootka, rendered miserable by her 
would-be lover’s hateful overtures, sought 
the Mongolian’s cabin more than ever; in 
fact, she might almost be said to live there. 

Tom, albeit his course might be fraught 
with personal danger, was happy enough in 
feeling himself the protector and champion 
of persecuted innocence; and Aggalootka 
was invested with new beauties in his eyes. 

It was not long before he resolved upon 
the bold plan of making her his own wife, 
and living or dying with her; though he 
knew that such a course must involve the 
greatest risk to himself. 

It did not take long to come to an under- 
standing with the young lady herself. She 
was ready to incur any risk to escape the suit 
of the detested Gurjak. 

The preliminaries were quickly arranged; 
and Aggalootka came on board the bark the 
same night, accompanied by two old women, 
hideously ugly, who were her fast friends, 
and fully in the secret. A boy was also 
brought along, without whose asssistance 
the marriage ceremony could not be com- 
pleted. 

The ceremonies, as practiced among this 
tribe, were very simple and unique. Both 
Tom and his bride-elect were anointed with 
rancid whale-oil; the anointing being per- 
formed for Tom by the two old women, and 
for Aggalootka by Jack Gilbert and the boy. 
The couple were then lashed together, back 
to back, with thongs of walrus-hide, one of 
these thongs going round both their necks 
so as to pull the backs of their heads into 
close contact. A sack or bag made of the 
semi-translucent intestine of a whale was 
then pulled over both their heads; and, thus 
confined, they remained while the old 
woman and the boy repeated the marriage 
service, whatever that might be, in their 
native tongue. 

When this was concluded, the happy twain 
were released from their bonds; and having 
embraced, and rubbed their noses together, 
the ceremony was declared to be complete. 

‘* It may be all satisfactory to your wife, 
Tom, as far as she is concerned,”’ said the 
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astute Gilbert, “‘and she has done all right 
according to her knowledge and gifts; but it 
strikes me that the Episcopal Church of 
England ought to have a finger in the pie, 
for your sake, Tom, at least. Stand by, 
now, to repeat after me what I’m going to 
read.” 

And Jack produced an old soiled book, 
from which he read off the whole marriage 
service; Tom making the proper responses, 
and using a brass ring which was large 
enough for the bride to put two fingers into 
at once. 

“I’ve no church authority,” continued 
Gilbert, “‘ and perhaps there’s still something 
about the splice that isn’t quite ship-shape; 
but I’ve done the very best I could, and I 
now pronounce you, Thomas Dawson, and 
you, Aggie or Agnes Lootka, to be man and 
wife, so far as you can be made so in these 
heathenish regions.” 

As he spoke these last words, a stir was 
heard overhead; and a moment later there 
was an impatient series of knocks at the 
cabin-door. 

Tom drew his wife to his side, while his 
shipmate undid the fastenings, and con- 
fronted the enraged Gurjak and two other 
dirty braves. 

A word from one of the old women assured 
the disappointed suitor that he had arrived 
too late; and he turned away, muttering 
what were supposed to be threats of dire ven- 
geance. But he had not many partisans 
among his own people, aside from the two 
men who came with him. Most of the tribe, 
including all the women and the better of 
the men, were in sympathy with Aggalootka, 
and were rather glad that she had been mar- 
ried'to the stranger instead of being sacri- 
ficed to Gurjak. 

And so Tom and Aggie received their 
friends, who for a few days made their con- 
gratulatory calls, and then fairly settled 
down to the routine of housekeeping in the 
cabin of the Mongolian. 

The dark Arctic night wore slowly away, 
with little to break itsdreadful monotony; and 
the milder days of spring at length arrived, 
with indications that the icy fetters around 
the stout little vessel must soon be broken. 

It was no longer necessary to keep housed 
closely all the time; and our two seamen 
often took long tramps on the ice, for the 
excitement of hunting seals or walruses as 
well as for much-needed exercise, for in 
their confined quarters they had been in 


constant fear of that dread disease, the 
scurvy. 

Sometimes Tom and his active little wife 
went out together, for Aggie was uneasy at 
being left behind; and on such occasions the — 
revengeful rival was often seen lurking not- 
far from them; but as Tom always carried 
his loaded gun, of which not only Gurjak, but 
all the tribe, stood in wholesome fear, as 
something mysterious, they were safe from 
any attack by their hideous enemy. 

But on one occasion, when, according to 
the calendar kept on board, the season had 
advanced well into the month of May, the 
young couple had strayed away out nearly to 
the mouth of the bay, where the great berg 
still held itself like an immense barricade 
across the entrance, and obstructed all view 
of the still ice-bound sea outside. 

The ice upon which they walked was not. 
as smooth and level as that in which the 
ship was docked, but was broken and irregu- 
lar, forming in many places hummocks of 
considerable size and height, with air-holes 
at frequent intervals. 

Aggie, nimble as a fawn, had run on in 
advance of her husband, and was for the 
moment hidden from his sight by the inter- 
vening hillocks of ice. 

Tom had left his gun standing against one 
of these, and walked a few steps to the edge 
of an air-hole, stopping to peer down into 
its depths. While thus engaged, and ab- 
stracted for an instant from all around him, 
he was startled by a wild shriek, and jump- 
ing up, was just in time to step aside, thus 
saving himself from being pushed bodily 
over by the fierce Gurjak, while his swift- 
footed wife, rushing upon the would-be 
murderer before he had time to retreat from 
the verge of the opening, pushed with all 
the strength of her two hands, and threw 
herself backward upon the ice, while Gur- 
jak, losing his footing, toppled over down 
into the hole. 

Tom Dawson, spite of his gratitude for 
his own deliverance, was quite horror- 
stricken at the tragedy, and ran to look 
down, hoping something might be done to 
save even the man who had intended for 
him the same fate which had recoiled upon 
himself. But little Aggie pulled him away 
from the spot, putting her hand upon his 
mouth to indicate that he was always to . 
keep the secret, and thrilled with joy at 
having been in time to save her husband’s 
life, appeared to breathe more freely and to” 
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feel happier than at any other time since the 
day of her marriage. — 

There was no one in sight at the time, and 
if they kept their own counsel the fate of 
Gurjak must forever remain a mystery to 
his people. 

It was with a heavy heart, however, and 
an abstracted air, that Tom returned to the 
vessel; but the secret was safe with the 
two, and was never revealed even to Jack 
Gilbert. 

The mourning rites followed as in the 
case of Tom’s father-in-law, old Agkaloot; 
and then the lost man appeared to be for- 
gotten. 

The sunshine of spring was now growing 
more and more powerful day by day, and in 
a short time the distant rumbling sounds, as 
well as the view from the mast-head, gave 
evidence that the great ice-floes in the offing 
were breaking up and drifting away south- 
ward. The spring tides lifted the great berg 
from the bottom, and swung it away from 


“its position like an immense gate upon its 


hinges, while the moist appearance of the 
level ice in the haven, with the sight of here 
and there an opening crack, betokened a 
speedy release of the Mongolian from her 
winter quarters. 

Our two Englishmen took counsel together 
upon their future movements; for the crisis 
of their fate seemed to be now approaching. 

‘Surely you’ve no idea, Tom, of taking 
up your abode among those filthy, blubber- 
eating savages?” said Jack Gilbert, who 
with the advent of milder weather had 
shaken of all his apathy, and was now the 
brisk, wide-awake British seaman, equal to 
any emergency. ‘‘Eh, Tom? Don’t tell 
me, old fellow, you’ll turn savage your- 
self?” 

** No, no,” answered Tom; ‘such a life 
as that is not to be thought of for a moment 
if it can be avoided. And yet,’ he contin- 
ued, with a fond look at his wife, who sat in 
a corner of the cabin, devouring walrus-flesh 
raw with all the gusto of her ancestors, 
“(what else can we do? We never can work 
the bark even if we could get her outside the 
bay there. She would go to pieces in the 
ice, and there we should perish unknown 
and unsung, as the phrase is. That would 
be rather worse than the blubber-eating life. 
Then our jolly-boat is in a condition that she 
ean hardly be kept afloat, and so rotten that 
she isn’t worth repairing. We couldn’t do 
much with her.” 


‘* Of course we couldn’t,” answered Jack, 
dogmatically. ‘‘ She isn’t good for anything 
in these waters anyhow. We must have an 
Arctic boat made of skins—an oomiak, The 
season has got along where there is a decent 
regular change of night and day, though the 
darkness is short and is fast growing shorter. 
To-night we must steal an oomiak,—there 
are two of them lying out here in the ice, 
half way down the bay,—launch her out 
into the open sea, and be off before daylight 
comes.” 

‘* But can we do that without being stop- 
ped?” asked Tom, doubtfully. 

‘*T think we can,” said Gilbert. ‘‘ There 
will be no Indians out to-night after the haze 
settles down, because the ice isn’t safe, and 
they’re afraid it will break clear across the 
bay. My only fear is that they'll haul their 
oomiaks ashore when they come in; but I 
hope they may risk ’em out another night. 
We must take what provisions we can lug 
away with us, and when that’s all gone trust 
to luck for what we can kill. We shall be 
going south into milder weather; and we 
must keep away out into the middle of the 
basin, and have nothing to do with any 
straggling parties of savages so long as we 
can manage to feed ourselves. We can find 
our way down through the straits in ten or 
twelve days if we don’t founder at sea. But 
if a gale comes on we may find it safest to 
make for the shore and land somewhere.” 

‘* And where do you expect to bring up 
finally?’’ inquired. Dawson, still rather 
dubious. 

‘¢ Well, there again we must trust to luck, 
which is better than the life of a blubber- 
eater. We may fall in with a vessel, or coast 
away down the shore till we reach some 
Russian settlement. Perhaps our chance of ~ 
that will be better over on the Asiatic side 
of the sea; but I don’t care which side it is,. 
so that we fetch out somewhere.” 

* And how about Aggie?” said Tom.. 

‘“*Can’t you leave her behind?” asked 
Jack. ‘I know ’tisn’t the thing to separate 
man and wife, but really isn’t it best for all 
parties in this case? Suppose we get back to 
civilization, what could you ever do witha 
wife like that? She would be a regular- 
built elephant on your hands. She’d be very 
unhappy, and so would you, too. I don’t 
doubt that you love her, Tom. I used to 
laugh at that, but I don’t now. Still, for 
her own sake as well as for yours, she had 
better be left behind among her people.” 
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Tom considered a minute, and then an- 
swered very decidedly :— 

“No; Aggie shall not be left here unless 
it be by her own request. It shall be as she 
chooses, and I know she will choose to go 
with us. You forget, Jack, how useful she 
can be to us in the oomiak. If we perish on 
the way, she and I will at least die together; 
and if we reach civilization once more,— 
well, never mind, I’ll meet those difficulties 
when I get tothem. So my wife goes with 
me, to live or die, unless she herself chooses 
to do otherwise.” 

Tom could not make up his mind to tell 
his shipmate of the new tie of gratitude 
which bound him to Aggalootka as the pre- 
server of his life. But Gilbert, although 
still vexed at Tom’s foolishness, as he con- 
sidered it, saw that further argument would 
be useless. 

That very night, while the Esquimaux 
were all in their huts, and everything was 
quiet on shore, the two men and the faithful 
woman, laden with provisions and other 
necessary articles, abandoned the Mongolian 
to her fate and made their way to the oomiak. 

Before they were missed by those on 
shore, their light craft was away out in the 
Polar basin, threading her way rapidly be- 
tween the floating masses of ice, and head- 
ing southward toward Christian lands. 

The voyage was a hard and trying one, 
and at various times they were obliged to 
make a landing, owing to heavy weather 
coming on, and to pass two or three days on 
shore. But the two were both young, hardy, 
and resolute, and inspired with the hope of 
a return to the world of warmth and life; 
and Tom’s wife, with no particular aim save 
to follow and share his fortunes, and with 


_no idea of any world but the frozen regions 


between Behring’s Straits and Point Barrow, 
was nevertheless quite at home in the 
oomiak as well as the landing-places along 
these desolate shores, and was ever full of 
shifts and resources. Indeed, Jack Gilbert 
himself admitted that she was worth a dozen 
white men under these circumstances, and 
had no doubt she could have taken the boat 
and made the same voyage alone much 
better than he and Tom could have made it 
without her company. 

It was nearly a month before the party 
reached and passed the Dromide Islands, 
which stand like sentinels in the gateway 
of the straits, and their oomiak, still making 
its devious course between the lumps of 


floating ice, emerged upon the broad Pacific - 


Ocean. 
No words can picture the astonishment 
and joy of Tom and Jack at the sight of five 


ships at different points along the southern © 


horizon. They knew nothing of the success- 
ful whaling cruise of the Superior, or how 
the tidings brought back by her sent a whole 
fleet of American whalers to follow on her 
track in the summer of 1849. 

The little Esquimau woman, Aggalootka, 
was an object of special attention and in- 
terest at Honolulu after her arrival there in 
the fall. Such a specimen had never been 
known to reach a tropical climate before; 
and indeed she was utterly unfitted to flour- 
ish in any such latitude. Despite the best in- 
tentions of Tom Dawson, it was soon plainly 
evident that his transplanted blossom was 
likely to wither. Inthe midst of luxuriance, 
in a land where Nature had been most boun- 
tiful in dispensing her gifts, poor Aggie 
pined for a speedy return to the eternal ice 
and snow, the utter barrenness and desola- 
tion, on which she had been rooted and 


reared to womanhood. It was not that she. 
loved Tom less, but that she loved her na- 


tive soil more. If he would go back with 
her, and dwell in her Arctic home, her hap- 
piness would be complete; but go back she 
must or speedily die. 

No one was more sensible of this than her 
husband, and he was all impatience for the 
arrival of the spring fleet of whalers on their 
way to the northern cruising grounds, that 
he might secure a passage for himself and 
his drooping wife. 

But meanwhile he could not afford to be 
idle; and so, placing his wife in good and 
comfortable quarters on shore, he took an 
affectionate leave of her, and shipped for a 
sperm-whailing cruise between seasons, ex- 
pecting to return to Honolulu early in the 
spring. 


But, as the captain of a whaler cruises. 


under a sort of roving commission, this one 
saw fit to alter his plans, and make his stop 
at another port; so that the husband and 


wife did not meet again, as Tom had in-: 


tended. 


So, after waiting, with hope deferred, till. 


it was detinitely ascertained that the Omega 
would not return until fall, a passage for the 
poor, enfeebled woman was secured on 
board one of the last ships which left Hono- 


lulu in 1850, bound direct to Behring’s! > 


Straits. 
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Tom went in the same direction; but, as 
whales were found plenty in the Anadir 
Sea, his ship did not pass through into the 
Arctic Ocean at all; and he returned with a 
rich cargo, and his pockets well filled, but 
with his wife entirely lost to him. He only 
learned that she had been landed at a little 
settlement at the mouth of Kotzebu Sound, 
where there were some Esquimaux who had 
known her. She was in good health, or at 
least was fast recovering her strength and 
spirits when she was put on shore, the cold, 
bracing air of the ‘high latitudes having 
worked like magic in restoring her. She had 
been overjoyed to return to her old way of 
life, the only drawback to her happiness 
being the separation from her husband. 
But she hoped that as she could not live in 
a warm climate, Tom night some day come 
to her. 

And so it was that Tom Dawson, up to 
the time when he and I broke bread together 
in the Braganza, had visited the Polar whal- 
ing-grounds every year, hoping to meet his 
first and only love. Not being able to get 
up an expedition on his own account, he 
could only ship in a whaler, and trust to 
luck and chance. © 

Several times, through the medium of in- 
tercourse with wandering parties of Esqui- 
maux, he had heard from Aggalootka; but 
she was always at such a distance that to 
desert from his ship, with the view of mak- 
ing his way to her, was a hopeless under- 
taking. 

His secret was known to but very few of 
those with whom he sailed, for he seldom 
talked upon the subject; but he came to be 
well known at Honolulu and Lahaina as the 
man who had made so many successive sea- 
sons up north, and who, when he had spent 
his summer’s earnings,—for his habits were 
improvident and even profligate when on 


shore,—-was always ready to ship again, but’ 


always for the Arctic region, never for the 
Okotsk or Japan Sea or any other whaling- 
grounds. 

I know that I argued the case seriously 
with Tom, enlarging upon the folly of such 
a wild-goose chase; but all to no purpose. 
In vain I argued that his Aggie, although 
she might still have a longing feeling for 
her English husband, was better off where 
she was, and that in all probability she had 
found happiness with some brave of her 
own nation years ago. Tom seemed to have 
become possessed with a single idea. 
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It mattered not that Aggalootka, if still 
living, was probably but-a blear-eyed, blub- 
ber-eating matron, growing prematurely old 
in that dreary and God-forsaken region. He 
cared for no such argument. To again find 
her was the one great purpose of his life; 
and thuugh, from the manner in which he 
was pursuing it, there seemed little prospect. 
of his attaining any definite result, he had 

no other ties, to bind him to his own or any 

other country, and he, as well as other men, 

might be permitted to chase his hobby or 
single idea. 

But Tom, who was getting rather stiff for 
active service in whaling, had of late years 
sought the position of ship-keeper, in which 
I am told he was highly valued, as an 
experienced seaman and a lifelong voyager 
in the Polar waters. From what I can learn 
I have a shrewd suspicion that a has now 
returned to his first love. 

While near Point Barrow, last season, in 
the Desmond, he learned some intelligence 
which raised his hopes to a high pitch, as. 
showing that she whom he sought was not 
far away. He asked for and was promised 
his discharge; but the ship, with many 
others, was soon afterward beset in the ice- 
floes, and left to her fate. 

At the time of her abandonment, the vet- 
eran ship-keeper insisted on remaining by 
the vessel, claiming himself to be too far 
advanced in years to undertake the risk of 
the terrible journey upon which his ship- 


* mates were about starting. 


They left him, they said, much excited, 
and full of confidence that he should reach 
the shore, and be saved. As Tom’s wife 
would certainly never again leave the home 
of her ancestors, it follows that Tom 
self must turn Esquimau for her sake. i 

I trust that some of the hardy whalemen 
who may visit the scene of the late great 
disaster during the next summer may bring 
me some reliable account of one whom I fe- 
call to mind as a highly esteemed shipmate, 


_ despite his one strange idiosyncrasy, con- 


trolling his whole life through a period of 
twenty-eight years. It may well be said, in 
this instance, that ‘‘ truth is stranger than 
fiction; ’’ and true enough it is, that many 
wiser men than Tom Dawson have made: 
lifelong fools of themselves for love of wom- 
en who gave less in return for that love than 
did the young Esquimau squaw who figures 


in these pages,— Aggalootka or Anges 
Dawson. 
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THE 


EARL’S WARD.* 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGE SCENE IN THE OLD CHAPEL. 


HARDLY had the the twain cleared the 
spot where the flowers had been found, when 
Cecil felt a cold drop fall upou his cheek. 
At the same moment a sweeping cloud shut 
out the rays of the declining sun, and on 
casting up his eyes the young man found 
that while he had been shut out to all but 
the thoughts of love, a storm had been gath- 
ering above the hills to the westward. 
Another drop, and then another, fell—faster 
and faster they came, and Cecil knew that 
erelong the storm would be upon them. 

Hasten, dearest Ida, hasten,’’? he ex- 
claimed, as he placed his arm around her 
waist to assist her in descending the rocky 
path. ‘* We may reach the old chapel before 
the storm comes fully on.”’ 

‘* Fear not for me,”’ returned Ida, as she 
drew her shawl more closely over her head 
and shoulders. ‘‘ The path is narrow here— 
you lead the way and I will follow. I can 
rup,”” 

Cecil let go of his companion’s arm as she 


thus spoke, and started at a quicker pace - 


along the narrow way, while Ida tripped 
along behind him. They did reach the 
chapel before the storm had swept up the 
cliff, but they cleared it only by a moment, 
for they had barely time to get beneath the 
sheltering roof ere the torrent came rushing 

“* How. dark it grows,”’ said Ida. 

‘Yes,’ returned Cecil, ‘“‘and it will be 
darker yet... It. would almost seem that this 
storm isthe. same that passed over us yester- 
day. That, you know, swept quickly by, 
and among the mountains it has been rein- 
forced, and now it’s coming back.” 

“Oh, mercy! ” cried Ida. 

At that instant a flash of vivid light 
streamed in the heavens, and then came a 
crash of thunder. The trembling girl clung 
closer to her companion and closed her eyes. 
Another flash, and another roar, and then 
the heavens seemed to have donned the black 
robes of an ill-timed night. 

‘*Oh, would I were at the castle.’’ 


‘* Fear not, sweet one,” urged Cecil, as he 
pressed the gentle being more fondly to his 
bosom. ‘‘ This storm is too fierce to last 
long, and when it passes off it will be lighter. 
We are safe here.” 

‘*Yes, I know,’? murmured Ida; but 
then ’tis so dreadful—the storm, the dark- 
ness, and the place.’’ 

‘* Come, sit thee down here by my side, 
Let not the joy of our hearts be clouded 
upon the occasion of its first blossom.”’ 

As Cecil spoke he drew Ida to one of the 
stone benches. The seat was near the altar 
upon the left hand, and snuggling herself 
closely to her lover’s embrace, the young 
girl gazed forth into the gloom without. 

Two or three minutes had they sat thus 

when they both became aware that someone 
was entering the chapel. Ida would have 
uttered a scream, but a sudden pressure from 
the hand of Cecil restrained her. A dark 
figure slowly advanced up the chapel pave- 
ment towards the altar. A stream of fire 
at that moment lit up the heavens, and the 
figure was plainly revealed. It was clothed 
in a long black gown and cowl. Its step 
was firm, and though the rain dripped in 
streams from its sombre garment, yet it 
stopped not to shake it off. 
. Again the liquid fire danced in the heavens 
and Cecil caught a view of the intruder’s 
features. They were pale as death, seeming 
to wear a sort of livid, ghastly hue, and even 
the young man’s stout heart trembled as his 
eyes dwelt upon that form. He spoke not, 
he moved not, for he knew that, be the dark 
visitor either spirit or incarnate, he and his 
companion had not been discovered. For 
several seconds that face half-averted, was 
visible beneath the glare of the lightning. 
Ida had fairly fallen powerless upon the 
bosom of Cecil, and he turned to support 
her. When he again looked for the myste- 
rious presence it had gone. The young man 
thought he heard a sound as of the sliding 
of some heavy body—then came a sharp 
click, and then again the same grating noise 
as at first. He listened longer, but could 
hear nothing save the heavy falling of the 
rain and the dying reverberations of the 
thunder. 


8 * Begun in the January Number. Complete in Four Numbers. 
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The strange scene had passed, and while 
Cecil reflected upon what he had seen, an 
emotion so sudden and powerful came over 
him, that he had well nigh dropped his price- 
less burden upon the cold pavement. He 
would have darted to the altar, but he could 
not leave Idabehind. The cold sweat began 
‘to gather upon his brow—a fearful tremor 


‘shook his frame, and he pressed his right 


‘hand hard upon his temple. 

Ida gradually revived from her temporary 
swoon, and starting back, as she felt the 
touch of her companion, she uttered, in a 
quick,lowcry:— 

Cecil! ” 

‘¢‘T’m here, dearest,” returned the youth, 
recalled by the voice of his beloved from the 


‘racking gulf into which his mind was 


plunged. ‘ We are safe, Ida.” 
“In the old chapel ?” 
* Yes, sweet girl.” 
“¢Oh, what a fearful scene was that! Did 


‘you see it, Cecil?” 


“ What, Ida?” 
“That presence which came in. Is it 


gone?” 


“Yes, I saw it, dearest, but fear nothing. 


It has gone.” 


“ And did you see its face?” 

** Yes, yes! ’? exclaimed Cecil, with a cold 
shudder. 

“ Was it not a ghastly face? Oh, how 
dreadful! ” 

“It was pale as death, but ’twas harm- 
less.” 

** Let us go from here. Let us go,” mur- 


‘mured Ida, seeming to have gained complete 


consciousness, but yet in tones so low that 
she seemed to be afraid of waking some 
spirit from its rest. ‘*Oh, I would rather 


‘brave the storm than remain here.” 


“ Wait only a few minutes longer,” said 
Cecil, ‘‘for the storm is already breaking. 
I can see from here that the west is begin- 


‘ning to streak with its golden light. What 


we have seen must not affect youso. Strive 


‘to forget it if you can.” 


“Forget it? No, no, I cannot do that, 


Cecil,’ she continued, in more fearful ac- 


cents, while her hands trembled in their 


“rest. ‘¢ I saw that face plainly.” 


* So did I.” 
‘¢ And I have seen it before.”’ 
“So I think I have,” returned the youth, 


‘ with a renewed shudder. 


* And do you remember it ?” 
“ Alas! I fear I do.” 
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Ida clung convulsively to the arm of her 
companion as she heard him thus speak, for 
his very tones struck her with a new dread. 

‘Who was it? Who?” she uttered. 

** Do you remember him whom you used 
sometimes to see with me, years ago ?”’ 

Who ? ” 

My father!” 

Merciful heavens!”’ ejaculated Ida, as 
the memory of the personal appearance of 
Murtell Leland came back to her mind. 
Faint though it must have been, yet she 
could remember it, and her face grew paler 
as the thought became more vivid. 

‘* That was indeed my father’s face, Ida— 
every line, every lineament.”’ 

“ Let us go,’’ again urged the girl, looking 
furtively about the gloomy place, through 
which the struggling light of departing day 
was now faintly beaming. ‘‘ The storm has 
nearly passed, and I would be gone from 
here.” 

Cecil arose and went to the entrance. 
The storm had indeed swept by, and though 
a slight dripping of the moisture-laden at- 
mosphere was still apparent, yet he resolved 
to accede to Ida’s request, and bidding her 
draw her garments as closely about her per- 
son as possible, he led her from the chapel. 
It was with much difficulty that the twain 
made their way down the narrow path, for 
the water was rushing down in miniature 
torrents, and at almost every step they were 
in danger of being washed from their feet, 
Several times did Cecil urge his companion 
to return to the chapel, but she preferred to 
brave the perils before her rather than go 
back, and besides, it would erelong be dark, 
and not for worlds would she remain im that 
fearful place after nightfall. 

On they passed, now climbing over some 
shaggy rock where the gullying water ran 
swiftest, and, where the thing was possible, 
Cecil took Ida in his arms and bore her 
along. They reached the level ground in 
safety, and erelong they passed through the 
back gateway of the castle wall. Ida prom- 
ised not to say anything concerning the mys- 
terious scene they had witnessed, and at 
the hall door the young man took leave of 
his charge, promising to call in the morning 
and see how she withstood the effects of the 
afternoon’s adventure. 

All that night Cecil Leland’s brain was 
racked by the memory of what he had be- 
held within the old chapel. He slept, but 
sleep was a succession of frightful dreams. 
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His heart was stout, and his soul was free 
from any contaminating influence; but yet 
he was not exempt from the peculiar super- 
stitions of the times. A thousand ghostly 
traditions hung about the wild coast and the 
deep forest of his native land, and he felt, 
he knew, that he had seen the spirit of his 
father! Several times he had made up his 
mind to speak with his mother on the sub- 
ject, but at length he resolved that he would 
give the chapel a thorough search, and sat- 
isfy himself that there was no human sol- 
vency to the mystery. A vague, undefina- 
ble idea that he was to be an instrument for 
the accomplishment of some strange work 
took possession of his mind, and perhaps the 
presence he had seen had something to do 
with the event. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOILED VILLAIN. 


THE morning broke most beautifully over 
the coast, the ocean and the forest, and as 
the first golden beams of the day-king came 
skipping along from the water-bound hori- 
zon, Cecil started forth from his home upon 
the mission of determined investigation. 
At the butler’s lodge, at the castle, he 
stopped to inquire after the health of Ida, 
but as she had not yet arisen he kept on his 
way. When he began to ascend the steep 
eminence behind the castle he found that 


the water had done running, save where ~ 


here and there a small, trickling stream still 
oozed out from the crevices in the rocks. 

A peculiar, fluttering sensation about the 
heart obtained in the young man’s bosom as 
he entered the old chapel, and for some min- 
utes after he had reached the interior, he 
stood and reflected upon the circumstances 
that had brought him to the present position. 
He saw the track the dark spectre had taken, 
and at length he followed it to the altar. 

The altar, as has been before stated, was 
a projection from the solid rock, and upon 
that side where he had last seen the phan- 
tom, Cecil commenced his examination. 
He searched the wall, and he searched the 
pavement, and he searched the altar, but 
not a crevice, even, could he discover. The 
back wall presented everywhere the same 
smooth, unbroken surface, having been 
chiseled out from the face of the cliff; the 
altar was solid in every part, and the pave- 
ment which might have afforded the best 


means of any secret passage seemed.to offer 
nothing of the kind. It was composed of 
large flags, firmly cemented together}, and 
taking a small dagger, which he usually wore 


about him, the young man got down upon ~ 


his knees and tried the seams between the 
flags, but he found the cement all firm and 
unbroken, and after a fruitless search of 
nearly half an hour he gave up in despair of 
discovering aught to indicate any means of 
human exit from the back part of the 
chapel. 

‘“‘°Twas indeed my father’s spirit,” ut- 
tered Cecil to himself, as he desisted from 
furtherexamination. ‘ The fancied creaking 
and snapping I heard was but the effect of 
some rolling stone or grating bush without. 
That he has revisted earth is obvious—but 
why should he thus come? Is it a commu- 
nion he would have with me? If so, what? 
Ha! Perhaps ’tisso. He knows that in my 
heart I have resolved to aid the smugglers 
no more. For that he would see me. But 
surely, he would not have his son leagued 
with them.”’ 

Thus talked Cecil Leland with himself, 
and thus murmuring, he passed out from 
the chapel. 

While our young hero was thus perform- 
ing his fruitless search, let us look for a time 
in at the castle. Ida Stanley had arisen, and 
though upon her naturally strong and healthy 
system the adventure of the previous day 
had left no marks, yet her mind was in a 
strange state of excitement. The day had 
been, in fact, one of the most eventful in 
her life. She had received and rejected the 
proposition of Lord John—she had accepted 
and acknowledged her return of the love of 
Cecil Leland, and to close all, she had seen 
one of the spectre dwellers of the old chapel. 
Feeling a sort of oppressed sensation from 
the confined air of the castle, and seeing the 
glorious sunbeams, and hearing the birds 
sing without, she resolved to walk out and 
gain vigor from the sweet breathings of 
nature. 

As she passed out through the hall she 
met old Malcolm, who informed her that 
young Leland had called there about an hour 
before, and that he had gone out through 
the postern and up over the hill. 

‘* Did he say when he was coming back?”’ 
asked Ida. 

‘** No, my young lady,” returned the but- 
ler, ‘* he only asked if you were well, that’s 
all.”’ 
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*¢ Did you notice which path he took ?”’ 
‘“¢ He took the one to the right—that which 
leads up by the old chapel.”’ 

Ida shuddered and passed on. She 
thought at once what must be the object of 
her lover’s visit, and gradually her fear and 
dread began to give place to curiosity. Be- 
yond the postern, and between that and the 
hill, was a wide spreading-like garden, culti- 
vated, however, only for shrubs and fruit, 
and towards this the young girl took her 
way. Here she resolved to walk About till 
Cecil returned from the chapel, and after 
she had idled away some ten minutes she be- 
gan to tie up some of the vines which had 
‘been loosened from their proper places by 
‘the storm, and in this vocation she wandered 
on through arbor after arbor until she 
reached the extremity of the garden, which 
was at some distance from the main castle 
wall. Here she was engaged in securing a 
long vine of wild grape, when the sound of 
approaching footsteps fell upon her ear, and 
on turning, she beheld Lord John Cleave- 
land. 

“You are out early this morning,” said 
John, as he came up to the young girl’s side, 
while upon his face there was a blending of 
forced solicitude and ill-concealed sarcasm. 

‘*T generally choose the fresh morning air 
for my pleasantest walks,’’ returned Ida. 

‘** But sometimes an afternoon walk proves 
full as agreeable, I should judge,” said John, 
while the bitter curl of the lip became more 
apparent. 

Ida Stanley blushed at first, but in a mo- 
ment she caught the sneer upon the young 
man’s lip, and a sense of offended dignity 
crept over her. 

** All walks are pleasant if the associa- 
tions be pleasant,’’ returned she, proudly. 

“So I thought,” said Lord John, and then 
changing his tone to one of more than ordi- 
nary import he continued:— 

‘* I followed you out here this morning be- 
cause 1 would speak with you upon an im- 
portant subject. It is one connected with 
which are all my hopes of the future. Sit 
down’here by my side.”’ 

* T can stand as well.” 

Then be it so. I choose to sit.” 

As his young lordship spoke, he took a seat 
upon one of the many wooden benches that 

_ were arranged beneath the arbor, and then 
looking up into Ida’s facc, he continued :— 

“ I would ask you now, Ida, that when I 
return from Oxford you will be my wife?” 
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‘¢ Your father asked me the same question 
yesterday,’’ said the young'girl, in trembling 
surprise. 

T know he did.” 

* And I gave him my answer.” 

know that, too.” 

*¢ Did he not tell it to you?” 

Yes.’’ 

‘¢ Then why need you trouble me further 
on the subject ?”’ 

‘* Because I would have a different an- 
swer.”’ 

‘*T can give none different from that.” 

“But you must.” 

“¢ Must ?”’ iterated Ida, starting back, and 
gazing into the face of her companion. 

“You need not start, for 1 mean just what 
I say, and it is a very simple matter, too.” 

“ Really, John, 1 know not what you 
mean. You surely would not take a wife up- 
on compulsion; neither could you desire one 
who could not love you as such.” 

‘¢ When we love a thing, Ida, we generally 
desire to possess it without regard to other 
considerations. Now I have loved you long 
and well, and I can ill brook to lose you. 
You must be mine.” 

** T cannot, John—indeed I cannot,” said 
the fair girl, while a look of anguish began 
to overspread her features, for she saw 
something in the flash of the young lord’s 
eyes, and in the twitching of his nether lip, 
that made her feel afraid. 

“Then you must have a reason for your 
refusal,’’ returned John, fixing his eye keen- 
ly upon his auditor. ; 

“If you possessed the least delicacy 
feeling, sir,’’ uttered Ida, while a quick flash 
of her deep blue eyes told that for the mo- 
ment, at least, her native pride had gained 
the ascendancy, “‘ you would not insist upon 
an answer to sucha query. Is it not enough 
that I have refused your proffered hand 
kindly, but firmly?” 

‘* Look ye, Ida Stanley,” exclaimed John, 
as anger began to expose itself, ‘I can tell 
you why you have refused me. You love 
another.” 

Ida trembled, but she replied not. 

_ *T have not been blind,” continued the 
young man. ‘You have refused me, be- 
cause you love that miserable vagrant—that 
plebian smuggler, that vile outlaw.” 

false! °Tis a base, cowardly lie!’ 
cried Ida, roused at once from her fear. 

‘* Do you mean to say that you do not love 
young Leland?” 
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*“*T mean not that. 
no smuggler.”’ 

“By heavens, he is!’’ exclaimed John 
Cleaveland, starting up from his seat. 

‘** And by the great heavens above me, he 
is not!”’ retorted Ida, now put upon her 
woman’s love—all powerful and unconquer- 
able. “I know what I say. Only three 
days ago I heard a conversation between 
Cecil and one whom I took to be the smug- 
gler captain of some band, and then I read 
the young man’s heart. Anneite and myself 
had been to take a stroll in the woods down 
towards the small river that runs into the 
bay, when the sound of voices arrested our 
attention, and I there heard that which 
makes me know that the outlawed business 
is hateful to him. They were about to sep- 
arate and we ran home as fast as we could; 
but Cecil is not a smuggler, indeed he is 
not.” 

“ A very pretty excuse, indeed, and I sup- 
pose you told my father of it?” 

** No, I did not.”’ 

‘** But you do not deny that you love this 
lowbred boy.” 

‘¢ With regard to Cecil Leland, sir, I have 
no more to say to you. Let me go.” 

‘* Not yet, pretty one,” said John, laying 
his hand upon Ida’s arm. “ Listen to mea 
moment more. You have been brought up 
under my father’s roof—he has cherished 
and protected you, and he has done it that 
you might be my wife. Now do you think I 
am thus to lose the prize? Do you think 
that that miserable fisher-boy is thus going 
to steal my jewel? No! by all the saints of 
the holy church, I'll kill him ere the thing 
shall be done, and then, do you prove re- 
fractory still, Pll lay you up for safe keeping 
in the other world! You may work by your 
tears upon the childish heart of my old fath- 
er, but they'll have no influence upon me. 
Mine you must be—you shall be.”’ 

“Let mi go! let me go!” shrieked Ida, 
struggling to free herself from the grasp 
that was growing tighter upon her arm. 

‘* Not till you promise,” hissed the villain. 

“* I will never promise! ”’ 

‘* But you will, though!” 

The poor girl now fairly cried with the e ex- 
cruciating pain of her arm, and a piercing 
shriek broke from her lips as the villain 
would have placed his hand over her mouth. 

‘“* Another cry like that, and it shall be 
your last,” exclaimed the ‘brute. 
“* Speak that promise, or ”—— 
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John Cleaveland’s half-uttered threat was 
not finished, for at that instant the entrance 
to the arbor was darkened by the form of 
Cecil Leland. A single moment the new- 
comer’s eyes flashed upon the scene, and 
then he sprang forward with the lion’s bound 
and struck the villain a blow upon the side 
of the head that sent him to the extremity 
of the arbor, where he fell like a stricken 
ox. 

‘* Ida, Ida—dear, dear Ida, are you hurt ?”’ 
uttered Cecil, as the fair girl tottered to his 
embrace. 

‘* Safe, safe,” was all she could murmur, 
and then her head fell upon her lover’s 
bosom. 

A moment it rested there, and then lifting 
Ida in his arms the young man carried her 
from the arbor. She had not swooned, and 
the fresh air, together with the presence of 
a protector, soon revived her. On their way 
to the castle she recounted to Cecil all that 
had transpired. 

* And do you mean to tell Sir William?” 
asked Cecil, as she closed. 

‘*T hardly know what to do. Advise me, 
Cecil.” 

‘Then I would not tell him at present. 
Lord John goes to Oxford in a day or two, 
and until he goes I would not be without an 
attendant. This is his first ebullition of 
wounded pride and anger at finding himself 
supplanted in your virgin affections, but it 
may not be his last. Even were Annette with 
you, he would not dare to trouble you. Be 
not afraid, Ida.” 

‘But you, Cecil—he will surely wreak 
some vengeance on you,’’ said the fair girl, 
with much concern. 

‘“* He will not attempt it if he has any re- 
gard for his own welfare,’ returned the 
youth, in a confident tone. “I expect I 
shall hear from him.”’ 

Before Cecil left the castle court he ex- 
plained to Ida the result of his visit to the 
old chapel, and also informed her that he 
should bring the butler some fish before 
night, after which he bade her an affection- 
ate adieu, and then hurried on his way, 
while Ida sought her own room, where she 
sank upon a chair, and shuddered with re- 
newed fear as she thought upon the startling 
events which had transpired. 

She was for the time out of danger, but 
where in her next steps might she not meet 
it. She had ever felt that John Cleaveland 
was areckless youth, and that he had grown 
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to be a reckless man, but she had never 
thought him such a villain. In the pure in- 
nocence of her own soul she could not con- 
ceive of the state of that man’s heart who 
could thus abuse her. She knew not the 
power of disappointed passion over the feel- 
ings of the native born villain. Her arm 
still ached where Lord John’s grasp had tor- 
tured the flesh, and as she saw the livid 
marks, hot, scalding tears rolled over her 
cheeks. 

Another thought came in turn through 
Ida Stanley’s mind. She loved Cecil Leland 
—she had loved him long and ardently, and 
now she had pledged him that love. Yet 
she knew that Sir William Cleaveland had 
the bestowal of her hand. Would he con- 
sent to the course she had chosen for her 
own happiness? The old earl had always 
allowed Cecil to play, when a boy, in the 
castle, and while John had been away to 
school the fisher-boy had been her compan- 
ion. In youth he had been with her, and 
Sir William had always looked with peculiar 
favor on him as he grew up. The old man 
could not have been blind to the result of 
such a companionship. Perhaps, however, 
he thought not that his beautiful ward could 
love one so humble. A proud daughter 
might not have done it, but the heart of the 
poor orphan dependant was different. 

Ida Stanley argued with herself, and she 
allowed herself to hope. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENCOUNTER IN THE FOREST. 


Two days had passedaway. The sun had 
just turned to the westward from its noon- 
tide height, when Cecil Leland drew his 
boat up to its usual landing-place, and hav- 
ing secured it, he took his way up the path 
that led to the forest. At the present time 
he wore a sword—an accompaniment which 
he seldom indulged in; but he knew that 
the young Lord Cleaveland was upon~ the 
watch to kill him, and he liked not to be un- 
prepared. The weapon he carried was 
heavy, and its virtues has been tested by his 
father. in many a hard-fought battle; and he 
who carried it was no novice in its use. 

The young man had proceeded some 
twenty rods on his way, when tbe sound of 
quick footfalls burst upon hisear. The path 
ahead of him was shut out from his view by 
an abrupt turn, and starting back a pace he 


waited to see who it was coming. He had 
to wait but a moment, however, for hardly 
had he come toa stand when the figure of 
Lord John Cleaveland appeared at the turn. 
The latter’s steps were quick and nervous, 
and he had been walking with his eyes bent 
to the ground, but when he cleared the bend 
in the path he instinctively raised his head, 
and he started with a sudden exclamation as 
he beheld his humble rival. 

The young lord stopped, and after a mo- 
ment he gazed upon the fisherman. His 
small gray eyes flashed with a vivid fire, and 
with hasty movement he drew his sword 
from its sheath. He took a step forward, 
and then stopping again, he dropped the 
point of his weapon upon the ground. A 
new emotion seemed to have possessed him, 
for he trembled, and a nervous hesitation 
was visible in his manner. Rage and fury 
were depicted upon every lineament of his 
features, but yet they were strangely blended 
with something that looked not unlike a 
momentary disappointment. 

“ Armed!” at length fell involuntarily 
from the lips of the young lord. ~ 

** Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Cecil, with bitter 
scorn, at once seeing the cause of John 
Cleaveland’s hesitation. ‘“‘And did you 
think to find me unarmed that you might 
assassinate me ?”’ 

‘**T sought to punish thee—I sought to re- 
move a poisonous viper from my path; but I 
like not to fight with one so low.” 

“Then you can easily avoid it, for I seek 
not an encounter. Let me pass, and you 
shall be relieved from what you so much 
fear.” 

** You pass not this spot alive! You have 
struck me, and your life shall pay the pen- 
alty.”’ 

“IT struck you, Lord John Cleaveland, be- 
cause you were acting the cowardly villain.’ 
I struck you that an innocent girl might be 
saved, and as such I would strike you again, 
even were it to the death. You are a cow- 
ard, and a base, mean-hearted villain! I 
looked for this meeting, and since I have 
expected it 1 have been prepared forit. For 
your information I will tell you that few 
men are my superiors in the use of the weap- 
ons we carry.” 

** No man shall strike me and live!” ex- 
claimed Cleaveland, as he advaneed, ‘ The 
epithets you have now applied affect me not, 
for you are too far beneath me to give them 
weight.” 
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_ The looks and manner of the young lord 

belied his words, for the language of Cecil 
Leland had stung him to the quick, and he 
started forward literally boiling over with 
rage. 
Stand back! stand back!” uttered Cecil, 
as he drew his own weapon. ‘ Pause ere it 
be too late, for I would not have thy blood 
on my hands.” 

‘“* But I would have thine—and I will have 
it. Take that!” 

Cecil did take the thrust that was made at 
him, but he took it upon the point of his own 
weapon and then threw it harmlessly off. 
Again and again Cleaveland lunged, but 
each time the quick eye of his antagonist 
caught the direction of the stroke and 
warded it off. Cleaveland raged and foamed 
with passion, while Cecil was cool and col- 
lected; but yet the former handled his sword 
with skill, and the latter saw that he could 
not much longer keep up the contest. Twice 
already had his enemy’s bosom been open, 
but he had not taken advantage of it. 

** Draw back! draw back! John Cleaveland, 
for I would not harm you,’ returned Cecil, 
as for the third time he knocked the young 
lord’s sword point to the ground, thus leav- 
ing his bosom exposed. ‘‘ I would not make 
your father childless.”’ 

John Cleaveland spoke not in reply, but 
again raising his sword he pressed on. His 
teeth were set firmly together, his lips were 
colorless, and between them stood a few 
drops of white foam. Cecil Leland stepped 
back, caught one stroke of his antagonist’s 
sword and threw it over his right shoulder. 
He took one more step back, and with in- 
creased confidence Cleaveland followed him 
up. Cecil watched with an eagle eye the 
whirling motion of the weapon that was 
turned against him. He gently turned its 
point up, and then, with a motion so quick 
and powerful that nothing could have with- 
stood it, he dealt John Cleaveland’s sword a 
blow close upon the hilt that sent it whiz- 
zing from its owner’s hand. The young 
fisherman knew that he should not miss his 
object, and as the sword fell he sprang and 
picked it up. 

Just at young Leland’s right hand had 
stood a double-trunked oak tree, only sep- 
arated at*the height of five feet by one or 
two inches, and quick as thought he ran the 
eonquered sword into the crevice, and then, 
with a sudden jerk, he snapped the bright 
blade in twain. 


Now are you satisfied?” coolly asked, 
Cecil, as he cast the bladeless hilt upom the, 
ground. 

For some time, John Cleaveland gazed». 


upon his victor without speaking. His ~ 


bosom heaved, and his hands nervously. 
clutched the open air at his side. 

‘* You shall not escape me thus,’”’ he at 
length exclaimed. ‘I will have the blood 
of thy dastard heart yet; so look to your- 
self.” 

** Now look ye, John Cleaveland,” re- 
turned the young fisherman, while a look of 
anger began to mantle his features, ‘‘ I will 
not let you off so easily again. If you seek 
my life after this, either you shall have it, 
or your own shall be the forfeit. Beware, 
now, for I speak not idly.” 

** Look to yourself—that’s all, for I may, 
be upon you when you least suspect it,” ut- 
tered Cleaveland between his clenched teeth. 

‘¢ As long as you remain in Northumber- 
land, you may be sure I shall watch you, for 
the man who can descend to brutish violence 
upon a defenceless female will not hesitate 
toseek vengeance upon him who has thwarted 
him in his diabolical plans. Never fear, sir, 
but that I shall watch you, and when we 
meet again may you be a better man.” 

As Cecil spoke he advanced and passed 
his late antagonist. He still held his naked 
sword in his hand, and Lord John inivolun- 
tarily stepped aside. The latter remained in 
a deep, troubled thought, with his eyes fixed 
upon the jeweled hilt of his broken sword, 
which lay upon the ground a few feet from 
him, while the former, once more thrusting 
his trusty weapon into its sheath, soon 
turned the bend in the path, and was beyond. 
a view of the late conflict. 

Cecil’s way lay towards the old castle, for 
he had received a summons to attend the 
earl, and as he walked along, his mind was 
of course wholly occupied by the affair that 
had just transpired, though the meditation 
lessened not the speed of his motion. He 
had reached the high rock, around the base 
of which the path took a turn, and near 
which we first met the smuggler captain, when 
he was startled by a large black adder that lay 
half coiled up in his way. The serpent 
raised its flat head as the young man ap- 
proached, ran out its forked tongue and sent 
forth a sharp hiss, and then moved off into 
the wood to the right. Cecil drew his sword 
and followed the poisonous viper, but at the 
distance of one or two rods it wormed its 
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way beneath a large stone, and for a mo- 
ment our hero stood irresolute. He liked 
not to move the stone with his hands, but 
yet he wished to destroy the venomous rep- 
tile, and to this end he searched about for 
a stick. He found none, however, save a 
few rotten ones, and so he cut a bough off 
with his sword, and having suitably trimmed 
it he went back to the stone and pried it 
over. The adder started out, but ere it 
could move beyond the reach of Cecil’s stick 
it was writhing in the agonies of death. As 
soon as the youth had despatched the ser- 
pent, he was upon the point of turning back 
again, when a folded paper, that lay in the 
bend of the overturned stone, caught his 
eye, and stooping over, he picked it up. It 
bore no address, but on opening it he read 
as follows:— 

** Garl:—I do not know when you will find 
this, but I put it here on Friday. Beware, 
for there is a spy upon your track. Be care- 
ful above all things, to steer clear of the 
castle. There is more thought by others 
than perhaps either you or I are aware of. 
You need not fear Cecil, but I would advise 
you not to trust him further. M.” 

Again and again the young man perused 
the strange missive, and he knew that the 
hand-writing was that of his mother. He 
knew that his mother was sworn to assist 
and protect the smugglers as far as lay in her 
power, but in this note he thought he could 
detect her knowledge of their piracies. Who 
could this spy be? Cecil thought it must 
mean himself, though the writer did not dare 
say so, forhe remembered the conversation he 
had held with his mother with regard to Garl 
Tamell. At any rate, the youth felt sure 
that Garl would not return till the first of 
the week, and the present day was Friday— 
the very date of the letter; he resolved to 
keep his own counsel and await any result 
that might flow from his mother’s suspic- 
ions, little doubting that he could circum- 
vent any plot that might be made against 
himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 
‘THE old earl with seated in his large arm- 
chair when Cecil with introduced into his 
presence, and was a kind smile he welcomed 
the youth to his present interview. Cecil 
gratefully acknowledged the kindness, and 
then at a sign from the old man he took a seat. 


** Cecil,”? commenced the earl, as soon as 
the attendant had withdrawn, ‘I have 
called you:upon an important subject, but ere 
I proceed I ‘have two important requests to 
make. The first is, that you will not deceive 
me in any of your answers, either directly or 
indirectly.” 

*¢ As God lives, sir, I will not.” 

‘¢And the other is, that you will not even 
hint to others the subject of my business.”’ 

**-You may trust me with your life,’’ re- 
turned Cecil, proudly, but yet with consid- 
erable show of nervous anxiety, for the 
thought of his love for Ida flashed through 
his mind. ‘I will not deceive you, sir, nor 
betray whatever of confidence you may 
repose in me.” 

‘** What I have to say concerns the smug- 
glers that infest this coast, and knowing 
that you 

‘*Hold a moment,” interrupted. Cecil, 
while a sudden painfulness flitted across his 
face; ‘‘ I told you I would not deceive you, 
but still I must beg permission to retain such 
knowledge as I may desire.” 

‘¢ Of course, Cecil, I will ask no more than 
you are willing to give,’ frankly returned 
the earl. ‘I have received from the king 
letters commanding me to use my exertions 
in ferreting out and bringing to justice the 
smugglers that infest our coast, and he also 
intimates that they have a haunt near my 
own castle. Now I have long known that 
contraband goods were frequently landed 
somewhere along our coast, but I knew not 
that they had any particular place near here. 
I know that your father was a smuggler, and 
I have reason to believe that ever since his 
death, you have been acquainted with many 
of their incomings and outgoings, though I 
know that you are not by heart one of their 
number.” 

‘“‘T thank you, Sir William, for your good 
opinion, and I assure you that I have in 
truth merited it. I have known much of 
the smugglers’ affairs, for when my father 
was upon his deathbed, he gained from mea 
most fearful, binding oath, that I would as- 
sist his old comrades whenever they might 
need it. I have feared to break that oath, 
but now it no longer binds me. I am free 
from the lawless compact against whieh my 
soul has ever revolted.”’ 

‘Have you been with the smugglers on 
any of their recent excursions ?”’ asked tHe 
old earl, as he gazed with a peculiar admira- 
tion into the face of the youth. 
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‘** No, sir—not for-over four years.” 

‘** But yet you have known of those excur- 
sions ?” 

‘* Yes, sir; for I have frequently helped 
them get their goods on shore.” 

** Ah, and do they make a practice of 
landing them near here ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, sir—they sometimes run their brig 
into the Lollards, run their cargoes by night 
up the stream in boats, hide them in the 
forest, and, as opportunity offers, convey 
them to the high road. Some, however, are 
landed to the southward, and some to the 
northward of here.”’ 

** And now, Cecil, I have another question, 
still more important, to ask you. An asser- 
tion has been made before the Admiralty 
that these same smugglers have been guilty 
of the most fearful piracy and wholesale 
murder. Can you tell me aught of this?” 

The young man started at this announce- 
ment, and hesitated for a moment; but soon 
he regained his composure, and looking 
steadily into the old earl’s face, he replied:— 

“Sir William, ere I proceed any further 
in this matter, I would ask of you a pledge.”’ 

** Name it, my boy.” 

**T would ask you to give me your pledge 
that you will not use the intelligence I may 
give you, until such time as I may give such 
consent.” 

‘* You might never give such consent.” 

‘“*But I will—and that, too, within a 
month,” confidently returned Cecil. 

* Well, ” gaid Sir William, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “I give you my pledge to 
that effect.”’ 

“Then, sir, I will answer your question, 
and give you my reasons for the condition I 
ask; but had you asked this question one 
week ago, I could not have answered it. 
The smugglers who frequent the Lollard’s 
Bay have committed some most atrocious 
piracies, and I think they are even now up- 
on such an expedition, and, sir, I had in my 
own heart resolved that some of them should 
be brought to justice.” 

“* Some of them, Cecil? Are they not all 
equally guilty 

“Let me explain, Sir William. Among 
that smuggler band there are some who have 
been friends to me—friends who laughed and 
played with me in childhood—who taught 
me the rudiments of my present knowledge 
—who took pleasure in seeing me happy, 
and who protected me from danger, some- 
times even at the risk of their own lives. 


To them I am bound by a solemn oath not 
to betray their liberties; but throwing that 
oath aside, I could not give myself as a tool 
for their arrest. Were they by their own 
means to fall into the hands of justice, I. 
could not feel sorry—I could sorrow for the 
deed that led them to the fate, but not for the. 
fate itself; but were I to betray them—still 
friends as they are—I should trample upon 
the purest feelings and impulses of my own 
heart. The pure heart will shun the society 
of old friends when that society involves 
bad example, but it ought not to betray 
them.” 

The old earl had gazed fixedly into the 
illumined features of the young speaker, and 
as he now came to a momentary pause he 
started up from his chair and caught the 
youth by the hand. 

Humble as you are, Cecil, you are yet a 
noble fellow,” exclaimed the old man, “‘ and 
I honor you for the pure sentiments of your 
heart. I know I may trust you in this 
matter.”’ 

Here Sir William sank back into his old 
armchair, and then continued:— 

‘* Now tell me the secret of this affair.” 

‘**T can tell you in a few words,”’ returned 
the young man, with a glow of grateful 
pride. ‘‘Since my father’s death, until 
within a year or two, Mark Buntnell has had 
command of the smuggler brig, but he was 
superseded by a man named Garl Tamell, 
who offered the crew golden inducements to 
make him their leader. They were pleased 
with the prospects of speedy wealth which 
he held up, and they elevated him to the 
command he sought. Erelong after Tamell 
took charge of the brig he introduced some 
fifteen or twenty men of his own kind on 
board, and then he showed his true colors. 
He was bound to turn the smuggler into a 
pirate, and partly by threats, he succeeded 
in his villainous plans. Now this Garl 
Tamell and his own immediate followers I 
will myself contrive to deliver up; but the 
rest—my old comrades—I must first get out 
of the way, for I know that when they are 
once clear of their present compact, they 
will never again return to it. Now you un- 
derstand my position.” 

** Perfectly,” returned the old earl, “and 
you shall have it all your own way. There 
has. always been a man-of-war brig sent on 
to our coast, so my letters say, to hunt up 
this smuggling pirate, and she ated yet fall 
into their hands.” 
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“ Alas, Sir William,” returned Cecil, 
while a shudder ran through his frame, “ the 

government will never see their brig again, 

and I fear that not a soul of her crew will 

tell the tale of her loss.”’ 

‘* How! ” exclaimed the old man, starting 
with a sudden surprise. ‘Surely these pi- 
rates have not destroyed a king’s vessel? ”’ 

** No sir, she was dashed in pieces on the 
Beak Reefs.” 

Cecil hesitated a moment as he spoke, and 
then he went on and recounted the facts as 
they had happened, from his meeting with 
Garl Tamell in the forest, to his conversa- 
tion with Buntnell in the Ranger’s cabin. 
After he had closed his minute account, the 
earl sat for some moments in a deep and 
troubled thought; but at length he said:— 

** Well, Cecil, under all the circumstances 
I cannot blame you for the hand you had in 
the affair, for it will yet turn out for good; 
but I would like to know how they disposed 
of their cargo.” 

_ “TI suppose, sir, that such portions as 

they wished to land here were conveyed up 
the river that night, where they were placed 
in the hands of confidential agents. Early 
on the following morning the brig was off, 
and I suppose the remainder of her cargo 
was carried further up towards the coast of 
Scotland, for they have an extensive secret 
agency in Berwick.” 

“* Have you any idea when the smugglers 
will be here again ?”’ 

‘**'No, sir; but when they are you may be 
sure I shall be on the alert.” 

“T hope you will. But about this Garl 
Tamell—who is he?” 

** That is more than I can tell you, though 
I must confess that a strange suspicion has 
taken possession of my brain that I have 
seen him under different circumstances.”’ 

** How old a man is he?” 

**T should say that he was not far from 
forty, though not older than that.” 

‘*¢ You said that he had gone upon a land 
route somewhere.”’ 

‘** Yes, probably to see some of his agents.” 

When will he return ?”’ 

** Let’s see—to-day is Friday. He may be 
back Sunday, and perhaps not until Mon- 
day.” 

“Then you may see him?” 
* Perhaps so.”’ 
“ Why not arrest him, then, at once?” 


“ Because,” returned Cecil, ‘‘ by so doing 
we may lose the rest of the villains, for there 
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are others on board the brig as bloody as 
himself, and who would undoubtedly be glad 
to take the command, and pursue the same 
atrocious course. No, I think it best not to 
trouble him till we can take the rest with 
him. If sufficient force could only be held 
in waiting, we might entrap them the first 
time they come into the bay, and I shall prob- 
ably discover when that occurs.” 

‘¢ As for that matter,” said the earl, “I 
can give from my own household a sufficient 
force. I cannot have less than fifty stout 
men about the castle—take my hostlers, 
woodmen, gamekeepers, and other servants 
altogether.”’ 

‘¢ Then the matter may be easily arranged, 
and I will give you early intelligence of the 
pirates’ approach,”’ said Cecil. 

** But where will Tamell join his vessel ?” 
asked Sir William, as a sudden thought 
seemed to flash through his mind. 

‘IT do not know. He has of course ap- 
pointed some rendezvous, but in all proba- 
bility it’s some way north of here.” 

‘¢ Then I may consider the matter settled 
for the present; but I tell you, Cecil, if you 
succeed, your reward shall be a handsome 
one.” 

‘* Reward, sir! ’’ iterated the young man, 
while his eye seemed to emit a succession of 
bright sparks. ‘No, Sir William, for any 
other labor than this I might take pay, but I 
would not have the world point its finger at 
me and say. ‘ There goes the man that be- . 
trayed his brothers for money! ””’ 

‘¢ You take a wrong idea of this matter.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I do, sir; but such are my feel- 
ings, and I would not trample upon them.” 

“Well, have your own way,” returned 
the earl, ina kind tone. “I do not blame 
you, and if I were in your position I might 
act the same; but nevertheless, you shall 
not go without a suitable reward.” 

Cecil made no objection to the proposition, 
and erelong afterwards he took his leave of 
Sir William and passed out from the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SURPRISE. 


SABBATH morning dawned. It wasacalm 
and beautiful morning, and within the large 
hall of the old castle were assembled the 
household for divine worship. Lord John 
Cleaveland was not there—he had started for 
Oxford; but Cecil Leland was there, and he 
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knelt by the side of Ida Stanley. The old 
earl alone remained in his seat, but while 
the others were upon their knees, he bent 
his head forward at the foot of the temporary 
altar. 

The venerable priest commenced the ser- 
vices, and when he closed them each one 
present felt more happy and more devout. 
There was considerable confusion when the 
household began to separate, and taking ad- 
vantage of the scene, Ida pulled Cecil by the 
sleeve, and made a motion for him to follow 
her. He did so, and she led the way to the 
garden back of the castle. There was a 
strange mixture of anxiety and curiosity 
upon her features as she passed along, and 
the young man wondered not a little at its 
import. 

“* Cecil,” she commenced, as soon as they 
had reached one of the arbors, where they 
took a seat side by side, “‘ early this morning, 
before the dew had been drank up by the 
warm rays of the sun, I took a walk up the 
hill towards the old chapel. I had intended 
to go only part way up, but the fresh morn- 
ing air was so inviting, and the scene was so 
lovely, that I found myself in sight of the 
old chapel before I was aware that I had 
walked half the distance. Instantly on see- 
ing that dismal-looking place ’»—— 

Only dismal from associations,” inter- 
rupted Cecil; “‘ for of itself ’tis a lovely spot.”’ 

Perhaps continued Ida. ‘ Well, as 
I was saying, the moment I saw the chapel 
I turned to retrace my steps; but hardly had 
I done so when I was intercepted by a man 
who came bounding down from one of the 
craggy, sloping cliffs to my left. He stopped 
directly in front of me, and raised his laced 
hat from his head. At first I should have 
screamed, for the intruder was a savage, re- 
pulsive looking man; but when I saw that 
he was so apparently polite, I thought it 
might be some casual traveler, and I 
stopped.” 

**But he offered no violence?” uttered 
Cecil. 

“‘No—listen. He smiled, and told he I 
was beautiful.” 

“ He was a truth-teller at all eval? 39 

Ida blushed, and then continued :— 

“He advanced a step and took my hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Then I would 
have screamed, but I dared not.” 

“The villain! ”? ejaculated Cecil. 

“Then he let go of my hand and told me 
that the sight of me had filled his heart with 
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love, and that he should see me again. I. 
trembled with fear, and begged of him to let 
me pass. He smiled again—but "twas a@ 
half-sarcastic smile—and stepped one side. 
‘I shall see you again,’ he uttered, as I fled’ 
past him, and with all the speed I could 
command I ran towards the castle; but he 
made no movement to follow me, for at the 
path I instinctively turned my head back, 
and I saw him standing where I left him.” 

“How did he look? How was he 
dressed ?”’ asked the young man, in nervous 
excitement. 

‘“* He was a stout, dark-looking man.” 

‘* With shaggy black hair? ”’ 

Yes. ” 

“ Did he wear a blue and white feather in 
his hat?” 

Yes, yes.” 

“He is a villain, Ida—a deep, black- 
hearted villain.” 

The fair girl shuddered and moved closer 
to her companion. 

“He is the captain of a gang of bloody 
pirates! ”’ 

Ida uttered a low cry of fright. 

** It is Garl Tamell whom you have met; 
but I think he meant you no harm. He 
must have met you by accident.” 

‘But what did he mean by saying he 
should see me again?” 

‘¢ Oh, only a mere piece of gallantry,” re- 
turned Cecil, hoping to quell the fears of his 
companion, but still having fears of his own, 
for the thought that Tamell might often 
have seen Ida about the grounds of the cas- 
tle, and fallen in love with her beauty, 
flashed upon his mind, and with that thought 
came the conviction that the villain would 
not hesitate to use any means in his power 
to gain the fair girl into his possession if he 
so wished. But he hid his thoughts from 
Ida, and taking her hand, he continued:— 

‘You need not fear, sweet one, though 
for the present I would not risk myself alone 
away from the courtyard. There you will 
certainly be safe.” 

‘¢ But what business could he have about 
here ?” 

‘Oh, the smugglers have haunts all along 
our coast.’” 

‘¢T thought you said he was a pirate ?” 

“Yes, Ida, I did. Many of the smugglers 
have turned their hands to that business.’” 

“* And do they congregate about here?” 
asked Ida, as she involuntarily looked about 
her in alarm. 
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a cargo into the Lollards, but they will not 
do it much longer.’’ 

“I thought Buntnell was captain of the 
smugglers,” said Ida, as she began to regain 
her composure. 

_“ Buntnell ? and how did you know him ?” 
asked Cecil, in some surprise. 

“* Why, don’t you remember the man that 
some of our folks found between two and 
three years ago, who had fallen and hurt 
him near the old chapel? the one whom I 
nursed till he got well?” 

Ah, yes—I remember.” 
** Well, after he had gone, old Malcolm 
told me he was the smuggler captain.” 

. “So he used to be, Ida, but he is not so 


now. This Garl Tamell has superseded 


him. But cheer up, sweet love. You have 
nothing to fear, for I will watch over you as 
I would over my own life. Only you must 
not for the present venture too far away.” 

**T will not again, Cecil.” 

“Do not, for I should be most miserable 
should evil befall you.”’ 

As the young man spoke he gazed tenderly 
into the eyes of the fair girl, and she, too 
gazed i into his. There must have been magic 
in that look, for gradually Cecil’s arm had 
been finding its way around his companion’s 


slender form, and at that moment their Tips 


came together. 

The tide of love rolled forth its sweetest, 
purest waters, but in a moment that tide 
fell against a hidden rock, its waves fell for 
an instant to a dead calm, and then rolled 
back to their fountain. The aged form of 
Sir William Cleaveland darkened the en- 
trance to the arbor! 

The old earl gazed in speechless wonder 
upon the scene that met his eye. Cecil 
withdrew his arm from its welcome rest, 
and sat trembling beneath the keen glance 
that was fixed upon him, while Ida, with a 
half-stifled exclamation of pain, nestled her 
head upon her lover’s shoalder. 

“Cecil,”? at length said Sir William, 
while an expression of pain rested upon his 
time-wrought face, ‘‘ is this the way you re- 
pay me for all I have done for you?” 

va Indeed, Sir William,” uttered the young 
man, in a hesitating, embarrassed manner, 


_ you misunderstand me.” 


-“ T surely can understand what I see,” re- 
iis the earl. 

“But you cannot see what I feel,” said 
the young man, arising from his seat and 
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taking a step forward, while he bowed his 
head respectfully. ‘I trust, sir, that I have 
not offended you ?” 

The old man ran his eye over the noble 
form of the youth, and then he regarded the 
shrinking form of Ida Stanley. A pleasant 
look struggled half way up to his brow, but 
he instantly repressed it, and turning again 
to Cecil, he said:— 

“T had not thought, when I extended to 
you the hospitalities of my roof, that you 
would repay it thus. Ah, now I see whohas 
robbed my son of a bride.” 

William,” uttered Cecil, gaining con- 
fidence as he proceeded, “‘ had you given me 
only the shelter of your roof, I might never 
have raised my eyes to your ward; but you 
gave to my companionship the sweet angel 
of your home—you asked me to guide her in 
her forest rambles, to sail with her upon the 
bay, to protect her among the rugged cliffs, 
and to beguile her leisure moments. I did 
it, and when I found pleasure in her society, 
I began to long forit. I considered not then 
the deep passion I was cherishing in my 
bosom, and still I held the sweet cup to my 
lips and quaffed the love stream thag flowed: 
from it. At length I understood the power 
that had sanctified the altar of my soul and 
then I would have burst the bonds that 
bound me, but I had not the power. My 
heart is not made of such adamantine mate- 
rial that it could pass unscathed through the 
ordeal to which you yourself subjected it.”’ 

The old earl’s face had been stern, but it 
now struggled between the shades of pain 
and kindness. He did love the humble 
fisher-boy, for his young heart had ever been 
good and true, and his happy face had shed 
many a ray of sunshine over the old man’s 
heart. Sir William had many a time joyed 
to see the happy children play, and as he 
stood and gazed upon them now, he could 
not find it in his heart to be angry; but pride 
yet whispered in his soul. 

“Cecil,” he said, at length, “if you had 
been honest towards me—honest to yourself 
—you would have checked this intimacy 
when you began to feel its power.” 

‘“‘ Father—Sir William,” murmured Ida, 
springing forward and throwing her arms 
about the old man’s neck, ‘ Cecil is not to 
blame for this. It is I, I, who am to blame. 
He told me that he should leave me—that he 
might never see me more, and he would 
have bidden me farewell. I could not bear 
the separation, and I asked him why he was 
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going. He wished not to tell me, but still 
said he must go. At length I knew that he 
loved me—that he dared not confess it, and 
that he would remove himself from the influ- 
ence of a passion which he deemed hopeless. 
I made him confess, and then I told him 
that I, too, had loved in return. This was 
after you spoke to me about yourson. Then 
{ knew not that Cecil loved me. Blame me, 
Sir William, and on me let your censure 
fall.”’ 

The old earl put the fair suppliant from 
him and commenced pacing up and down 
the arbor. There were two powerful emo- 
tions at work in his bosom. One was the 
natural love and kindness of his nature, the 
other was the deep pride of his noble blood. 

‘* Tda,”’ he said, as he stopped in front of 
where she stood, ‘‘ when your noble father 
left you to my care, he gave not only your 
happiness, but your honor, into my keeping. 
You are to me as my own daughter, and the 
blood that flows in your veins is as pure as 
my own. I am sorry this thing has hap- 
pened, for I have been to blame—I have 
been blind to the natural result of my own 
doings, yet I dare not allow your union.” 

‘** Oh, say not so,” cried Ida, again flinging 
her arms about the earl’s neck, while tears 
rolled over her cheeks. 

The old man was moved, for when he 
turned his head upon Cecil, he found him, 
too, in tears, though th youth was strug- 
gling hard to keep them back. He felt Ida’s 
heart throbbing against his bosom, and a 
bright teardrop gathered in his own eye. 
At length he turned to Cecil and said:— 

“ Cecil, now I am not prepared to setile 
this momentous affair, though I would have 
given half my fortune had it not have hap- 
pened, for in either case I must be the suf- 
ferer. Either I must break through and 
trample under foot the stern law of our 
proud nobility, or I must crush the heart of 
this sweet child. But I would ask of you one 
promise. Pledge me your word that you 
will not speak again with Ida till Garl Tamell 
is in my power. I ask this because I have 
heard that the pirate chieftain meditates 
some dire calamity against my house.”’ 

‘““How! What! Who told you this?” 


uttered Cecil, aroused in an instant from his 
dejection. 

“IT know not who,” returned the earl, 
“but last night I received an anonymous 


letter bidding me be on my guard against 
him.”’ 
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‘* By heavens! the villain met Ida this 
very morning near the old chapel, and "twas 
to tell me this that she drew me hither. I tell 
thee, Sir William, ’tis against her the blow 
is aimed. She knew him not then, but the 
moment she described him to me I recog- 
nized him.”’ 

The earl turned an inquiring look towards 
Ida, and she told him all that had transpired. 

He listened attentively to the end, and 
then, while a dark cloud passed over his face, 
he said:— 

“The villain must be taken. He cannot 
be far from here.” 

“Too far to be captured, at all events,’ 
returned Cecil. “If you will guard your 
castle, and look well to Ida, I will erelong 
trap Garl Tamell, and in the meantime I will 
give you the pledge you ask,” 

* Cecil, I thank thee,”’ uttered Sir William, 
extending his hand to the youth as he spoke. 
“IT begin to fear this wicked man, and I 
would have him safe.” 

‘¢ And so you shall, sir.” 

** Now, Ida, come with me to the castle,’ 
said the earl, “and you Cecil, follow on, for 
I would see the alone.”’ 

As the old man spoke he took his fair 
ward by the hand, and led her on through 
the homeward path, while Cecil followed 
slowly after them. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WARNING. 


THE subject of the earl’s interview with 
Cecil was only a further arrangement for the 
capture of Garl Tamell and his band, but 
they arrived at nothing more definite than 
had previously been understood. Not a 
word was spoken about the affair of the 
young people’s love, though the young man 
every moment expected it would be broached. 
Whatever may have been Sir William’s feel- 
ings in regard to the matter, it affected him 
not in the least towards his young compan- 
ion, for his manner was as frank and open 
as ever, and no reserve marked his usual de- 
portment. Upon this circumstance, how- 
ever, Cecil placed no undue weight in favor 
of his suit with Ida, for he too well knew 
the disposition of the old man. He knew 
the ear] to be one of those who never allow 
useless troubles to perplex them; and he 
knew, too, that the kind old man relied im- 
plicitly upon the assurance he had received 
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him, “Garl Tamell seeks your life. 


from himself that he would not speak with 


Ida, other than in way of common courtesy, 
till the appointed time. 


It’ was some time past noon when Cecil | 


left the castle, and on his way homeward he 


took the path towards the river,as he wished — 


to take some fishing-tackle along with him 
from his boat. He walked fast, and in a 
comparatively short space of time he reached 


‘the spot where his skiff was hauled up. He 
‘was just in the act of stepping over the gun- 


whale after his tackle, when a rustling in the 
bushes near him attracted his attention. He 
sprang instantly back, laid his hand upon 


the hilt of his sword, and was about to draw 
_it from its scabbard, when he saw that the 


intruder was a small boy, and one whom he 
had seen on board the Ranger. 

*¢ Ah, what are you doing here? ” inquired 
Cecil, not a little surprised at seeing the boy 
there. 

‘*T have been watching for you, sir,” re- 
turned the lad, stepping forward. 

*¢ And what do you want with me?” 

The boy cast a furtive glance about him, 


and stepping nearer he said, in a low, anx- 


ious tone:— 
You won’t betray me, sir?” 
“ Betray you? No.” 
‘* Nor the one that sent me?” 
No—speak on.”’ 
‘¢ Swear—swear that you won’t betray us,”’ 


continued the boy, again casting about him — 


the same nervous glance. 
* Then I swear.” 
‘¢ By the holy cross ?” 
_ .“ Yes, by the holy cross, that I won’t be- 


tray you,” returned Cecil, whose curiosity 
‘was now wrought up to the highest pitch. 


** Now speak out.”’ 
“ Well, sir,’ and again he looked about 


You 
must beware of him.” 


‘¢ Ha, how learned you this ?” 
‘* Mark Buntnell overheard him last night 


talking with one of the men.” 


*¢ And what did he say?” 
“IT don’t know exactly. Buntnell told me 


_to come here and stay till I saw you, and 


inform you of Tamell’s plan. All he told 
me was, that Tamell suspected that you 


meant to betray him into the hands of the 


officers, and that he had sworn to have your 
life. ” 
‘* But where did this conversation take 


place?” 


‘In the cabin, sir.” 
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“On the brig ?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘*¢ But where is she ?” 

“ At Wing Cove.” 

And where is Tamell 

“IT do not know. He came on board yes- 
terday, but he went away again before day- 
light this morning.” 

‘* Buntnell sent you, did he ?”’ 

“ You, 

“And where are you to join hems brig . 
again?” 

At the cove.” 

‘*Do you know where Tamell is going to 
join her?” 

‘¢ Buntnell knows, but he didn’t tell me. 
The brig’s going to stop at the cove till to- 
morrow to take in water, and I shall get 
back along before midnight.” 

Cecil Leland gazed into the face of the boy 
for several moments in profound silence. 
The intelligence he had received was of 
course unexpected, but the subject-matter 
of it was by no means new to thoughts; 
yet the warning was timely, for he knew 
that the villain was even now in the vizinity, 
or at least, he had every reason to believe 
80. 

“Tell me one thing more, boy,” said 
Cecil, at length. ‘* Where is the brig bound 


on her next trip?” 


don’t know, sir.”’ 

“ Well, did Buntnell say anything about 
how Tamell intended to meet me?”’ 

‘*No—I guess he didn’t hear anything 
about it, only that the captain meant to kill 
you.” 

Again our hero fell into a fit of musing, 
and ever and anon he would cast over the 


features of the boy a keen, penetrating 


glance. Once or twice. a questi 


mark of some kind, seemed strugg 


OF 


upon 
_his lips, but it was quickly holden. back, and 


another searching glance would follow, At 
length Cecil bent his eyes to the ground, 
placed his forefinger upon his nether lip, and 
after a moment’s meditation in that matter, 
he looked up to his young informant, and 
said :— 

‘* Buntnell would not have trusted you with 
this errand unless you had been perfectly 
safe with a secret.’’ 

‘* I owe my life to Mark Buntnell, sir, and 
though I can’t say that 1 much admire the 
life I am forced to lead, yet between, him 
and me there is a tie that cannot be 
broken.”’ 
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“Then you will deliver to Buntnell an er- 
rand from me, and beware that not another 
soul hears it ? ”’ 

‘*T will, certainly,” returned the boy, in a 
frank tone and manner. 

“Then tell him that the next time the 
brig lands anywhere here, he must let me 
know of it. Tell him that his own safety, 
and that of our own crew, depend upon it; 
and above all, warn him not to mention this 
to another soul. Tell him that whatever 
may come, Cecil Leland will protect his old 
friends, and that under whatever circum- 
stances they may be brought on this coast I 
willstand by them. Will you tell him this ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir, I will.” 

“ Mind now,” repeated Cecil, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ tell him that the very first time the 
brig lands upon the coast of Northumber- 
land, I must know of it, and that ’tis for his 
own and his old companions’ safety that I 
ask it; and bid him not breathe it to a living 
soul. And you, too, will be secret? ” 

** As L live I will. But oh, tell me, sir, if 
all comes to pass, shall 1 be forever free 
from those fearful, bloody scenes? ” 

Buntnell consents, you shall.’’ 

**()h, then I know I shall, for I have heard 
him say that he wished himself clear of the 
scrape.”’ 

‘Tell me, my boy, what relation are you 
to Buntnell? ” asked Cecil, as he regarded 
the lad with more than an ordinary degree 
of interest. 

*“*T am the child of his only sister,’’ re- 
turned the boy in mournful accents. ‘* When 


my parents died he took me in charge.” 


** And your name ?”’ 
Harry Milbank, sir.” 
** Well, Harry, you can return now, but 


‘mind what I have told you, and in the 
“meantime you shall not go unrewarded for 
‘your services. Though I have nothing to pay 


you now, yet I may have erelong.”’ 

“Think not of that, Mr. Leland,’ uttered 
the boy, in an earnest, half-supplicating 
tone; ‘for if you even exert yourself to 
free'me from the bloody decks of the Ranger 
I shall be eternally your debtor.” 


Cecil was pleased at the good heart which 
the lad thus manifested, not less than by 
the remarkable degree of intelligence which 
he evinced; and after bidding him to be 
careful and expeditious in his way back to 
Wing Cove, he shook him warmly by the 
hand and bade him farewell, again remind- 
ing him of the pledge he was under. 

The boy quickly disappeared among the 
bushes, seeming desirous of avoiding any 
beaten path; and as soon as he was out of 
sight Cecil took his fishing-tackle from his 
boat and started on towards home, As he 
wended his way along the bank of the small 
river his thoughts were busy, not exactly 
with what he had heard, but with a concom- 
tant idea. He thought of his mother—he 
thought of the letter he had found beneath 
the rock, and he could not drive the belief 
from his mind that she had warned Garl 
Tamell of his probable treason. He could 
not, of course, think that his mother would 
do aught that she deemed would endanger 
his life, but he was well aware of her princi- 
pal incentive to action. She received nearly 
all her sustenance from the smugglers, and 
therefore she felt a lively interest in their 
welfare. She knew that her son was opposed 
to their method of life as smugglers, and 
she had ample reason to believe that he 
wuuld desert them entirely if he knew their 
piratical propensities. Cecil believed his 
mother knew that the crew had become pi- 
rates, and that she felt a desire to keep him 
ignorant of the fact; so she merely advised 
Tamell not to trust him, thinking that with 
regard to himself the matter would there 
rest. Our hero, however, felt certain, from 
his knowledge of the pirate chieftain’s char- 
acter, that such a hint as his mother had, 
innocently perhaps, thrown out, would serve 


to raise Tamell mortally against him; and 


the more he thought, the more he became 
convinced that his mother’s hint had been 
the sole basis upon which the villain founded 
his deadly resolution—a resolution, however, 
the effects of which he felt himself duly pre- 
pared against. 


[To be continued.] 
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DICK TOODLEMAN’S MASQUERADE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


T was the worst snow-storm of the sea- 
son, and as it still continued, and blew 
furiously, promised to be the greatest within 
the memory of the oft-quoted oldest inhabi- 
tant. 

Of course the railroads were all blocked 
up, but none quite so badly as the one upon 
which our hero, Mr. Richard Toodleman, 
had started for his home in Millikinville. 

He had taken the express train for W—— 
at four o’clock that afternoon, and at ten 
‘o’clock that evening the train had come toa 
dead stop opposite the village of Umbagog, 
just at the entrance to a long, deep cut that 
was packed full of snow, and had got to be 
shoveled out, as no engine could force its 
_ way through it. 

As this would necessitate a delay of sev- 
eral hours, the majority of the passengers 
left the train and went to the hotel in the 
‘village, where they took supper, aud those 
‘who were not in too great a hurry to reach 
‘their various destinations engaged rooms for 
the night. 

- Among the latter was our hero who, short- 

ly after supper, bade the agreeable young 
widow, whose acquaintance he had made on 
the cars,—having occupied the same seat 
with her,—good-night, and retired to the 
apartment that had been assigned him. 

Now, if the reader supposes that our mu- 
‘tual friend, Dick Toodleman, was in love 
with the charming widow, why, all I can say 
is, that the reader don’t know anything about 
“Mr. Toodleman or his affairs; for the fact is, 
our hero was terribly in love with another 
woman. 

Her name was Adelaide Tirrell, and she 
lived in Millikinville. She was the only 
daughter of her father, who, by the way, 
was a widower and rich,—oh! so rich! 

Miss Tirrell was extravagantly fond of our 
Dick. She lavished her young affections 
upon him as freely as those old Greeks and 
Trojans used to pour their wine around in 
their libations to the gods. 

This was as it should be. I like to see a 
‘young woman affectionate; but Mr. Tirrell 
wasn’t of my way of thinking. He didn’t 
love Dick Toodleman any to speak of, and 
he objected very strongly to his daughter 


entwining her affections around the image 
of any young man who didn’t suit him. 
That was the way with old Mr. Tirrell; and 
a very bad way it was I think, don’t you, my 
lovely reader ? 

Perhaps you didn’t know that Dick was a 
lawyer? Well, he was, and a first-rate law- 
yer too, although he hadn’t a great many 
clients. He was too young to have a very 
extended reputation established, and also 
too young to have made a very great for- 
tune; and it was principally on account of 
his lack of fortune that Mr. Tirrell so 
strongly objected to him for a son-in-law. 

Dick had been living in Millikinville about 
five years at this time, and for the last three 
years he had been entirely devoted to the 
pretty Adelaide. 

Her father didn’t pay much attention to 
Dick’s frequent visits to his house at first, 


and when he did begin to suspect what the 


young fellow was up to it was too late. She 
loved him; and you know, ma’am, that 
when a young woman does get to loving a 
fellow, one might as wellhtry to quéneh fire 
with kerosene as to smother her love by any 
contrivance yet invented. 

But Mr. Tirrell held a very different: opin- 


ion in regard to these matters. He tried the 


old way.. He went to Mr. Toodleman and 
told him that his daughter was not: for him. 

‘* No, Richard Toodleman,” said he; 
can’t take any stock in this family, not if I 
know myself; and consequently you will 
oblige me by discontinuing your visits tomy 
house. When I do want you, Pl: send for 
you.’’ And with that, the old gentleman 
bustled out of the office, and went hometo 
give his daughtcr a nbtaes on the same 
subject. 

The lovers met after. that, 
as lovers generally do under such cireum- 
stances; and although they saw no possi- 
bility of the paternal Tirrell relenting, they 
continued to love each other as fondly as 
ever, and lived on the hope of something 
turning up to their advantage. 

As to the charming young widow (she had 
introduced herself as Mrs. Gildad, from New 
York City) whom Dick had encouutered in 
his return from W——, where he had been 
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attending court, the only part she plays in 
this story was played that night at the Um- 
bagog House, while our hero was reposing 
in the arms of Morpheus, and dreaming of 
the fair Adelaide. 

Mrs. Gildad had told Dick that she was 
very anxious to reach her journey’s end; 
and so instead of taking a room at the hotel, 
she remained in the public parlor with a 
number of other passengers, until the train 
was once more ready to go on, when she de- 
parted, and our hero never saw her again. 

I said that Mrs. Gildad remained in the 
hotel parlor; but she must have absented 
herself from that apartment for a short time 
during the night, for when Mr. Toodleman 
arose the next morning, perhaps you can 
imagine his surprise, when, instead of find- 
ing his clothes upon the chair where he had 
left them, he found a full suit of female at- 
tire, which he recognized at once as the 
property of the charming Mrs. Gildad. 

Our hero took it all in at a glance. He 
knew now why that lady had been so anx- 
ious to go on. She was evidently running 
away from the officers of the law, and fear- 
ing that the telegraph might warn the police 
at the other end of the route, she had taken 
this means of disguising herself. 

Mr. Toodleman looked at the garments, 
and asked himself what he should do. His 
first thought. was to ring the bell, call up the 
landlord, explain the situation, and send out 
for a new suit of clothes; but he objected 
very much to being looked upon in the light 
of a victim. Then he didn’t want the affair 
to ‘get into the papers, for then his legal 
friends would be sure and hear of it, and 
there would be no end of jokes at his ex- 
pense. And then, again, his beloved Ade- 
laide would surely learn of it. 

** No, no, it won’t do,” he said to himself. 
‘I wouldn’t have Adelaide know of this for 


the world; and;her father—oh! wouldn’t it 


be nuts to him! With such a foundation, 
how easily the theold gentleman could concoct 
a story, or‘at least give his opinion regarding 
the real fa@ts in the case, in such a way as to 
ruin my character in her eyes forever. No, 
it won’t 

Mr. Toodleman sighed, surveyed himself 
in the mirror for one moment, as if to take 
a farewell look at his mother’s only son, and 
then reluctantly began to array himself in 
Mrs. Gildad’s apparel. 

For a wonder that lady’s gray traveling 
dress! fitted iim remarkably well; but that 
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was easily accounted for by the fact that she* 
had probably taken his clothes in preference’ 
to those of any other guest because they’ 
fitted her. 

**T don’t look bad,” cried Dick, once more 
surveying himself in the glass after dress- 


** Luckily, like Dickens’s Fascination 
Fledgeby, my face is as smooth as a girl’s; 
and my hair—why, I can part it in the 
middle just so,’”’ suiting the action to the 
words, ‘‘ with a little quirl-up what-d’ye-call- 
um on each side, and who the deuce would 
ever suspect that this was Richard Toodle- 
man? Why, even Adelaide wouldn’t know 
me.”’ 

In truth, our Dick did make a remarkably 
handsome woman; and it was really a won- 
der that he did not, like Narcissus, fall in 
love with his own image reflected in the 
mirror. 

Fortunately, his pocket-book and watch, 
which he had placed under his pillow before 
retiring, had not been molested, as Mrs, 
Gildad had probably been too anxious to 
secure a perfect disguise to run any further 
risk than was necessary to obtain that alone. 

And now Dick, having completed his toi- 
let, rang the bell and called for the clerk. 

The clerk came, and Dick asked for his 
bill, and expressed a wish that a carriage 
might be called to convey him to the depot, 

‘* All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass, although 
he didn’t look as if he thought it was all right 
by any means; for you see he was positively 
sure that he had booked a gentleman for 
that room the night before, and how the 
deuce it happene@ that he found a woman 
there was a question that he couldn’t answer 
to his satisfaction: at all. 

** All right,” repeated the clerk. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you’ll have breakfast before you go, 
ma’am ?” 

‘*No, I have hardly time to reach the 
train now,’ repeated Dick in the softest 
voice he could assume. “My bill if you 
please.” 

** Ah, yes, your name is ”—— 

‘* Mrs. Tvodleman.”’ 

** Oh, I remember.” 

But he didn’t; and the name only confused 
him the more, for it was only Richard 
Toodleman on the book, and he could have 
sworn, five minutes before, that he had seen 
a gentleman write it. 

After another pause in which he was 
vainly trying to clear his puzzled brain, hé 
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retired in great bewilderment, knocking over 
two chairs in his exit, while attempting to 
keep his eyes on Dick’s face and get out of 
the room by the sense of feeling alone. 

But the clerk was as much puzzled as ever, 
when, after paying his bill, our hero left the 
house for the railroad station; and all that. 
forenoon he was asking himself how it was 
possible that he could put a gentleman into 
a room at night, and find no one but a lady 
there in the morning. 

“Dang it! this thing isn’t all right,” 
mused Mr. Snodgrass. ‘‘I don’t like the 
looks of it. There’s a mystery about this 
affair, and I must get to the bottom of it.” 

But meantime Mr. Toodleman had reached 
the station, got aboard the cars, and was 
speeding toward Millikinville. 

_ “Ts this seat engaged, ma’am ?” 

Dick looked up to find a corpulent, red- 
faced, white-headed old gentleman smiling 
down at him in a paternally affectionate way, 
who, having attracted his attention, repeated 
the question. 

No, sir; Iam traveling alone,” answered 
Dick, at the same time remarking to himself 
in the language of Jennie Wren, ‘“‘I know 
your tricks and your manners.”’ 

The corpulent gentleman crowded down 
into the seat, in such a way as to face his 
companion, remarking, as he did so, upon 
the severity of the late storm. 

‘‘Yes, I was detained at Umbagog last 
night on account of it,’? said Dick. 

** Ah, ideed! I remained at W——, fear- 
ing that I should not be able to reach home 
before to-day, even if I made the stages 
Are you traveling far?” 

_ “No, sir.” 

‘Mighty reserved,” thought the old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ but decidedly good-looking.”’ 

‘* What an old fool!” thought Dick, ‘I 
believe he’s going to make love to me; ”’ and 
he jammed his handkerchief into his mouth 
for fear of laughing in the old boy’s face. 

** Ahem! I—it strikes me, ma’am, that 
I’ve met you somewhere before,’ remarked 
the corpulent gentleman, with one of his 
most affectionate smiles. 

“And your face looks very familiar to 
me,” returned Dick. 

“'There’s a roguish twinkle in her eyes, 
but, oh! how modestly she blushes,” thought 
the old gentleman, as he handed his card to 
our hero. 

Dick read the card. ‘I’ve heard of you 
very often, sir.’’ 
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**- Yes, I am pretty well known in this 
vicinity,’ returned the old gentleman, swell- 
ing up like the frog in the fable. ‘“ And 
your name, ma’am ?—strange, I can’t think 
of it. I’m sure we’ve met before, for I re- 
member your face perfectly well. In truth, 
it is altogether too beautiful to be easily for- 
gotten.” 

Dick blushed modestly, and came very 
near swallowing his handkerchief in attempt- 
ing to smother a snicker. 

Yes, we have met before, sir.” 

** Ah! I knew we had, and your image 
was indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
And pray what may I call you ?”’ 

** Lulu,” whispered Dick. 

‘* What a sweet name! ‘but none too sweet 
for its beautiful owner.”’ 

‘*1’m afraid you flatter me.” 

‘¢ Oh, no, upon my honor, Lulu. Excuse 
me for calling you by your Christian-name, 
for I don’t know your surname.” 

“It is Ferguson. You don’t think that 
very sweet ?”’ 

‘Perhaps not; but thanks to your sex and 
your beauty you could easily change it,” 
murmured the old gentleman, as he took 
Dick’s hand in his, and gave it a gentle 
squeeze. 

‘*Oh, sir! you shouldn’t do that,” whis- 
pered Mr. Toodleman, covering his face with 
one hand to conceal his blushes. 

‘* How coy she is!’ thought the old gen- 
tleman. ‘I'd give a ten-dollar bill for one 
kiss.” 

Just then the train passed under a bridge, 
and this aged admirer of 
snatched a kiss, 

Dick gave a little scream. . 

‘* Hush! you’ll attract attention, my dear.” 

hope your intentions are 
sir,” whispered Dick. 

Can you doubt 

But you men are so wicked. 
are not a married man.”’ 

“T am a widower, Lulu— Excuse me, 
but let me call you so; am 
matrimony.’’ 

_ “* Then you’ll have to oak my pa.’’ 

Ferguson ?” 

Mr. Ferguson.” 

** Oh, yes, to be sure. Where hss say 
you resided ? ” 

Dick was writing rapidly on the back of 
one of his business cards, and the train .was 
just stopping at the Millikinville station, 

‘*I must leave you here, sir,” said Dick. 
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‘““Eh? you stop here! Why, so do I. 
But—but, why, you don’t live here ?”’ 

“Yes. Good-by, sir. Here is my card, 
Mr. Tirrell. When you want another kiss, 
please call at my office.” 

_The next moment Dick stepped out on to 
the platform, while the corpulent gentleman 
sank back into his seat with a groan, with 
his small black eyes fixed upon Richard 
Toodleman’s card. 

** Done for! ’’ he muttered. 


Then he turned the card over, and read as 
follows:— 


‘Tf you want to keep this affair to our- 
selves,—particularly the kissing,—you had 
better let me hear from you as soon as pos- 
sible. Dick.” 


The stout gentleman tore the card into 
shreds, and went tearing out of the car like 
a mad man, muttering curses loud and deep 
as he hurried along toward his office. 

Half an hour later, our hero, once more in 
his proper habiliments, received the follow- 
ing note from the hands of Mr. Tirrell’s of- 


; 


“ Mr. RICHARD TOODLEMAN, Dear Sir:— 
If you want my daughter for a wife, please 
take her at once. As I am suddenly called 

West upon business of importance, I 
ull probably not be able to attend the wed- 


LIEUTENANT.JOHN HAYWARD. 


ding; but don’t defer it on my account. 


Marry her at once, be happy and keep or 
TYRRELL.” 


mouth shut. 


That was enough for Mr. Toodleman. He 
spent that evening with his dear Adelaide, 
who had been informed by her father that 
the blockade was removed, and that her 
lover might sail in to port and carry off the 
prize at his leisure. 

‘** But how funny,” said she, “ that father 
should relent.” 

** Not at all, my dear,” replied Dick. 

And so they were married in a quiet man- 
ner during Mr. Tirrell’s absence; and the 
happiest couple I know of to-day in all Mil- 
likinville, is Dick Toodleman and his hand- 
some wife. 


As for Mr. Tirrell, though still a great ad- . 


mirer of the female sex, he is very careful 
how he makes love to pretty young ladies on 
the cars; but he is still on the look-out for a 
young and handsome wife. 

Mrs. Gildad, who, as Dick afterward 
learned, was a noted confidence woman 
whom the police were exceedingly anxious to 
interview, managed to escape the lynx-eyed 
officers of the law, much to the chagrin of 
Mr. Snodgrass, who blamed himself very 
much for not acting upon his suspicions, and 
having her arrested, on the morniag after 
the great storm. 


N the beautiful town of Bridgton, Maine, 
only a few miles from where I am writ- 
ing, said Charles O. Stickney some two years 
ago in the Boston Herald, lies buired a hero, 
unknown‘and unhonored save by the local 
press and people of this immediate region, 
the lieuténant who, when Capt. Isaac Davis 
fell, at the head of his men, at Concord 
bridge, April 19, 1775, took his place as com- 
mander of the Acton company, and was 
their new leader on that immortal day. 

Within the little graveyard of a sparsely 
settled hamlet (the Glines neighborhood,” 
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A FORGOTTEN HERO. 


so called from the name of his living de- 
scendants), in a picturesque valley, at a 
quiet and lovely spot near the banks of a 
small stream which connects on either hand 
a few miles distant Bear lake and Long lake 
—beside whose waters were reared two of 
America’s greatest humorists, Seba Smith 
Maj. Jack Downing”) and Charles F. 
Browne (‘‘ Artemus Ward ””)—sleeps all that 
is mortal of Lieut. John Hayward, who per- 
formed a like part in our great national 
drama which made his neighbor, friend and 
compatriot, Capt. Isaac Davis, so deservedly 
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illustrious. A plain marble headstone marks 
his grave, on which, despite time’s destroy- 
ing touch, is plainly read the simple legend: 
“Capt. John Hayward. Died Feb. 13th, 
1825, 84 yrs. and 9 mos. He was an 
officer of the revolution.” 

But not wholly unhonored is the old hero 
who rests in this sequestered burying ground, 
for on each succeeding Memorial day a dele- 
gation of our local Grand Army post make 
thither a pilgrimage of love and duty, and, 
with prayer and floral offering, pay tribute 
to Lieut. Hayward, as well as to a fellow- 
soldier of the revolution—Joseph Kimball— 
and to the several soldiers of the late war, 
therein buried. And on the occasion of a 
public Memorial day service in our town hall 
in Bridgton, the orator of the day, a resident 
clergyman, himself an ex-soldier of the late 
war, after reading the roll of honor of our 
martyred dead, suddenly raised aloft the old 
sword borne by Lieut. Hayward at Concord 
bridge, and, waving the war-battered, rusty 
weapon, amid the enthusiasm of the large 
audience, gave expression to the inspiration 
of the moment in eloquent tribute to the old 
sword and its bearer. 

There lies before me, as I write, an old 
document of rare interest. The signature is 
in that bold, plain chirography so familiar 
and so famous, so expressive in its pro- 
nounced individuality of the statesman-hero 
who penned it—an autograph the duplicate 
of which heads the list of signers of a cer- 
tain historic document known as the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence—the sig- 
nature, in fact, of John Hancock. The 
paper itself is coarse and dingy, and so brit- 
tle with age as to require the most tender 
handling, while so worn is it that some por- 
tions of the subject-matter are quite hard to 
decipher. The instrument is a neatly 
printed blank, filled out with the requisite 
written data, in a plain, old-fashioned busi- 
ness hand. By my side, as I copy it, stands 
a great-grandson of the old hero Hayward, a 
Mr. Glines of North Bridgton, who holds in 
such deep reverence his revolutionary an- 
cestor that he will not risk the precious doc- 
ument out of his sight, lest by some mis- 
chance it might be injured or lost. It is, in 
truth, the commission of Gov. John Han- 
cock of Massachusetts, to Lieut. John Hay- 
ward of Acton, as captain in the Continen- 
talarmy. As will be seen, it was issued in 
1781, six years after the Concord fight, six 
years of stern and weary, yet unflinching 
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service in his country’s cause by this gallant 
officer. Following is a verbatim copy of the 
commission :— 


By his Excellency, John Hancock, Gov- 
ernor & Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

State of Massachusetts Bay. 

To John Hayward, Gentleman, Greeting: 
You being appointed Captain of a Company 
raised in the County of Middlesex to join 
the Continental Army under the Command 
of his Excellency General Washington, 
agreeable to a Resolve of the thirteenth of 
June last. 

By virtue of the trust vested in me I do by 
these Presents, reposing Special Trust and 
Confidence in your Loyalty, Courage and 
good Conduct, Commission you accordingly. 
You therefore are carefully and diligently to 
discharge the duty of a Captain in leading 
and exercising said Company, and you are 
yourself to observe and follow such Care and 
Instruction as you shall from Time to Time 
receive from the Major Part of the Council 
or your Superior Officers. ~ 

Given under my Hand and the Seal of the 
said State, at Boston, the first of August, 
in the Year of our Lord, 1781. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
By his Excellency’s Command, 
JOHN AVERY, Sec’y. 


Accompanying the Foregoing document, 
in the same wrapper and in a better state of 
preservation, is the commission of the same 
officer as ‘“‘ Captain of the Fifth Co. in the 
Third Regiment of Militia, in the County of 
Middlesex, whereof Francis Faulkner, Esq., 
is Colonel.” It is worded substantially as 
the other, with the same signatures, and 
dated at Boston, “ the first day of July, in 
the Year of our Lord 1781, in the 5th year 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America.”” On the back of the paper is 
written :— 

Jan’y 14th, 1782. 

“ Middlesex 8. The within named John 
Hayward Personally appeared and taken 
Oath Required to Qualify him to Execute 
the within Commission. 

‘* Before me THOMAS FAULKNER, Col.” 
On the dingy, time-stained wrapper is 
written :— 

‘* Capt. Hayward’s Commission, 1781. 

Three months’ service after arriving at 
West Point, or such other place as may be 
designated.” 
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From the date of his promotion our hero 
was henceforth known as ‘‘ Captain” Hay- 
ward; but it is his record as “‘ Lieutenant ” 
Hayward of the Acton Minuet Men that sup- 
plies the text for this article. 

Lieut. John Hayward was born in Acton, 
Mass., 1740; in which town the greater por- 
tion of his long and useful life was passed. 
A farmer by vocation, quiet and unostenta- 
tious in his temperament, his career would, 
no doubt, have been uneventful, like that of 
most humble tillers of the soil, had not cir- 
cumstances of great moment called him to 
exchange the ploughshare for the sword. 
Although five years the senior of his chief, 
Capt. Davis, he held himself in readiness, 
like all his brother members of that band of 
volunteers, to spring to arms and follow the 
lead of his commander whenever the voice 
of patriotism should call them to the front of 
battle. He was large and tall, and finely 
built, of light complexion, handsome both in 
form and feature, of frank, genial manners, 
yet possessed of sufficient dignity to inspire 
respect among his associates. What wonder, 
then, that with such men as Davis and Hay- 
ward as leaders, the rank and file marched 
with confident step to meet the foe ? 

Although a ‘ twice told tale,” the story of 
that short, but momentous march, can never 
to the people of this nation become trite. 
How, on that bright April day, nearly one 
hundred and twelve years ago, just at day- 
break, an excited horseman dashed into Ac- 
ton village, from the direction of Concord, 
and, reining his steed up to the door of Capt. 
Joseph Robbins, a commissioned officer of 
the town, gave the startling information that 
the British regulars were coming to Con- 
cord, and directing him to arouse his towns- 
people and to rendezvous the troops at the 
old North bridge. Capt. Robbins, recover- 
ing from his momentary excitement, pro- 
ceeded to give the alarm. Mounting his 
young son on his swift horse, he sent him to 
the home of Capt. Davis, about a quarter of 
a mile distant. The lad found the family 
not yet risen; several of its members being 
sick and the head of the household worn and 
weary with night watching and parental 
anxiety; but he at once aroused Capt. Davis 
and communicated his startling message. 
Davis took in the full import of the dread, 
but not unexpected summons, but he was 
the man of the hour for the crisis. The 
Acton company numbered about fifty men, 
and these, by signal guns and messages, he 
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mustered at his house in a very short space - 
of time. Arms and equipments were 
quickly made ready, good-bys were spoken 
to tearful, but patriotic kindred and friends, 
and ere the sun was two hours above the 
eastern horizon, that brave little company of 
‘embattled farmers’? marched out of the 
village to meet the dread veterans of Great 
Britain, destined under providence to “* Fire 
the shot heard around the world,” whose 
echoes were to ring down through the ages 
as peens of a liberty-loving and independent 
nation. 

Older in years and bound in closer domes- 
tic ties to their homes than most of their 
followers, and perhaps more fully realizing 
the magnitude of the step they were taking, 
it is no wonder that Capt. Davis and Lieut. 
Hayward, as they bore their gleaming swords 
on that memorable march, wore a sober, 
thoughtful air. During the weeks and 
months following the first of October, im- 
mediately preceeding, in which they had 
been drilling the men, in accordance with 
the ‘recommendations of the Continental 
Congress, they had fully realized that the 
growing trouble between the crown and the 
colonists as to be settled only by the or- 
deal of war. Now the culmination was 
reached, and as they led their command to 
meet the armed enemies of their country, 
they knew that it was on no holiday jaunt 
they had started. But neither officers nor 
men had any inclination to show the white 
feather, and when Capt. Davis, halting the 
company at the Acton-Concord line, gave 
permissién to any of them to go home if they 
so desired, not a man availed himself of the 
offer. ‘‘ Forward, march!” and the com- 
pany again moved on. At one point they 
left the road and made a short cut through 
the woods, coming out again into the high- 
way near the house of Col. James Barrett, 
not far from the old North bridge. Here 
the men caught a glimpse of the enemy, for 
at this place Capt. Parsons was engaged, 
with a company of British troopers, destroy- 
ing gun carriages. Capt. Davis, however, 
overcame his first impulse to fire upon the 
redcoats, and continued the march to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, the eastern flank of 
Punkatasset hill, in full view of the beauti- 
ful Concord river and the usually quiet but 
now tumultuous village beyond. Before 
them, drawn up in line, were several hun- 
dred provincial men and militia. Davis 
wheeled his men into position upon the 
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extreme left of the regiment where it properly 
belonged. Upon the arrival of the Acton 
company, a council of war was held by the 
commissioned officers and the committee of 
safety. And, like another famous military 
council held by the eleven generals of that 
Athenian army in the night time upon the 
heights of Marathon, over twenty-three cen- 
turies ago, when it was decided that those 
ten thousand Athenians should on the mor- 
row attack an infinitely superior number of 
the trained soldiers of King Darius of Persia, 
this council voted to strike a blow at oppres- 
sion, and, like its ancient counterpart, was 
thereby ordained to most far reaching and 
tremendous results. 

Smoke was now seen rising from the midst 
of Concord village, and a body of British reg- 
ulars had advanced to the bridge, evidently 
to cut the provinicals off from the town. 
The time for action had come. But who 
was tolead? The men were untried militia; 
their opponents veteran soldiers from the 
campaigns of Europe. The question was 
quickly settled. ‘‘I haven’t a man that’s 
afraid to go!’’ exclaimed Capt. Davis; and 
returning to his company, he marched them 
from the left to the right of the line, and 
when Col. Barrett gave the order to advance, 
but not to fire unless attacked, he and his 
men led the regiment toward the foe, they 
marching in double file trailing arms, the 
fifers playing ‘‘ The White Cockade.’’ By 
his side marched Maj. John Buttrick of Con- 
cord and John Robinson of Westford; while 
behind in his place as second officer of the 
company, with teeth firmly set and sword 
closely clenched, marched Lieut. John Hay- 
ward. The rest of that brief but tragic 

story is soon told. As the provincials ad- 
_ vanced the British discharged a volley, and 
Capt. Davis and a private named Abner 
_ Hosmer fell dead. Then Maj. Buttrick gave 
the word, ‘‘ Fellow-soldiers, fire; for God’s 
sake, fire!’ and a volley was poured into the 
British ranks. At the fall of Capt. Davis, 
Lieut. Hayward promptly took command of 
the company, and, waving on high his sword, 
led his excited men against the foe, closely 
followed by the other companies. The 
enemy fell back in confusion; Hayward was 
the first man of all that column to spring 
upon the bridge, but his act was quickly 
emulated by his command, and as the retreat 
of the redcoats soon becamie a precipitate 
flight, John Hayward and his men pressed 
them in flank and rear, driving them like 


frightened sheep, on, on, toward Boston. 
So daring was his act in springing fore- 
most upon the bridge, that it is said that 
British officers confessed it awed them into 
admiration of his bravery, and so saved his 
life. The rest of that day’s work is too 
familiar to need reiteration—a day which 


‘opened with confident elation of spirits by 


Gen. Gage and his troops, and dread anxiety 
and dark misgivings to the Americans; @ 
day which closed with humiliation and de- 
feat to the soldiers of a mad monarch, and 
the glad inspiration of triumph and victory 
to the ‘* embattled farmers,”’ not unmingled 
with sorrow for their martyred dead. 

On the morrow the bodies of three Acton 
men, Capt. Davis, Abner Hosmer and James 
Hayward, the latter of whom had fallen a 
little later in the day at Lexington, presum- 
ably a kinsman of our lieutenant, were com- 
mitted to the dust amid the grief of a great 
multitude which had assembled to the fune- 
ral from all that region. 

We next behold Lieut. Hayward with up- 
lifted sword, leading his Acton men up the 
slopes of Bunker Hill. Later on that same 
sword, in John Hayward’s hand, gleams at 
White Plains, at Trenton, at Monmouth and 
other of the notable battles ofthe war. And 
only when that long and dreary contest was 
at last ended, and the sun of peace dawned 
upon a new and independent nation, did our 
hero return his sword to its scabbard, and, 
weary and worn, with little in his purse, and 
that little a few specimens of the almost 
valueless Continental scrip, his wardrobe 
hardly suitable to adorn the scarecrow of a 
New England cornfield, but with his heart 
swelling with love of liberty and the con- 
sciousness of a noble work fully done, he 
sought again his native village, to resume 
once more the arts of peace. And here for 
many years he dwelt and raised up a family, 
but by and by, after the death of his wife, 
he yielded to the wishes of his son, who had 
settled in Bridgton, Me., and who asked him 
to make his house his home. At this farm- 
er’s home of his son Simeon Hayward, in the 
‘*¢Glines neighborhood before mentioned, 
the evening of his life was spent, in peace 
and comfort, and at last, in the year 1825, 
when nearly eighty-five years of age, and 
after living to see a sixth President at the 
head of a powerful and rapidly growing re- 
public, for whose freedom he had been one 
of the first to draw his sword, he was laid to 
rest_in that little graveyard. 
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Years rolled on, and in his native Massa- 
chusetts town a new generation came upon 
the stage, and John Hayward and his deeds 
were a thing of the misty and well-nigh for- 
gotten past. And when the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Concord fight was ob- 
served, it is doubtful if either historian or 
audience were even aware of the existence 
of a man whose memory deserved recognition 


beside that of the hero Davis. By the de- 
struction by fite of his house in Acton, Lieut. 
Hayward lost the most of his records and 
private papers, including his earlier com- 
missions, but sufficient is known of his 
history to establish, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the authenticity of the story of his 
military career, as outlined above. 


THE BROOK. 


NDER the trees the brooklet goes, 
Winding about like a silver thread ; 

And the greenest grass is that which grows 
On either side of a mossy bed. 
Clustering wild flowers whisper, Stay! 
Stay! nod the ferns and rushes tall; 
But the brook keeps bravely on its way, 
And tarries not, though it blesses all. 
Hasting along with a pleasant song, 
Stony and rough though the road muy be, 
To the river broad and the river strong, 
That will bear it on to the bright blue sea. 


Oh, little brook, I travel, too, 

Often flowers by the road I’ve found; 
But a broader river meets my view, 
And a vaster ocean lies beyond. 

And just as you do hourly drift 

Nearer the current that joins the main, 
So I, through the river dark and swift, 
My fullest, happiest life must gain. 

Be my pattern, O sparkling rill, 
Scattering good as you onward run, 
For the journey is but short until 

The glorious homes that we seek are won. 
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INE hundred and seventy-five dollars! 

How cautiously old Mudgett, the mil- 

ler, drew the last seventy-five out of his worn 

and experienced-looking old wallet, and how 

laboriously he counted it over, putting his 

calloused thumb occasionally to his mouth 
to facilitate the separation of the bills. 

Eben Wright waited silently, although his 
nerves fairly tingled with impatience. When 
the miller offered to count the whole two 
hundred and seventy five dollars over again 
he almost snatched the bills from his hands, 
and thrust them into his pocket, with the 
seven hundred dollars which he had just 
drawn from the Obsequoit bank, in a reck- 
less way that caused old Mudgett to gaze 
after him open-mouthed. Then he jumped 
into his wagon and actually applied the whip 
to old Dora’s back, an indignity which the 
horse had suffered but once before within 
her recollection, and that was when Deacon 
French’s baby had the croup and Eben went 
for the doctor in the dead of the night. - 


Eben had known loftier ambitions than 
paying off the mortgage on the old farm. 
He had worked his way through the academy, 
and had meant to get through college, and 
then win a place and a name for himself in 
the world. He had even cherished dreams 
of helping to solve ‘‘ the riddle of the pain- 
ful earth,’? of doing something great for 
humanity. But his father had died and left 
the care of his feeble old mother and the 
encumbered farm to him, and because his 
mother loved and clung to the old place he 
had shouldered the burden of freeing it from 
debt. And things had gone against him; 
there had been bad harvests and innumer- 
able mischances; and his father had left 
debts here and there that were continually 
cropping up, like a harvest of dragon’s teeth , 

Gradually years and cares choked his 
dreams and hopes till only this one remained 
—to be free from debt. Now this was ful- 
filled and he was exultant over it. It did 
not seem- paltry, for it meant happiness, 
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What was there better than happiness that 
@ man should crave it? 

There was Abby Sloan. He actually 
blushed like a girl, all by himself, in the 
gathering dusk, as he thought of her; he felt 
that it was ridiculous for a rough, hardened, 
toil-worn fellow like him, so reserved by 
nature that he had scarcely a word to say for 
himself, to be in love, and with the prettiest 
girl in town. (She wasn’t, but he thought 
so.) His mother was continually urging 
him to marry Abby Sloan, because she was 
capable and a good manager. Although she 
taught school she always took the prize for 
bread and sweet-pickles at the country fair, 


and the “ stated supply ”? was always sent to 


Widow Sloan’s to board because the house- 
keeping there was a credit to the parish. 

But Eben ‘never confessed to his mother 
that Abby was the apple of his eye; he was 
determined never to confess it to Abby her- 
self until he had something better to offer 
her than a_life of constant toil and privation. 
But all his work was done with a thought of 
her; he was constantly arranging little con- 
veniences and improvements about the 
house and garden, and he felt as shamed- 
faced as if everybody knew they were for 
Abby. He knew even the nail on which 
her hat was to hang; he could almost fancy 
that he saw it there; a hat with a blue rib- 
bon; Abby was fair and she liked blue. 

Eben had suffered torments of jealousy; 
the ‘‘ stated supply ’’ was always in love with 
Abby, and the schoolmaster was apt to be, 
and there were summer visitors who were 
not slow to discover that she was charming. 
But yet there was a look in her eyes when 
they met his. To-night he was going to ask 
her! 
convinced this time that Deacon French’s 
baby had the croup again. 

Old Mrs. Wright went often to the door to 
watch for Eben’s return. She had suffered 
80 many disappointments in her life that:she 
was now always on the lookout for them. 
She thought Mudgett had backed out from 
paying two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
for the old mill property; she thought it 
probable that the Obsequoit bank had failed 
just before Eben had drawn out his money; 
she went so far as to call out to Jonas Bas- 
comb, the blacksmith, who was driving by 
and ask him whether the bahk were safe 
and sound. 

She was a little old woman with a pair of 
enormous blue eyes, looking out from the 
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Dora’s perturbed brain was 


furrows into which all her features seemed 
to have sunk in an overmatched contest 


wth care. Her iron-gray hair was combed 
carefully in a V shape over a bald spot on 
the top of her head, and adorned by a head 
dress in which curls of hair were frankly 
imitated in jute; she also wore earings in 


_her ears, and these attempts at adornment, 


which were in striking contrast with the 
general shabbiness of her attire, were pa- 
thetically significant of a still unquenched 
ambition to be something very different 
from what life had made her. ‘It does 
seem too good to be true that Eben has 
fetched that to pass,” she soliloquized, as 
she lifted the singing tea-kettle to replenish 
the fire. ‘I’ve been afraid he wasn’t one 
to get along, any more than his father, being 
contented to plod along here.’ (Eben’s 
mother had long ago forgotten, if she had 
ever fully realized, that he had stayed on the 
farm for her sake.) ‘‘ He’s good and true, 
and so was his father; that was a great com- 
fort in poor John,” (Mrs. Wright had always 
had the reputation of being a nagging wife; 
she certainly had never paid this tribute to 
her husband’s virtues in his hearing) ‘‘ but 
it beats all how little it seems to count for in 
this world! Good folks ought to be at the 
top of the heap but it’s the smart and lucky 
that are! I declare if there is Scripture for 
it, it does seem too much to bear sometimes, 
the hereafter being so far off and what you 


can’t understand anyhow!’ Mrs. Wright 


looked around her furtively after this het- 
ercdox utterance, as if even Tabby dozing 
on the hearth might report it to the minister, 
and when, a moment after, the shrill blast of 
the stage horn smote the silence she fairly 
jumped. “Land! if it isn’t Truth Battles!” 
she exclaimed, as she peered out into: the 
darkness of the lane, and descried a tall 
figure advancing with a great rustling of 
silk. ‘‘ But she can’t fling so much as com- 
mon when I tell her that Eben has got the 
money to pay the mortgage! ”’ ; 

Truth Battles was the sister of Mrs. _ 
Wright’s late husband. She was smart 
and had married well, She took pains t0 ~ 
inform people that she had not taken after 
the Wrights. She was wont to speak plain- 
tively of the expense that ‘ poor Jeremiah,” 
her deceased husband, had been at in rescuing 
John Wright from “ hot water.” 

Mrs. Wright adjusted her head dress and 
pulled her sleeves nervously down over her 
toil-worn hands as her visitor’s voluminous 
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skirts came « swishing ” through the door- 


way. 

When Eben came home half an hour after- 
wards his mother met him at the door, her 
face white, and her features working con- 
vulsively, like a child’s. 

“© Lord, Eben, your Aunt Truth Battles 
has come, and she says—I can’t bear to tell 
you what she says!—but it isn’t true, and 
you come and tell her so! ”’ 

She drew Eben into the sitting-room where 
his aunt sat before the fire. She was a tall, 
angular woman, with a sallow face, and pre- 
ternaturally black hair arranged around her 
forehead in elaborate rings, which she patted 
into place with constant solicitude. 

‘I’m glad to hear you’re so prosperous, 
Eben,’ she said. ‘‘Of course your mother 
thinks that I’m glad for my own sake; she 
never would understand me. I think it’s 
very hard, when I always influenced Jere- 
miah to help ”——— 

* How are the folks?”’ asked Eben. He 
had a man’s natural dislike of a tearful situa- 
tion, as well as a sensitiveness to his aunt’s 
reminiscences. 

‘James’ hip disease is uo better, and 
doctoring is very expensive, and what with 
that and Thomas’ education and the girls’ 
clothes, I declare it’s a struggle to make both 
ends meet! And that’s why, as I was tell- 
ing your mother, I was glad to come across 
this note of your father’s just when you 
were able to pay it. I knew ’twas just as 
good as gold, the minute I set eyes on it, for 
there’s one thing to be said for the Wrights 
—they’re honest! I thought ’twas kind of 
strange if John had paid Jeremiah all up, 
but Jeremiah had such a kind heart and he 
was always so feeling for my folks he was 
apt to-let things go.” 

Eben took the piece of crumpled paper 
that she gave him. It was a note for seven 
hundred dollars signed by his father, and 
dated eleven years before. The letters and 
figures looked unnaturally large and distinct 
to Eben. His aunt’s high-keyed vole 
seemed to come from far away. 

“‘T remember all about it just as if ‘haven 
yesterday,” she was saying. ‘‘’Twas the 
fall that your father fell off the hay-mow 
and hurt his hip, and was laid up so long, 
and was having that trouble with Pritchard 
about the title to the‘south meadow. Same 
time there was the cattle distemper so, and 
I don’t know what your father’d have done 
if Jeremiah hadn’t lent him the money.” 
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‘* Ti’s outlawed, Eben!” cried his mother, 
shrilly. ‘And your father was scraping 
and scraping to pay it, and I’m most certain 
he did! He kept it kind of dark because 
you was at the ’cademy and he didn’t want 
you to give up trying to get an education, 
I can remember the day when he came home 
and told me he had paid Jeremiah all up; it 
was when I was getting over the rheumatic 
fever, and it seemed as if it put me on my 
feet right away.”’ 

**T don’t say that you imagined that, 
Amanda, or that your mind isn’t wha® it 
was; it is likely enough that John did tell 
you that to encourage you when you were 
sick. He thought he should pay it right 
away—John was always sanguine—and 
*twouldn’t be any harm to cheer you up. 
Anyhow, if he had paid it the note wouldn’t 
have been among Jeremiah’s papers, for he 
was very particular, and John would have 
had some kind of a receipt for his money. 
You haven’t seen any, have you?” 

All his father’s papers, so far as Eben 
knew, had been left in the old claw-footed 
secretary that was now in the attic. There 
were but few of the papers and Eben knew 
them all by heart. There were several re- 
ceipts for the payment of borrowed money 
in Jeremiah Battles’ name, but they were all 
of earlier dates than this note. 

‘“*No, I haven’t seen any,” said Eben, 
heavily. ‘‘ I’ll look for it,’’ he added, catch- 
ing sight of his mother’s agonized face. 

She sprang up suddenly, her little, bent 
form quivering, a spark in her faded eyes, 
and snatching the note from Eben’s hands 
threw it into the blazing fire. 

‘You haven’t got anything to show for it 
now!” she cried. Then she burst into con- 
vulsive sobbing, and sank back into her 
chair a little, dejected heap. 

bore to much! I’ve bore too much!”’ 
she sobbed. Mrs. Battles preserved her 
calmness, but her face hardened, and her lip 
curled. 

‘*T haven’t been depenjing on the right 
feeling of Treadwells!’’ she said, cuttingly. 
“Tf John had listened to me about marry- 
ing—but there! I don’t want to have any 
hard words with you, Amanda, and I don’t 
know as folks can help what’s born in ’em. 
It’s hard to be treated so by those that are 
beholden to you, but Eben is a Wright, and 
a debt is a debt to him if it has laid so long 
that the law don’t take any account of it and 
the proof of it is burnt up!” 
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. Mrs. Battles was here so overcome, either 
by her own eloquence or her pride in the 
honesty of the Wrights, as to weep copiously 
in her handkerchief. 

‘“¢ Tf supper is ready perhaps we had better 
eat it,’’ said Eben, in a voice that made his 
mother start, it was so unlike his own. 

** We'll call the interest four per cent, 
Eben,” said Mrs. Truth Battles, wiping her 
eyes, and arising, ‘“‘ although of course the 
money would have brought more than that, 
as carefully as Jeremiah was in the habit of 
investing 

Mrs. Wright poured the tea with tremb- 
ling hands, but tasted nothing. Eben made 
an effort at eating and at general conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Truth Battles made a comforta- 
ble meal and was conversational, occasion- 
ally adverting to the subject of interest on 
the note, with an evident sense of having 
displayed great generosity in the matter. 
Mrs. Wright followed Eben to the attic, 
when he went, after Mrs. Truth Battles was 
sleeping the sleep of the just in the spare 
chamber, to search for the receipt. All the 
evening had the little old woman persisted 
in sitting in the kitchen, where the fire had 
gone out, with a small black shaw! over her 
head; and the very folds of the shaw] seemed 
to express worlds of righteous indignation. 

The old attic was a dreary place, with bare 
beams and rafters, and filled with time-worn 
and moth-eaten relics, and with ghostly 
shadows lurking in every corner. Mrs. 
Wright was wont to say that she felt 
‘creepy’ up there, but she forgot to feel 
creepy’ now. 

* You ain’t going to give in to her, Eben!” 
she said over and over, her voice sharp and 
strained with anxiety as bundle after bundle 
of papers in the old secretary was examined 
in vain. ‘‘ Truth Battles always had a 
faculty for making folks giveintoher! But 
you can’t, ’twould take all the money and 
more too.” 

‘* Tf father had ever had a receipt he would 
have kept it,’ said Eben, with a set face and 
knitted brow, as he replaced the last pack- 
age of papers in the secretary. 

** Truth Battles was always one to think 
that everything belonged to her,’’ said Mrs. 
Wright, somewhat irrelevantly. ‘‘ There’s 
your grandmother’s old Dutch cupboard; 
éverything used to get put into that when it 


was down-stairs,” she suggested suddenly. 


- But the queer little drawers in the Dutch 
cupboard were all ransacked in vain. Eben 
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tried to find a secret drawer or cranny, but 
there was nothing of the kind, and. the 
search had at last to be abandoned. _ 

As it became hopeless old Mrs. Wright 
grew inconsequently triumphant. 

*“*T told you there never was any such 
thing!”’ she said. ‘‘ Your father never had — 
the money! It’s a plan that Truth Battles 
has got up to ruin us! ” 

** But, mother, the noite was in father’s 
handwriting,” said Eben gently. ‘ And 
we’ve got too much pride—haven’t we ?—to 
be living on Jeremiah Battles’ money, to 
say nothings of the feelings that folks must 
cling to about common honesty.” Eben’s 
voice seemed to come with difficulty and 
huskily. 

‘‘T never did expect to have it flung in my 
face by my own son that I wasn’t honest, 
and me a professor these forty years! It’s 
plain enough that Truth Battles has got you 
wound round her little finger! But I'll tell 
you now that if you give Truth Battles that 
money you’ll do more than to lay me in my 
grave—you’ll break Abby Sloan’s heart! 
You needn’t look at me as if you didn’t be- 
lieve it; there’s things that a man couldn’t see 
if he had the full moon for a candle! If it’s 
worth more’n life and death to you to carry 
out a notion that has neither law nor gospel 
to it, why just go on and give her the money! 
I’ve give you my warning! ”’ 

As she stood on the cobweb-festooned 
stairway, holding aloft the flaring candle, 
her white face looking out from the shadows 
of the black shawl, she was not unlike an 
ancient sibyl. But her impressiveness was 
lost upon Eben, who seemed neither to see 
nor hear. He remained motionless for a 
moment or two after the light of her candle 
had vanished in darkness; if a faint groan 
echoed around the ghostly corners there Was 
nothing but the swinging spiders and the 
lurking mice to be the wiser. 

His mother was lying in wait for him when 
he came down; she had not yet “ freed her 
mind;’’ but something in his set face awed 
her, and she turned away to her own room 
in silence. There was something about 
Eben that was very unlike his father after 
all. 

She dared not mention the money to him 
the next morning, and even Mrs. Battles’ 
volubility was checked by one look at his 
face. 

He told his aunt that he wished to consult 
Deacon French and one or two others who 
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knew about his father’s affairs, and if no 
proof that the money had been paid was to 
be found he would go down to Lawrence, 
where she lived, and pay it the next week. 

It was paid accordingly the next week. 
Mrs. Wright took to her bed, nominally with a 
slow fever, really from anger and disappoint- 
ment. Eben cared for her with an apologetic 
tenderness, as if he were guilty of a great 
injury towards her. Mrs. Wright took that 
view of the circumstances, but gradually her 
motherly heart grew mollified. He looked as 
if a weight of years had suddenly fallen upon 
him, and he went about his work with a dull 
determination that showed his hopelessness. 

“Eben is too good,” she was heard to 
say. ‘It ought to pay but it don’t.” 

Continually was Mrs. Wright’s thrifty 
mind distressed by the problem of virtue 
that didn’t pay. 

It was about four months after the note 
was paid that she announced to Eben that 
Abby Sloan was going to be married. 

*“*T expect her mother has just about 
forced her to it,” she said. “‘ And Abby is 
proud. I don’t blame her amite. It’s to that 
light-haired little sprig that was up here last 
summer. He’s a cashier in a bank and Mrs. 
Sloan thinks it’s great things. I should 
like to buy her a wedding-present; neigh- 


- bors so long, and a girl I’ve thought as much 


of as if she was my own daughter; but we 
haven’t a cent to spend for it. She has a 
great hankering for old-fashioned things; all 
the girls are rummaging the attics round; 


‘and she went crazy about some of your 


grandmother’s old things that I showed her, 
one day, and I believe I’ll give her three of 
the spindle-legged chairs, and the Dutch 
cupboard. °*Tisn’t as if there was anybody 
to come after you and me. I wish you 
would harness up and carry ’em down to 
her.” 

* Pll let Gideon Strong do it,’”’ said Eben, 
shortly. 

‘*Seems as if you might go yourself, see- 
ing you haven’t been near the house for four 
months,” said Mrs. Wright, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

But Eben went out without a word. 

Gideon Strong, the chore boy, fell off the 
wood-pile and sprained his ankle, and Eben 
carried y Sloan her wedding present; he 
would yefuse his mother nothing, now. 

‘* Seems as if there was a Providence,” 
said Mrs. Wright as she watched him driving 
off, while she bathed Gideon Strong’s ankle 


on 


with arnica. ‘“ Yet I don’t know as there 
would have been if I hadn’t helped it alongt 
And I guess Eben’s obstinacy will turn out 
more’n a match for me and Providence!” - 

It is undeniable that for ‘‘a professor’? 
Mrs. Wright was very profane. 

Eben was gone a long time and when he 
came back there were the spindle-legged 
chairs and the Dutch cupboard still in the 
wagon. 

**Tsn’t she going to be married?” asked 
Mrs. Wright, tremulously. ‘* Martha Whit- 
tlesy told me’’»———- And then she paused, 
with a sudden recollection of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

‘¢ Yes, she is,” said Eben. (Mrs. Wright 
looked bewildered and her heart sank.) 
‘¢ And so soon that she thought she shouldn’t 
have time to polish up the old things, and 
they might as well come back where they 
belong. It’s to me that Abby is going to 
be married. I never would have asked her, 
and I don’t know how I came to let out what 
I felt, but—she says she shall be happy— 
struggling along in poverty, with me—and 
she thinks I did right about the money,— 
she says my doing as I did was the best. 
wedding present I could give her,—and— 
mother, a man with the heart in him that I 
have to-day can overcome anything! ” 

** Good land! I told you so long ago, and 
you might just as well have had something 
besides poverty and a lot of old trumpery to 
give her for a wedding-present, and even 
this wouldn’t have come to pass if it hadn’t 
been for me! ” said Mrs. Wright. But she 
said it after Eben had left the room. She 
had fallen into the habit of nagging Eben 
behind his back. 

It was a struggle with poverty that Abby 
came to, and love and stoutness of heart did 
not prevent bad harvests and unexpected 
losses, but they did bring a slow but sure 
prosperity. Abby was capable as Mrs. 
Wright had always declared, and fertile in 
resources. She tried bee keeping and poul- 
try raising and made them both pay, and 
Eben planted a cranberry meadow, and that 
was a great success. And in three years the 
mortgage was paid, and life was broadening 
and growing easier. Eben’s sympathies had 
brvadened, too; he ‘‘wasn’t nigh so shut up,” 
his neighbors averred, and his opinion had 
come to have great weight in town councils. 
By that time there was a sturdy two-year- 
old named John, for his grandfather, who 
had made a whip-lash of his grandmother’s 


jute curls, and made her his willing slave. 
One day his investigation being drawn to 
the pineapples on the top of the Dutch cup- 
board—which Abby had never yet had time 
to repair and polish—he pulled it down with 
acrash. It’s back was broke, and two or 
three pieces of paper which had slipped out of 
the back of a drawer came to light; one was 
a receipt for seven hundred dollars, signed 
by Jeremiah Battles about a year after the 
hote. It was “in full of all demands,” and 
was dated only a month before Jeremiah’s 
death. 

| Eben immediately wrote to Mrs. Truth 
Battles, who had removed to New York, 
and her answer came in a few days. She 
said she didn’t see how Jeremiah could 
attach any importance to the receipt, since 
the fact that it had not been destroyed proved 
conclusively that it had not been paid, poor 
dear Jeremiah was so exact. The receipt 
doubtless referred ito another debt. At all 
events she had no money to spare, her 
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expenses were so very large (she rehearsed 
them all) that she was continually embar- 
rassed. And further, she had found that a 
woman who had a little money was so likely 
to be imposed upon that she had put her 
property all out of her hands—although she 
never had expected to be obliged to protect 
herself from her own relatives! And she 
wished them all well. 

“If we had only found it that night! if 
Abby had only taken the cupboard to pieces 
and fixed it up, right away, as she talked of 
doing! I declare, it don’t seem as if there 
was any Providence—if there is it don’t pay 
as it goes along!” 

Abby looked at her husband, her face illu- 
mined by a tender smile. 

“1 don’t know about that,” said Eben, 
slowly, returning the look. 

*¢ And-I should like to. know,”’ contiuued 
old Mrs. Wright, ‘“‘ what folks that don’t 
believe in a hereafter think about Truth 
Battles!” 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


ARRIVED at Holkham House one fine 

evening in June just as the sun was 
going down behind the grove of trees that 
guarded it like a row of sentinels, on the 
western side. An old friend whom I had 
not seen for years had invited me to the 
place, and my arrival was in answer to her 
kind invitation. I was struck with the ap- 
pearance of the old mansion as it first 
dawned on my sight in the radiance of the 
setting sun, and the following morning it 
still further impressed me with a resemblance 
to some building I had seen. 

It was one of those ancient mansions of 
colonial style, with gables and dormer win- 
dows and huge, tall chimneys, massive and 
strong, but showing the storms of many 
generations on its mossy roof and gray, 
weathér-beaten sides. The rooms were large 
and airy; there was a great hall went 
straight through the centre, chambers con- 
nected by large narrow passages, and garrets 
romantic and ghostly enough to have be- 
longed to the castle of Udolpho. As I after- 
wards learned it was a fac simile of the 


Squire Pyncheon Mansion which Hawthorne 
describes in his “‘ House of the Seven Gables,” 
and this was the resemblance that had struck 
me. 

Holkham House had been built by a colo- 
nial nabob, a rich provincial 'who figured as 
one of the royal council for a score of years. 
The councillor’s grandson was a brigadier 
general in the Revolution, and his son had 
been a member of Congress, speaking) upon 
the floor in opposition to John Randolph on 
a certain memorable occasion. So the old 
house had its grand memories, possibly its 
tragic ones too. It was a regular museum, 
full of antique relics—brocades, satins and 
rare embroideries; portraits, china and silver 
ware; implements of old time warfare— 
packed away in chests, sideboards, in dim, 
secret nooks and in the dusty, cobwebby 
attics, memorials of the successive genera- 
tions. 

I spent many interesting hours in rambling 
over the old mansion during my month’s 
stay; ransacking closets where were stored 
the finery of the early occupants—brocades 
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that would almost stand alone, cocked hats 
edged with silver, Maccaroni head dresses, 
high-peaked stays, hooped petticoats, gold- 
laced waistcoats, trunks of dusty books and 
pamphlets; scouring up muskets and swords 
that had figured in the siege of Louisberg 
and at Ticonderoga and Brandywine, and 
studying the portraits of the old time gal- 
ants and beauties, some gorgeous in the 
splendid court dress of Queen Anne’s time, 
others wearing the more simple garb intro- 
duced by the French revolution. 


The old garret I loved the best, and it was , 


there I stumbled upon my prize. I had sup- 
‘posed I knew everything there was in the 
rambling, dusty chambers; but one day to- 
ward the last of my visit from under a mass 
of rubbish I drew forth a portrait, that of a 
young lady in a straight waist, high neck, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and voluminous skirts 
of 1825. It was one of Gilbert Stuart’s, of 
superior finish, a great work of art, but it 


was not the artistic merit of the portrait so 


much as the characteristics of the face that 
impressed me. 

It was that of a magnificently beautiful 
woman, dark as if some richer blood than 
that of northern races flowed beneath the 
velvet skin. The lips were scarlet as a cleft 
pomegranate; the eyes were black, lustrous 
and languishing as those of an eastern 
houris, and the hair too had the gleam of 
midnight in the rich, glittering coils. It 
was a passionate, sensual face, with some- 
thing weird and evil shining out from be- 
neath the straight black brows in those deep, 
burning eyes. Something there was that 
reminded me of a creeping slimy python, 
or a fierce tiger of the jungle in the swarthy, 
voluptuous curves of that beautiful face. 
Perhaps this feeling was intensified by the 
slender, golden-hilted dagger that was 
clasped in the smal), white bejeweled fin- 


gers. 

' ‘Was it an ideal portrait, or had it an orig- 
inal ? I asked myself. Most likely the latter, 
but what was the meaning of the drawn dag- 
ger, and why was the picture lying here hid- 
den away in the ancient garret ? It fascinated 
me, haunted me; I could not remove my 
gaze from those flashing, midnight eyes that 
held so much of passion, so much of serpent 
guile and tiger strength in their unsounded 
depths. 

I carried the heavy, unwieldly thing down- 
stairs after awhile to learn its history. My 
friend had gone out, but her mother, a 
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dainty, pleasant-faced old lady, with the 
brightest eyes in the world and the sweetest 
voice, sat in the parlor knitting, half buried 
among the cushions of her easy chair. She 
uttered a slight exclamation, and I saw a 
look of horror flit for an instant over the 
placid features as she noticed the object I 
carried. 

‘Grandma Percival,” I said, “‘ you must 
tell me about this picture; it has a history, I 
know.”’ And I held the dark, beautiful mee 
directly before her. 

‘““My God; it is Romola Holkham,”’ 
cried. ‘“ You found it in the attic; I have not 
seen it for years and years. Oh, you do not 
know the memories that lovely, wieked face 
brings up. I had thought I had — 
them.” 

‘Tt is a real portrait then? You mew 
the orginal? Did she live here? Was she 
so very wicked?” I asked these questions 
with almost breathless interest. My car 
iosity made me cruel as a child. 

“ Yes, I knew her, may heaven forgive 
her; she was my friend once. I thought her 
good and true, but she was a viper—she 
meant to have killed him—my lover, my 
husband. Does she look like a murderess ? 
That was what Romola Holkham was in 
heart, what she tried to be in deed.” 

The fair, gentle, high bred face flushed 
slightly; the bright, tender eyes had a far 
away look of dread and horror in them; the 
thin, bloodless hands trembled as they rested 
upon the heavy gilded frame. I sat down 
on a stool ai her feet and waited for the 
story that I knew was coming. The room 
was still as death; I could hear nothing but 
the long rasping sound of cicada outside in 
the garden. 

‘** It is more than fifty years ago,’’ said the 
aged narrator at length, ‘that Romola 
Holkham, the original of that picture, lived 
here. She was the daughter of the- famous 
congressman, who it is said fought with - 
John Randolph in a duel. Her mother was 
an Italian woman that Richard Holkham 
married during his first term at Washington: 
She was a singularly beautiful woman, ac- 
complished too, but high tempered, jealous, 
vain and false. She led her husband a terri- 
ble life, and finally ran away. with a French 
music teacher, when Romola was only four 
or five years old. 

“* The girl was a vivacious little thing full 
of antics as a kitten, and as lovely and grace- 
ful as one of Fra Aneglico’s angels. Cob 
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enel Holkham just worshiped her, and let 
her have her own way in everything as 
every man does an only child. She had her 
mother’s high temper, but was of a deeper 
character, prouder, stronger in her likes and 
hates, and more vengeful in her passion. 
Still no one thought of her ever being a 
murderess; yet what might we not have ex- 
pected from a daughter of Bianca Stenetti ? 

‘¢ Romola and I were about the same age, 
companions at the same school, class mates, 
in fact, and we grew to like each other very 
much. I had seen occasional exhibitions of 
her peculiar moods, but to me she was invari- 
ably kind and gentle. She was very beauti- 
ful, fascinating I may say; even those of her 
own sex that disliked her confessed to the 
wonderful witchery that she exercised. She 
seemed to have a certain weird, clairvoyant 
power in those dark passionate eyes, and she 
had a daring unscrupulous will we all knew. 
The men all raved about her, but she did 
not seem to care very much for them, that 
is, she was not affected by any of those she 
knew. 

“ When Romola was about twenty oath in 
the full flush of her lovliness (that she was 
strikingly, bewilderingly, grandly beautiful 
you can easily believe, after a dark Raphael- 
esque type—that picture looks like her, 
but is not half as fair as was the original) 
Philip Percival came to live withthem. He 
was the son of her father’s nearest, lifelong 
friend who had died almost penniless, and 
Colonel Holkham took his son, who was 
nearly of age, to his own house, making him 
his private secretary. 

“ Philip Percival was the handsomest man 
I ever saw, tall, of patrician manners, and 
with a face fair as that of a girl. His hair 
was the real color of gold, curly, and fine 
and glossy as silk, and when he smiled— 
well, he was perfect, that’s all. Yet there 
was nothing effeminate about him, a strong, 
glorious Apollo whom I loved the first time 
I saw him riding with Colonel Holkham. 

“*T do not think that Romola fancied him 
at first. If she did she had the power of 
completely concealing her feelings. She 
used to try to domineer over Philip, to ir- 
ritate him with her sharp speeches and fem- 
inine caprices. But Philip was always 
courteous and affable, always gentle and im- 
purtable. I have said that he was a gentle- 
man. I never looked at him without thinking 
of those elegant French marquises and vis- 
counts who walked to the guillotine so care- 
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lessly and grandly, swinging their canes and 
twirling their mustaches as if going to a ball 
rather than to execution. He had just the 
air of a man that had been accustomed to 
courts all his life. 

‘* Time went on, and Romola seemed more 
like a sister to Percival than anything else. 
She was always teasing him in her pretty 
way, and was as variable as the winds, one 
day all smiles, the next as careless and 
scornful as though she never cared for Philip 
Percival’s finger nail. But twice or thrice I 
had caught an expression in her dark eyes 
that made me tremble. He never dreamed 
what her true feelings were, but I knew 
then that she loved Philip Percival. 

‘¢ One day—I shall never forget it—Philip 
and I had taken a ride together that morn- 
ing, and as we returned we passed Romola 
in the avenue. She smiled and jested with 
us and seemed even more lively than was 
her wont, but I noticed a strange look in the 
gleaming midnight eyes. That afternoon, 
as Philip sat in the library copying some 
papers, (all this Philip told me afterwards) 
Romola entered the room and stood over him, 
dressed in her richest clothes, diamonds on 
her dazzling white arms and neck, her dark 
cheeks flushed and those great eyes shining 
as he had never seen them before. He 
gazed at her amazed and almost blinded by 
her beauty. 

“*¢ Philip,’ she said, placing one of her 
hands upon his shoulder, ‘1 want a little 
speech with you. Can you spare me & mo- 
ment of your time ?’ 

** ¢ Certainly, Romola, with pleasure,’ an- 
swered Philip, rising and offering her a seat. 

You have not been as friendly as usual the 
past few days.’ He was as innocent as a 
young girl and never suspected anything. 
How could he have been so blind ? 

‘*¢ Have you thought so?. Thatis because 
you did not know—could not think—oh, 
thank you. I will sit here and you may. sit 
there, Philip.’ She threw herself into a 
capacious arm-chair, and motioned him to a 
large ottoman at her feet. 

‘*¢ Philip,’ she went on, in her soft but 
imperious way, holding him within the 
magic of her wondrous eyes, ‘have you 
never thought of being something else than 
a brother to me? I have read your proud 
heart; you would not sue for my love be- 
cause you were poor, because you thought 
the rich heiress would scorn you; but she 
would never do that, no, she ”——— 
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“She paused a moment as though some- 
thing had checked her, gazing into his hand- 
some face, waiting for him to speak. . But he 
was silent. His surprise and his silence de- 
ceived her. She clasped her hands, and 
with her frame quivering in every joint she 
sank dewn upon her knees before him. 

‘*¢ Philip, O Philip, my king,’ she cried, 
with a deep startling earnestness, ‘ there is 
nothing to bar our marriage, and you ’—— 

‘* With a quick, deep groan of pain and 
alarm Philip sprang up from his seat and 
started back. 

Tn mercy’s name,’ he begged, ‘say no 
more. I cannot—I must not listen.’ 

** She too arose and gazed upon the man 
before her. Her face was of an ashen hue; 
her hands worked nervously upon her bosom 
and she breathed with difficulty. 

*** You are beautiful, Romola, you are an 
empress—I am not worthy to kiss your feet 
—but forgive me. I cannot love you, because 
my heart is pledged.’ 

“** To whom ?’ she gasped, ‘ not to Ernes- 
tine ?’ 

“*¢ Yes, to Ernestine,’ he answered. 

“*To that baby face and— Forsooth! I 
fever should have dreamed it. May you be 
happy.’ And she gave him her hand and 
went out smiling and as self-possessed as 
though she had not laid bare her heart to 
have it trampled upon by the iron heel of a 
man. What an actor she was! 

The next week she summoned Gilbert 
Stuart from Boston to paint her portrait. 
Day. after day she sat there in the library 
while the artist was doing the work, her eyes 
fixed on Philip, it being a freak of hers to 
have him in the room with her. ‘It is for 
* she said, ‘ for your bridal present, and 
I wish it to look like me, and I feel so much 
better when you are here.’ 
The day after it was finished and the 
grand painter had gone away, Romola in- 
vited me into the library. Philip was already 
there, and pretty soon she came down, 
dressed as she had sat for the portrait, even 
to the dagger in herhand. There were deep 
dark circles round her great black eyes, and 
those magnificent orbs themselves had a 
restless uneasy glance. 


““¢ This is a present to you, Philip,’ she 
said, ‘and I wanted to know the opinion of 
you both regarding its merits as a likeness. 
Is it like the original, do you think?’ 

‘** Nothing can match that—no artist can 
convey all your charms to canvas,’ declared 
Percival, with a low bow. 

‘« ¢ Fie, you sorry flatterer! This from you, 
and in her presence, too. And you, Ernes- 
tine ?’ 

***Tt is your counterpart, Romola Holk- 
ham, it is perfect,’ I answered, trembling 
with some vague dread. 

“Thanks! And what do you say to 
this ?’ she cried fiercely, springing with the 
quickness of a tiger upon Philip and burying 
her dagger in his bosom. 

**¢ There, coo over him if you will, but he 
can never be yours, traitress!’ she hissed, as 
I rushed to the side of my prostrate lover 
and strove to staunch the flowing blood. 

““Then she sheathed the dagger, and 
drawing her mantle over her shoulders 
moved from the room with the air of a 
tragic queen. That night she was a raving 
maniac, and in less than two years she died 
in the mad house to which she had been 
conveyed. 

** The blow killed her father, who shortly 
followed her. When his will was read it 
was found that he had left all his property 


to Philip Percival, who, as you must have- 


guessed, was not killed by the dagger stroke. 
He recovered with careful and patient nurs- 
ing, though he bore the scar of that fell blow 
to the day of his death. I became his wife, 
and we lived many happy years at the Hall. 

“* Philip did not like to destroy the portrait 
nor did he wish to see it hanging in the gal- 
lery, so he put it away in the attic. There it 
has lain ever since undisturbed until you 
stumbled upon it. Carry it away, dear: 
Those eyes haunt me. She almost murdered 
my Philip. She was a bad woman.” 

I carried the portrait to its resting-place 
in the old garret; but the story I have never 
forgotten, and seeing the account the other 
day of the destruction by fire,of Holkham 
House, all the parties being dead, I now 
give it to the public just as I remember it 
from the lips of one of the witnesses. 
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BY NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD. 


DOWN the massive oaken stair 


Her name and station none need ask, 


My Lady glides with dainty air For though she wears a silken mask 
And careless grace, To hide her face, 
For men have called her passing fair, They know her by her dainty air, 
My lady with the golden hair And by her wreath of golden hair 
And smiling face. And matchless grace. 
In costume of the olden time They little know— proud emmy heart !— 
She breathes the element of rhyme — My Lady wears a poisoned dart 
In finest lace. *Neath finest lace. 
For once she plays her own true part, 
Nor hides the sorrow of her heart 
With smiling face. 


Lexineton, Ky., 1889. 


THE SISTERS. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


HERE was not a more charming spot in 
the picturesque little village of May- 

field than Cedar Grove. The house itself 
was an old-fashioned, rambling building, al- 
most entirely concealed by climbing roses, 
that in the month of May loaded the air 
with their delightful fragrance. The yard 
was filled with choice shrubbery and crim- 
son-leaved roses, that opened their velvet 
petals to the sun each month, and fronting 
the house was a long row of the trees from 
whence the place derived its name. Then 
the large garden was a perfect wilderness of 
flowers, and pinks, sweet-peas and flowering 
almonds were not forgotien amidst more 


. popular favorites. Rustic seats, overgrown 


with vines, were dispersed throughout the 
grounds, and in summer the whole place 
looked like a picture of fairy-land. 

This charming home-nest was the prop- 
erty of two orphan sisters, Ruth and Jessie 
Mansfeldt. Born and reared in a Southern 
state, Mr. Mansfeldt had been compelled to 
leave his old home, with its many cherished 
associations, and wander in quest of health. 
Finding his strength rapidly failing, and 
wishing to secure a home for his motherless 
daughters, he purchased Cedar Grove, fitting 
it up as tastefully as his limited means would 
permit. 


**T do not fear to leave my children with~ 
out an earthly portion,’’ he had said to his 
eldest daughter a few days previous to his 
death, “‘for your mature judgment, Ruth, 
will be a sufficient guide in worldly matters, 
and that faith which has sustained us both 
through #@ many trying hours will be your 
sweetest comfort when I am gone.” 

Never were words more fully verified, for 
even in the first sad days of bereavement 
she bore the stroke with such Christian pa- 
tience and resignation as excited the wonder 
of her sister, to whom the joys of religion 
were as a sealed book, and who mourned as 
one who refused to be comforted. Three 
years before a still greater sorrow had be- 
fallen Ruth, for she had been affianced to a 
talented young artist, and was looking confi- 
dently forward to a happy future, when to 
the astonishment of her relatives, the en- 
gagement was suddenly broken, and the 
expectant groom sailed for Europe. That 
some difficulty had arisen between them all 
knew, but nothing definite was ascertained, 
and there was a tacit understanding that the 
subject should never be alluded to in the 
family circle. Nor could any know what a 
terrible blow this was to the devoted Ruth 
but One, to whom in those dark days of 
trial she turned for comfort and strength. 
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How like the Scriptural Ruth she became 
in her renunciation of self, and untiring de- 
votion to the happiness of others. Always 
ready with a word of hope to the most de- 
spondent, she had an unwavering faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of Omnipotence. 
Perhaps it was this faith that enabled her to 
cherish the belief that some day her lover 
would return and become reconciled; at any 
rate she did entertain such a hope, ground- 
less though it seemed. For months rolled 
into years, and brought no message from 
the absent one, although she frequently saw 
his name in the leading papers and art jour- 
nals of the day. He had completed his 
studies in the Old World, and located in the 
city of New York, where he was rapidly 
winning his way to distinction. Able critics 
spoke of his works in terms that filled her 
heart with fondest pride; his name, his fame 
and aspirations were as dear to her as if no 
cloud had ever come between them. 

Jessie Mansfeldt was in some respects the 
very opposite of her sister. Both were 
blessed with refined tastes, strong affections, 
minds of a very superior order, but there the 
resemblance ended. Perfectly conscious of 
her rare endowments, Jessie exulted secretly 
in her knowledge, and treated those whom 
she considered her inferiors with an imperi- 
ous indifference that was not calculated to 
gain their good-will. The society of the vil- 
lage was not very select; only two or three 
families made any pretensions to culture 
and refinement, and the rest she coolly ig- 
nored. ‘‘ Proud as Lucifer”? was the com- 
ment of the majority of the inhabitants, and 
this fact, as might have been expected, held 
aloof many who would otherwise have been 
attracted for her beauty and brilliancy. 
And yet the girl had many sterling qualities; 
she was frank, generous, and capable of 
making any sacrifice for those she loved. 

There was another member of the family 
whom we must not omit to mention, and 
that was Aunt Judy, as she was familiarly 
called. During the Rebellion, when many 
of her companions forsook their old home, 
she declared her intention of remaining with 
“« Massa,”’ and when Emancipation was pro- 
claimed she adhered to her resolution. Hav- 
ing followed the fortunes of the once wealthy 
planter’s family through good and evil, and 
in consideration of her age and experience 
having been consulted by them in many an 
emergency, Aunt Judy justly thought her- 
self a very privileged character. This fact, 
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however, did not tend to make her in the 
least presumptuous; on the contrary, she 
was very respectful and devotedly attached 
to her quondam owners. 

A year had passed since Mr. Mansfeldt’s 
death, and the rosy fingers of May were 
starring the earth with blossoms, wakening 
the rills to gentle music, and crowning with 
brightest foliage the woodland glades, where 
myriads of songsters greeted her coming 
with notes of dulcet gladness. On the ve- 
randa at Cedar Grove the two sisters sat 
enjoying the close of a brilliant afternoon, 
and something of its peace and beauty was 
reflected in the countenance of the elder. 
Hers was not a face that could have been 
called strictly handsome, but the noble soul 
beaming through the clear eyes made it a 
very pleasing and attractive one,—just such 
a face as one would trust most implicitly. A 
blonde of the purest type, the sombre robe 
she wore served to heighten the gold of her 
hair and the transparent whiteness of her 
complexion, paler than usual now from 
recent illness. 

What a contrast was her sister Jessie! 
With regular features, great dusky eyes full 
of the mingled fire and softness of her own 
Southern clime, and silky black hair that 
rippled in loose curls to her waist, Jessie 
would have attracted attention in any crowd. 
Nor was her form less perfect than her face, 
and its elegant proportions were displayed. 
to the best advantage by a tightly fitti 
dress of soft, thick, white material, trimm: 
simply with knots of black ribbon. But her 
face lacked the serene expression that. 
marked the elder sister’s countenance, and 
was decidedly haughty in repose. As she. 
sat apparently absorbed in reflection, her 


revery was broken by the sound...of 


woman’s harsh, excited voice:— 

‘Jess drap dem eggs, I tell you, and be 
off wid you.” 

‘** And I say just drop your sass, you oily- 
skinned African,” was shouted in a strong, 
masculine voice. ‘‘ Thank fortune you have 
no watch-dog to leave the prints of his teeth 
in a fellow’s limbs, and do you suppose that 
I’m afraid of the likes of you?” 

‘* But I'll tell the young ladies,” retorted 
Aunt Judy, for it was she. 

hal” laughed the thief. “Miss 
Ruth is too good and tender-hearted to be-, 
grudge a poor hungry fellow a few 
and as for that proud, abominable Miss, 
Jessie ”—— 
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“Stop dat! stop dat!’ exclaimed Aunt. 


Judy in a towering rage; “‘ there ain’t a word 
of truff in what you say, and I ain’t gwine 


to stand by and hear you reflectin’ on my 


young missus.”’ 

“T was just about to tell you,” continued 
her tormentor, ‘‘that all the neighbors say 
she is the proudest, most stuck-up piece that 
ever walked the streets of Mayfield, and I 
don’t care a rush for what she thinks or says, 
either! ” 

“Tt is time this interesting discussion had 
reached an end,” said Jessie, and rising with 
crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, she went 
where she could command a view of the 
disputants. But the thief, whom she recog- 
nized as one of the most worthless vaga- 
bonds in the neighborhood, took refuge in 
flight, casting a mocking glance over his 
shoulder at Judy, who came forward at Jes- 
sie’s summons, looking very crestfallen. 

*“*O miss, I’m sorry to raise such a ’stur- 
bance,” she exclaimed, “‘ but de truff is dat 
good-for-nuffin’ Joe Stevens has stole every 
bressed aigg he could lay hands on; and he’s 
been tellin’ fibs too, dat make me feel anuff 
sight worse dan de loss ob de aiggs.” 

‘¢ Well, think no more about it,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Joe certainly deserves a good cow- 
hiding, but the remarks of such a low-bred 
scamp are not worthy of notice.” 


‘But notwithstanding this avowal, it was a_ 


very cloudy face that she carried back to the 
veranda. ‘How I detest those ignorant, 
gossiping villagers! ’’ were her first words to 
her sister. 

‘“‘That story may be only an invention of 
Joe’s,’? remarked Ruth, with the laudable 
desire of soothing her sister’s feelings; ‘‘ the 
best way is to pay no heed to it.” 

- “ Pshaw!” was the impatient exclamation, 
* of course the fellow had some foundation 
for what he said, but I do not think that the 
knowledge that I am considered a ‘ proud, 
stuck-up piece’ will rob me of a single 
night’s rest. My only regret is that I am 
compelled to remain among such people. 
What would I not give for the sunny skies 
and flowery vales of our own dear Florida! 
‘There we had the society of the cultivated 
and refined.” 

' And we have a few such in. Mayfield,” 
said Ruth. 

' “While the rudeness of others is simply 
disgusting,” continued Jessie. ‘‘ For in- 
stance, there was young Parsons who dined 
with us yesterday, and after he had done 


more than justice to the meal deliberately 
picked his teeth with his fork. That feat 
accomplished, he coolly asked you to pre- 
scribe for a bile on his collar-bone, ‘that 
hurt like thunder!’ It was very interesting, 
T assure you, and no one who had seen your 
attentive face would have doubted that you 
thought so.” 

‘* What was the use of wounding the poor 
fellow’s feelings by contempt or indiffer- 
ence?” asked Ruth, “I knew that his 
blunders sprang not from impertinence, but 
from ignorance, and could therefore over- 
look them. Besides his mother has been a 
very kind neighbor, showing her good-will 
by various little offices during illness, and 
I wished to treat her son as civilly as possi- 
ble. Besides, as I just remarked, we have 
some acquaintances who would grace any 
circle, There are the Courtneys and Dr. 
Wyman ”—— 

that everlasting doctor!” inter- 
rupted Jessie with ashrug of disgust. ‘ His 
praises have been drilled into my ears till 1 
can hardly endure the sight of him, and after 
all he is not more deserving than a thousand 
and one others.’’ 

“‘ How unjust you are! Have you forgot- 
ten his unwearied attention to our poor 
father, when dying among comparative 
strangers, as well as his thoughtful kindness 
to myself during my recent illness ?” 

‘Jessie blushed a little, for the recollection 
touched her. ‘‘ He was certainly very kind,” 
she was generous enough to say. “ But 
really you over-rate him, Ruth.” 

at all,’ was the firm reply. ‘Such 
a noble, generous-hearted man could not 
fail to inspire confidence in anyone. Withal, 
he is a most entertaining companion, for he 
is a gentleman of very fine intellect amd 
great learning.” 


“In fact, a modern Socrates,” laughed 


Jessie, with a slight sneer. ‘ What an able 
champion he has in you, and what a pity that 
I cannot emulate your example! Perhaps 
the day may come when the scales will fall 
from my eyes, and your wonderful doctor 
will stand revealed in all his glory, but I am 
really afraid that I shall always be blind to 
his perfections.”’ 

Ruth was about to take up the cudgels 
again in defence of her favorite, when the 
sisters were startled by a pleasant masculine 
voice bidding them “ good-evening,” and 
looking up beheld the subject of their con- 
versation standing before them. 
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**Ts it possible that he has heard what I 
said?’ thought Jessie as she rose from her 
seat, crimson with confusion, and returned 
his greeting without daring to raise her eyes 
to his face. Had she looked she would have 
seen nothing there to confirm her fears, for 
his countenance was as serene as ever. He 
was a tall, handsomely built man of forty, 
with a most attractive face, full of power 
and intellect, and bearing the stamp of a 
noble soul. Jessie, stealing a furtive glance 
at him as he conversed with Ruth, bit her 
lip with vexation at the thought of her un- 
kind remarks. In reality she admired and 
respected him more than any gentleman she 
had ever seen, and it was only the knowledge 
that she stood in awe of his opinion which 
piqued her., She had liked him since his 
first professional visit to her father, and had 
been conscious of a growing desire to appear 
well in his eyes, although she hid her feel- 
ings from her sister, and would not have 
confessed the truth even to himself. Of 
late he had been a frequent visitor at Cedar 
Grove; but as it was generally understood 
that he was not a marrying man, and was 
impervious to all the schemes laid to entrap 
him, his visits did not excite comment. To 
Ruth he was an invaluable friend, to Jessie 
the beau-ideal of manhood. 

‘* How I envy Ruth her easy cordiality! ’’ 
she thought, as her sister and the doctor 
conversed affably together. ‘‘She imparts 
all her little plans to him as freely as if he 
were a brother, knowing that he looks upon 
her with an approviag eye, while I feel that 
I have been wei in the balance and am 
found wanting. en in his presence I am 
oppressed with a sense of unworthiness 
which never troubles me when with others. 
What enigmas such perfect people are! ”’ 

‘“* Miss Jessie,” said the doctor, addressing 
her forthe first time, ‘‘ I have been congrat- 
ulating your sister upon her rapid recovery, 
and she tells me that itis owing in a great 
measure to your excellent nursing.” 

‘‘ A rather unmerited compliment, I am 
afraid,” returned Jessie, striving to regain 
her usual self-possession; ‘still it is some 
comfort to find that my life is not altogether 
unprofitable.” 

Not altogether unprofitable,’ repeated 
the doctor with a look of surprise. ‘‘ Pray 
tell me, Miss Jessie, if you do not consider 
the question too impertinent, what has led 
you to form such an opinion.” 

She hee’ ad a moment, then feeling that 


his keen eye was upon her replied frankly, 
“‘ First, I do nothing to contribute to the 
happiness of others; secondly, I am not 
necessary to any one, and therefore would 
be but little missed. I am twenty years old 
to-day, and cannot help thinking that my 
life has been a perfect failure.” 

‘* Rather a gloomy birthday retrospection 
certainly,’’ remarked the doctor. ‘* But you 
have quite time enough to retrieve the past, 
and as regards the second reason I feel that 
you are mistaken there, for here is one,” 
pointing to Ruth, ‘‘ whose life would be a 
great deal darker without you, and there are 
others, I am equally sure, who lack but the 
opportunity to become warmly attached to 
you.” 

‘*T know what you mean,” said Jessie, 
with asmile. ‘* You think that my selfish 
reserve prevents me from winning friends.” 

‘* And,”’ continued the doctor, ‘‘I have a 
plan, which, if followed, will cause you to 
think that life is far from being a perfect 


failure. There are many poor and sorrowful 
among my patients; what do you say to” 
visiting them occasionally, and cheering © 


them by your presence ?” 

Jessie started. ‘* Why, they fairly abhor 
me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ They would not think 
it possible that so proud and fastidious a 
creature could even enter their dwellings.” 

‘* Well, let them see that it is possible,” 
said he, smiling. ‘As for abhoring you, I 


cannot agree with you, and even if they do. 


consider you a little proud their prejudices 
will soon melt away.” 

‘¢ But,”’ with a shake of the queenly head, 
‘*T have always shrunk from disease and 
actual poverty, and have neither the wish 
nor the ability to become a Florence Night- 
ingale.”’ 

‘* Nor do I make any such request of you,”’ 
replied the doctor. ‘I only ask you to 
bring a little comfort and brightness into 
those sad, poverty-stricken lives, and am sure 
that when you have once made such an effort 
you will be amply repaid, and will no longer 
find the duty irksome. So you see that I 
have reasoned away all your objections.” 

‘** You have not converted me to your way 
of thinking by any means,” laughed Jessie. 
** But I promise you that I will consider the 
subject, and give you my decision.” 

‘¢ And now that the question has been dis- 
posed of for a time I must request you to 
spend the evening with us,” said Ruth. “It 
is Jessie’s birthday, you know.” 
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“T shall be happy to have the pleasure 
unless your sister gives me orders to the 
contrary,’ replied the doctor, with mock 
gravity. 

“That is what I call casting reflections 

pon my hospitality,” retorted Jessie, ‘* but 

will be magnanimous and allow you to re- 
main if you will promise not to snarl at me 
any more.” 

_*T assure you that I will be a model of 
meekness and forbearance, provided you do 
not test my powers of endurance too 
greatly.” 

‘* T shall not make any rash promises, but 
will leave you and Ruth to discuss your phil- 
anthropic plans, while I give orders to Judy 
about supper.’”’ And she left the room with 
the comforting thought that if the doctor 
had overheard her hasty remarks he did not 
know to whom she alluded, and therefore 
bore her no malice. 

Judy had evidently forgotten her fit of 
anger, and was now sitting contentedly by 
one of the great kitchen windows, busily 
stemming strawberries. She did not see 
Jessie approach, but sang in a clear, strong 
voice the chorus of one of her favorite 


And to dat bressed land 
De angels call my soul.”’ 

“ Well, Aunt Judy,” said the smiling Jes- 

sie, ‘I hope you will not start immediately, 
for I have come to tell you that your paragon 
of a doctor is here, and I want some of your 
nice muffins for supper. You know he is 
very fond of them.” 
“Tll do my very best, Miss Jessie,” said 
the pleased Judy. ‘‘ As for the doctor’s be- 
ing a parrycat, I dunno what that means, 
but I s’pose somethin’ mighty good, for he’s 
the salt of the yerth.”’ 

“What nice berries!’ exclaimed Jessie, 
opening and fijling her mouth in a manner 
that would have sent Lord Byron into con- 
vulsions. ‘I did not know that they- were 
ripe yet.”’ 

“These are the very fust, Miss Jessie. 


- Knowin’ that this was your birthday I went 


out this evenin’ and gathered that bowlful 
from the vines that poor dead massa planted 
himself. While I was a-pickin’ de berries I 
got to thinkin’ bout him and the ole home 
down Souf, and it peared like I could smell 
the magnolias a bloomin’ and hear the 
mockin’-birds a singin’ all ’round. But 
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bless yer soul, honey, I didn’t mean to make 
you look so sorry. This ole darkey’s got too 
much gab anyway, and I’ll jest shet up and 
git supper.” 

*¢ Do your best then, and I'll arrange the 
table,” replied Jessie, as she left the kitchen. 
Old Judy looked after her a moment, then 
with a wise shake of the head muttered, 
‘¢*Tain’t Miss Ruth’s sickness alone that 
brings that doctor here so much of late,— 
this old nigger hasn’t lived sixty years not 
to know the signs ofthe time. And I kinder 
think he’s got an eye on Miss Jessie, for I 
notice that she’s mighty pertikler "bout. 
things since he’s been a comin’.” 

‘“‘ Mighty pertikler” she would indeed 
have thought her could she have seen the 
care with which she arranged and re-arranged 
the tea-table that evening. Delicate china 
and rare old silver that had been handed 
down from generation to generation were 
brought forth to grace the board, that, after the 
last touch had been added, displayed a sup- 
per tempting enough to make the mouth of 
an epicure water. Many little dainties had 
been prepared by the sisters, for these high- 
born daughters of the South had not, since 
the loss of their fortune, scorned to learn 
the art of cookery, and old Judy was forced 
to confess that the pupils had 
their teacher. A beautiful frosted that 
Jessie had made in honor of her birthday, 
and which even Judy’s skillful hands had 
not been allowed touch, was trimmed with a 
wreath of crimson rose-buds and given a 
prominent place, and clusters of waxen- 
white lilies and roses gave an ante effect 
to the whole. 

‘‘ Your flowers carry me back to the: days 
of ‘ auld lang syne,’ ” said the doctor as they 
entered the supper-room. “My mother was 
passionately fond of them, and seldont failed 
to decorate the table with them, because, as 
she said, they gave a cheerful look to the 
most plainly furnished room. I have heard 
her frequently remark that she wished to 
make home as beautiful and attractive as 
possible, so that in after-life we would have 
only pleasant memories of our early years.” 

‘¢ A very sensible idea,’”’ commented Ruth; 
“it is a pity that more do not adopt her 
plan.”’ 

“It would certainly bind the hearts of 
parents and children more closely together,” 
continued the doctor. ‘‘ That our mother 
was loved more tenderly than is.usually the 
case is due, I think, to the fact that she was 
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one of the kindest and most judicious of 
parents. I have no reason to believe that I 
was a model boy, but I cannot recall a single 
act of willful disobedience, and my memories 
of mother and home are by far the most 
pleasing of my life. Her death was a great 
blow to me.”’ 

“* We know how to sympathize with you 
in your loss,’’ said Ruth. 

‘*Tt is not surprising that people wonder 
why he never married,’’ thought Jessie, as 
she noticed the shadow on his fine counte- 
nance. ‘A man who has such strong affec- 
tions and seems so fitted for domestic life 
must certainly feel the want of near ties. I 
really pity him.” 

During the remainder of the evening she 
exerted herself to the utmost to entertain 
their guest, and was pleased to see that her 
efforts were crowned with success. Dr. 
Wyman had never seen her so charming 
and communicative, and was both surprised 
and delighted. The hours passed swiftly 
away, and it was with a sigh of regret that 
he prepared to take his leave. 

“You have not yet given me your deci- 
sion,” he remarked to Jessie. ‘1 hope to 
hear that it is a favorable one, and that in 
the morning you will accompany me to see 
one or two of my patients.” 

-“T have no great faith in your theory,” 
owas the answer, ‘‘ but I promise you that I 
will try the experiment.”’ 

‘*T am really pleased to hear you say so,”’ 
said the doctor, with one of his brightest 
ssmiles, ‘and I am not afraid to prophecy 

That your life, like your sister’s, will become 


blessing to others.” 
'. “He thinks Ruth is perfect,” thought 


Jessie, with a little pang of envy. ‘‘ How 
{Strict are his ideas of right and wrong!” 
@he remarked, after they had bidden him 
good-night, 
“* How just, you should have said,” was 
‘Ruth’s comment. “There are few like him.” 
Jessie did not reply, but her heart echoed 
the sentiment, as she watched his tall form 
pass down the flower-bordered paths and 
disappear in the darkness. One pleasant 
thought remained in memory. ‘“ He thinks 
I am capable of doing a great deal of good. 
But then,” with a little sigh of despondence, 
“T can never hope to reach his standard, 
and I am really afraid that I am more selfish 
and unsympathetic than he believes.”’ 
Mornihg, however, brought a more cheer- 
ful spirit, and it was with a very bright face 


that she took her seat by the doctor’s side, 
and was whirled along over the dusty roads. 
The little village was soon left behind, spicy 
country breezes fanned their brows, and 
stretches of woodland and fields of waving 
grain rose to view on every side, with here 
and there a dwelling. Before one of the 
humblest of these the doctor drew rein, and 
said as he assisted iis companion to alight, 
‘* the people we are now about to visit belong 
to the rough, uneducated class, so you need 
not be surprised at a little exhibition of 
rudeness or curiosity on their part. How- 
ever, their hearts are in the right place, and 
they will be sure to appreciate your kindness 
in calling.” 


Notwithstanding this timely hint, she’ 


found it hard to bear with perfect good 
nature the stares of undisguised astonish- 
ment that greeted her entrance; but the 
doctor, with admirable tact, came to her aid, 
and a few remarks addressed by her to the 
patient soon placed them all on a friendly 
footing. The room was wretchedly fur- 
nished, the clothing of the inmates but little 
better than rags; and contrasting their cir- 
cumstances with her own, she could not. but 


acknowledge that she had never before ap- “%, 


preciated the blessings of her lot. She had 
never until now been brought face to face 
with actual poverty, simply because, as she 
told Dr. Wyman, she had always shrunk 
from coming irto contact with it, and now 
that her womanly sympathies were aroused 
she resolved to do all in her power to relieve 
the wants of these unfortunate people. 
When they left she received a blun! but 
cordial invitation to call again, and she and 
the doctor indulged in a quiet laugh as they 
heard one of the family say:— 

“Wall, I declare, that’s a mighty fine 
bird, and not much stuck-up either.” 

The next house they visited was very 
neatly though scantily furnished, and on a 
snow-white bed, propped up by pillows, re- 
clined an emaciated young man in the last 
stages of consumption. By his side, minis- 
tering to his wants with loving solicitude, 
sat his wife, a sad-eyed, pallid woman no 
older than Jessie. They were evidently peo- 
ple of some culture and devotedly attached 
to each other, and the young girl could 
scarcely repress a shudder as she thought of 
how soon they would be separated forever. 
It seemed so sad to die in the very flush of 
manhood, to resign all that was dearest in 
life, and lie shut out from the beautiful sun- 
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light in endless darkness. She turned away 
to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes, an 
action that did not escape Dr. Wyman, who 
at the invalid’s request began reading the 
twenty-third psalm. Jessie had often heard 
the words before, but now they seemed to 
possess a new meaning, and watching the 
consumptive’s face, where a placid joy 
usurped the place of weariness, she had a 
dim conception of the power of that grace 
which sustains the believer when earthly 
scenes are fading from view. It seemed as 
if he could have said, in the beautiful words 
of Alice Cary’s dying hymn:— 
“ The while my pulses faintly beat 
My faith doth so abound, 
I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground.” 

Then Dr. Wyman offered up a prayer, so 
full of touching eloquence that almost un- 
consciously she found herself weeping. 

Very quietly the two left the house and 
turned their faces homeward. 

‘**Is there no hope for that poor fellow ?”’ 
asked Jessie after a short silence. 

*¢ None whatever,” was the reply. “‘ They 
have been married hardly twelve months, 
but he has scarcely as many days to live.”’ 

‘** Tt is dreadful to die so young, and when 
there seems so much to live for,’? remarked 
Jessie. And then she fell into a revery 
that lasted during the greater part of the 
ride home. 

‘* Have you found the ordeal so trying?” 


‘asked the doctor, as they reached Cedar 


Grove. 


“Not nearly so dreadful as I expected,” 


“was the answer. “Upon the whole, I am 
rather glad that T went. 

‘I did not misjudge her when I thought 
that a warm, womanly heart was hidden 
under that proud exterior,” thought the 
doctor, smiling gravely as he rode away. “I 
have had ample evidence of the fact to-day, 
and I feel sure that now her thoughts have 
been turned into a new channel her wom- 
anly sympathies will not slumber. Selfish 
feelings will disappear, and she will no 
longer complain that she is leading a pur- 
poseless existence.” 

He was right, as time proved. I do not 
mean that the transformation was wrought 
at once, for such a change to a nature like 
Jessie’s would have been little less than a 
miracle. The path of duty was not always 


easy, and often the old selfishness asserted 


itself; but the cure, though slow, was sure. 


‘with a start. 
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She learned, too, to subdue the quick, impe- 
rious spirit that had gained her so many 
enemies, and became much more gentle and 
womanly in manner. People marveled at 
the change, and the dislike with which they 
had once regarded her gave place to respect- 
ful affection. 

Ruth observed with pleasure that her sis- 
ter treated the doctor with marked respect, 
and had so far forgotten her avowed dislike 
as to ask his advice on several important. 
occasions. She noticed too his growing in- 
terest in Jessie, his gratification at her im- 
provement, and drew her own conclusions. 

In regard to the young lady herself it is 
scarcely necessary to say tbat the feeling 
which she entertained for the doctor was of 
a much warmer nature than she herself 
suspected. His interest in her was a source 
of sweet gratification, while the kind famif- 
arity with which he treated her at once in- 
vited and won her confidence. So much so 
indeed that she was one day surprised into 
giving him a full account of Ruth’s love 
affair, a subject that hitherto she had always 
considered too sacred to mention. 

‘*T cannot help thinking that your sister 
was perfectly blameless,” said the doctor, 
who seemed much interested. ‘‘ Does she 
have hopes of a reconciliation ? ” 

‘*T am not sure that she does,’ was the 
answer. ‘She is so reticent on the subject 
that it is difficult to tell what she thinks, but 
I am inclined to believe that she does enter- 
tain such a hope, otherwise she would not 
seem so cheerful. And yet it appears like 
folly to think so, for Herbert Erwin has 
never written her a line since their etageal 
tion more than four years ago.”’ 

‘“ Herbert Erwin!” repeated thedlactor, 
“T know a young artist in 
New York who bears that name.” 

‘¢ The very same! ” exclaimed Jessie, *‘ for 
that is his place of residence. Tell me: are 
you acquainted with him?” 

“Slightly,” was the reply. More than 
a year ago I was visiting an old college 
friend of mine in New York, and knowing 
my passion for the fine arts he introduced 
me to Mr. Erwin, who invited me ‘to call 
and examine his pictures. I found him to 
be, as report had said, gloomy and reserved, 
although a brilliant conversationalist, and a 
man of very fine intellect. He is said to 
shun female society, and devotes himself 
exclusively to his art. This very fact, it 
seems to me, proves that the old wound 
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rankles yet,—in other words, that your sis- 
_ ter still holds her place in his affections.”’ 

“ And yet pride would not suffer him to 
tell her so,’’ exclaimed Jessie, with some 
warmth. ‘Indeed, I suppose he is even 
ignorant of her place of residence, for we 
left Florida soon after he sailed for Europe, 
and it is not at all probable that he has even 
made any inquiries concerning her. Those 
who knew him intimately said that he was a 
man of very proud, passionate temperament, 
and I am confident that he alone is to blame 
for the estrangement.”’ 

Early the morning after this conversation, 
as Jessie was tying up a favorite rose-bush 
that had been broken loose from its fasten- 
ings, she was startled by the sound of the 
doctor’s well-known voice. ‘I had no idea 

, that you were near!” she exclaimed, as she 
urned his pleasant greeting, her cheeks 
owing nearly as red as the roses. 

“TI must apologize for calling so early,” 
replied he, pretending not to notice her em- 
barrassment, “‘ but I have come to bid you 
and your sister good-by.”’ 

** Good-by!”’ echoed Jessie, in consterna- 
tion. ‘‘ Why, I did not know that you had 
any intention of leaving us.” 

‘**T only decided to go last night, and shall 
be absent but ashort time. I saw that you 
were very busy as I approached. Do you 
not require some assistance ? 

** Tf you will be so kind I shall be glad to 

_ have your help.” 

.. Coming to her side, he held the branches 
firmly back while Jessie fastened them in 
their proper place, and in a few moments 
the job was completed. But the usually 
self-possessed girl felt her fingers tremble 
nervously as she worked, and when all was 
done drew back with a little ery of pain. 

‘« What is the matter ? ” anxiously inquired 
the doctor. 

“TJ have carelessly run a thorn inte my 
finger.” 

“Let me see.” And in a moment the 
brier was extracted. But the doctor seemed 
in no hurry to relinquish her hand, and was 
about to speak when Ruth appeared at the 
door. Jessie was conscious that she blushed 
furiously, but her sister was one of those 
who have the rare tact of never seeing any- 
thing that it is not desirable they should see, 
and welcoming the doctor in her usual tone 
invited him to enter. Jessie gradually re- 
gained her composure, and when he arose to 
take his leave was so much her usual self 
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no one wad have guessed how regretfully 


her eyes followed his retreating form, 

‘* Strange that he did not tell us where he 
was going,” she remarked as she turned at 
length from the window. And Ruth thought 
with a quiet smile that the scales had already 
fallen from her eyes. 

The days that followed seemed cheerless 
indeed to Jessie, to whom the doctor’s visits 
had brought so much of pleasure and profit | 
that they seemed almost a necessity of her 
life. She was feeling unwell, too; her 
flushed cheeks and hollow eyes gave ample. 
evidence of the fact, and a strange languor 
possessed her, although she would not con- 
fess that she was sick, and endeavored to 
appear as cheerful as ever. “It is this 
sultry September weather that makes me 
feel so stupid and drowsy,” she answered to 
Ruth’s inquiries. ‘‘ My case is not one to 
excite alarm at all.” 

‘* Nevertheless if you have not improved 
greatly when Dr. Wyman comes I shall ask 
him to prescribe for you. The fact that I 
am four years your senior gives me the right 
to exercise my judgment in such matters.” 

“When Dr. Wyman comes,’’ repeated 
Jessie. ‘‘ When will that be, I wonder?” 

“Very soon, I think. I dreamed last 
night that he had arrived, and although I 
have no superstitious belief in dreams I can- 
not help thinking that we shall see him this 
evening.” 

“*Tf we do I shall begin to suspect that 
you are a witch,’ said Jessie, with a little 
laugh. ‘But look! is yonder one in real- 
ity?” pointing to a bent old woman who 
was slowly approaching the grove. 

“That is old Mrs. Howard,” said Ruth, 
looking in the direction indicated. 

‘* Yes, and a most unwelcome visitor she 
will be,”’ sighed Jessie, ‘‘ for a more notori- 
ous old scandal-monger never lived. I could 
never view her failings as charitably as you, 
Ruth, and to hear her relate all the gossip of 
the neighborhood will be perfect torture.”’ 

‘* Perhaps she will stay but a short time,” 
said Ruth, with an attempt at consolation. 

“QO Ruth, Ruth, how I envy you that 
happy faculty of looking at the bright side 
of things! Now I know, from sad experi- 
ence, that she will not leave until she has 
given us a full account of the sayings and 
doings of every man and woman in the 
neighborhood. But here she comes.” . 

Good-evening,”’ croaked the old hag as 
she stepped upon the veranda, then in 
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answer to Ruth’s invitation took a seat, and 
drew forth her knitting with the evident in- 
tention of spending a comfortable evening. 
A “ scandal-monger” Jessie had called her, 
and it was certainly a most appropriate 
name, for gossip was written in every fea- 
ture. Now her small, malicious black eyes 
glanced from one to the other of the sisters 
with such grim satisfaction that Jessie felt 
sure some choice morsel of news was about 
to drop from her lips. 

_ “Didn’t you feel surprised when you 
heard Dr. Wyman ‘had gone away to get 
‘married ?”’ she asked, presently. 

**T think you must be mistaken,” replied 
‘Ruth, coldly. ‘We have heard nothing of 
the kind, and cannot think that the doctor 
had any such intention.”’ 

“‘ Well, I had it from his housekeeper,” 
‘with an offended toss of the head. ‘‘ He’s 
‘engaged to a young lady in New York, and 
has gone to bring her back with him,— 
there, now! Says I, when I heard it, she 
must be a very pink of perfection to catch 
such a man as the doctor, for he was always 
powerful squeamish and hard to please, 
though I for one never thought he was a bit 
better than he should be, if some folks do 
make an amazin’ fuss about his goodness 
and larnin’. But Lord-a-mercy! what’s the 
matter ?”’ 

For Jessie had arisen with blanched 
cheeks and wild eyes, but one thought fill- 
ing her distracted brain, ‘‘ He is lost to me! 
lost forever!’ She heard Ruth’s alarmed 
cry, felt a deathly faintness overcome her, 
and knew no more. 

When she returned to consciousness she 
was lying in her own room, and near a small 
‘stand by the bed sat her sister with her head 
bowed upon her hands. Jessie scanned her 
face eagerly, for it seemed a long time since 
she had seen it last, and she noted with a 
vague sense of wonder its extreme pallor 
and thin outlines. From Ruth’s face her 
eyes wandered to the window that com- 
manded an extensive view of the grounds, 
but the freshness and verdure of summer 
had disappeared, the leaves of the oak near 
the garden wall had changed to a brilliant 
crimson and autumn flowers blazed along 
the paths. 

** How long have [ lain here?”’ she asked 
in bewilderment, and her voice was so weak 
and hollow that it almost startled her. 


_ Ruth rose quickly at the sound, and lean- 
_ ing over the bed kissed her with eyes that 
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were full of happy tears.. “‘ You have been 
sick four weeks, Jessie,” she replied, “‘ so 
sick that Dr. Wyman says you must be kept 
as quiet as possible.” 

At the mention of that name Jeasic could 
not repress a shudder, which did not escape 
the notice of her sister. ‘* He is not mar- 
ried,”’ she hastened to say; “‘ the report of 
his engagement had no foundation whatever, 
and business of a widely different nature 
took him to New York. He came the very . 
evening that you were taken ill, and to his 
skill and unwearied attention you owe your 
life. He has watched by your side many 
hours, Jessie, and our own mother could not 
have been more tender. But, there! Iam 
talking too much, and as he said he would 
soon return I will leave you to rest.” 

Jessie had turned away while her sister 
was speaking, and buried her face among 
the pillows, while tears of joy rolled swiftly 
down her cheeks. What a weight Ruth’s 
words had lifted from her heart, and how 
her soul went out in gratitude to him who 
had been the means of saving her life. She 
longed to tell him so, yet when he entered 
the room a few moments later she could 
only lift her eyes to his in silent thankful- 
ness, but that look was far more eloquent 
than words could have been. 

Clasping her wasted hand in both his own, 
the doctor regarded her with feelings of 
such unutterable joy and gratitude as one 
experiences when a beloved object has been 
given back from the very gates of death. 
Then bending over her couch he pressed her 
forehead lightly, gently as a brother might 
have done, but with more than a brother’s 
affection in his expressive eyes,—an action 
that sent the warm blood surging to’ Jessie’s 
cheek and brow. How thankful she felt 
that just then some important matter had 
called Ruth away, little suspecting that in 
her delirium she had laid her heart bare to 
both sister and physician. When, at parting, 
he expressed his pleasure at her marked im- 
provement, and a hope that she would soon 
be restored to perfect health, she did not 
dare to lift her eyes to his, but felt her heart 
throb tumultously at the tenderness breath- 
ing through his tones. 

The injunction to “talk but little’ was 
scarcely needed; she was too weak to have 
much desire to converse, and too quietly 
happy to complain that the days of conval- 
escence were irksome. No physician cer- 
tainly was ever more attentive to a patient 
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than Dr. Wyman, or more anxious to re- 
lieve the monotony of a sick-room; he 
brought her cheerful bits of news, read to 
her from her favorite books, and kept the 
apartment bright with beautiful flowers. 

‘*T declare, Miss Jessie,” said the smiling 
Judy, ‘‘ that doctor o’ yourn is jest a piece 
of perfection. When this ole darkey’s heart 
was most broke to see you so low, I could 
have bressed him then and there for all his 
goodness and ’tention to you. Poor massa 
hisself couldn’t have done no more.” 

‘* We are all under lasting obligations to 
him,” observed Ruth, in order to divert 
Judy’s attention from Jessie, whose cheeks 
grew scarlet whenever the doctor’s devotion 
to herself was mentioned. ‘I am sure he 
has been the kindest friend we ever had, 
and brought us a great deal of happiness.” 

Jessie, looking at her sister while she 
spoke, wondered at the light in her eyes, and 
the pretty pink which stole into her usually 
pale cheek. Like most quiet people even 
when deeply moved, Ruth made but little 
denfiénstration, but duriug Jessie’s convales- 
cenéé she had noticed something about her 
manner that puzzled her not a little; some- 
times she would sit for hours as if wrapped 
in happy revery, unconscious of the won- 
dering eyes that were watching her face. 

‘*T have something to say to you, Jessie,” 
she said, after Judy had left the room, 
“ something that I have longed to tell you 
ere this, but my happiness was so great that 
I could hardly realize it. You know when 
Dr. Wyman left Mayfield that the object of 
his journey and the place of his destination 
were unknown to us both, and little did I 
dream of the joy in store for me. It seems 
that during one of his visits to New York he 
became acquainted with Herbert Erwin, and 
understanding through some remark of yours 
the relation in which we had once stood to 
each other, he resolved to endeavor to bring 
about a reconciliation, although the task 
seemed an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
one. This and this alone was the cause of 
his sudden departure. Soon after his arrival 
in New York he renewed his acquaintance 
with Herbert, and as his passion for the fine 
arts was a great recommendation the two 
spent many hours together. One day the 
subject of conversation was women, and 
Herbert denounced the sex in no measured 
terms, affirming that they were all false and 
fickle alike. The doctor, who had never lost 
sight of the object in view, and had skillfully 


led the conversation up to this point, re- 
proved him mildly for being so unjust, and 
remarked that he knew one who was a living 
exemplification of constancy. Upon Her- 
bert’s inquiring who this paragon was, he 
gave him my name, and says he was not sur- 
prised but greatly gratified to see the poor 
fellow turn deathly pale, and tremble from 
head to foot. Pretending not to notice his 
emotion, the doctor added that he was a 
particular friend of Miss Mansfeldt, and had 
heard from the lips of a near relative that 
she had loved with all the power of her na- 
ture one who had unhappily become es- 
tranged from her, and that time had no 
power to weaken her affection. My poor 
Herbert could control his feelings no longer, 
but burst into tears, and when his emotion 
had somewhat subsided made a full confes- 
sion. Jealousy alone has been the cause of 
our long and sad separation, but he has writ- 
ten to me, Jessie, and all has been explained. 


Pride prevented him from hearing years ago ~ 


what would have lifted the cloud at once, 
but he says nothing shall ever part us again. 
He had heard nothing of me since he left 
Florida, and imagine how miserable the poor 
fellow must have been, believing me false 
to him! He has implored my forgiveness 
over and over, but I feel as if I had nothing 


to forgive, only a great deal to be thankful . 


for. And, O Jessie, what a debt of gratitude 


we owe Dr. Wyman! Herbert says that he. so 


cannot thank him sufficiently for bringing” 
about our reconciliation, and insu 
life-long happiness at the same time.”” 

Tears stood in Ruth’s happy eyes and 
dimmed those of Jessie as she said fervently, 
‘*T congratulate you with all my heart. I 
have longed so much to see you and Herbert 
reconciled, and do not know any one who is 
more deserving of such good fortune than 
yourself. And now, tell me, when shall q 
lose my sister?” 

* Quite soon, I suppose,” was the answer; 
‘indeed, Herbert would have been here ere 
this, had he not been apprised of your illness, 
and we are only waiting to see you restored 
to perfect health. But do not let that 
thought sadden you, for I know one who 
will cheerfully act the part of comforter. 
Judy looked in her tea-cup yesterday, and 
foretold that there would be a wedding in 
the family soon, and I predict that there will 
be more than one.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” cried the blushing Jessie; 
** you will prove a false prophetess.”’ 
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But she did not, for that very evening the 
doctor repeated the “story old, but ever 
“new,” and we need hardly say that he did 
not find Jessie a very unwilling listener. 
* But Iam so proud and passionate,” she 
faltered, after that important word ‘‘ yes” 
had been spoken, “‘ and have so many faults 
‘that I am afraid you cannot tolerate.” 

* ‘The doctor drew her closer to her side, 
and kissing her tenderly looked down into 
her eyes as a father might into those of a 
-petted and indulged child. ‘‘ My dear little 
-woman,”’ he said, ‘‘do you not know that I 
understand you better than any one in the 
‘world? I believe that I loved you from the 
first hour that I saw you, and have studied 
‘your character so closely that you cannot 
~make any revelations which will startle me 
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in the least. I knew that I had found a gem 
well worth the winning, and although I once 
overheard you express a dislike for my per- 
son, I was bold enough to hope, in spite of 
the disparity in our years, that you would 
one day be mine.” 

‘Please don’t repeat what I said,” ex- 
claimed Jessie, with a distressed look. ‘ In- 
deed, I was not blind to your merit, although 
I pretended to be. How can I ever make 
amends for those unkind words?” 

“By giving yourself to me at an early 
day,’’ was the answer. 

That she was not averse to his wishes 
may be inferred from the fact that a month 
later there was a double wedding at the 
Grove. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


AT HOME. 


OW to make it ‘‘ sweet home,”’ that is 

the question. Not dull, or sour, or 

bitter, as many homes are, but the place 

that has no place like it—this is what we all 
want it to be. 

If one could fly over the house-tops, like 
the man in the story, and unroof them to 
peep in, or if a true census be taken, we 
should find that for most people ‘‘ home, 
sweet home ”’ is only an abstract idea, not a 
matter of experience. Leaving unhappy 
families out of the question, peaceful folks 
in general consider their home as the place 
where they do as they like, and get food, 
rest, and shelter. It never occurs to them 
that it is sweet. They hanker after a new 
one, or for some possible change. And 
several other places seem to be not only like 
it but much better than it. 

We want to get ‘“‘ home, sweet home ”’ out 
of the abstract and into the concrete. The 
popular notion of it, as a vague state of life, 
is taken from fanciful pictures and verses. 
These represent home as a holiday house, 
where the children are making a perpetual 
rush upon a returning father, and where the 
family sit in a fireside circle with nothing to 
do except to share the frugal meal—it is al- 
ways frugal with the poets. Mrs. Hemans 


is a little more definite in her beautiful 
lines:— 
There woman’s voice flows forth in song 
Or childhood’s tale is told, 
Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


But even this deals only with evening 
amusement; and it it not always evening any 
more than it is always May; moreover, the 
children have to be sent to bed, and the 
woman ‘‘ may sing too often and too long.” 

As regards the other descriptions, some- 
times there are no little ones to make wel- 
come with the poetic scramble, sometimes 
there is nobody to be rushed upon—or at 
least that pretty scene cannot go on all day. 
The fireside circle is a bad suggestion when 
one is eating ice and trying to get cool; life 
is not story and song, but is often made of 
tiring tasks, vexatious details. And lastly, 
one is not satisfied with the frugal meal, ex- 
cept in print. In fact, the typical descrip- 
tion is not able to stand close scrutiny; and 
hence the ideal home is supposed to be a 
vague enviable thing, about which common 
mortals need not trouble themselves. A 
great mistake; for though the poetic descrip- 
tion becomes weak and almost grotesque 
when looked at closely, it is still in a sense 
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good and true; for it is like the artist’s car- 
toon daubed broadly to give the general col- 
oring ; and the general coloring of home is the 
spirit of love and contentment, which these 
poor words and symbols of the poets hav 
tried to represent. 
As for contentment, in this case it cannot 
mean the absence of anxiety or of ambition, 


- nor even that we possess what we hoped for; 


but only that what we have, we find to be 
sweet. As for love, it is so much a neces- 
sity in home-life that the very word has 
come to apply much more to the presence of 
the people than to the place shared with 
them. Change all possessions, and it re- 
mains unchanged; transfer the household, 
and it still is home; but take the circle of our 
affections away, and everything is gone. 
The word “home” has, then, a complex 
meaning—the dwelling-place, the domestic 
property and arrangements as a whole, but 
most of all the united life under one roof. 
The English-speaking races are proud of this 
beautiful word; in many other languages the 
best word to be found instead has a narrower 
meaning—only “the house” or ‘“ the 
hearth.” 

Now what is necessary for a happy home? 
Charles Lamb’s suggestion was that there 
should be in every house a baby rising six 
months and a kitten rising six weeks. A 
very nice suggestion, too, but slightly im- 
practicable. Kittens have a knack of grow- 
ing up; and we do not know the shop in 
fairyland where babies can be purchased in 
bandboxes. Luckily, the necessaries of the 
ideal home are more within reach than King 
Baby, who cannot be bought for gold. With 
a suitable dwelling-place and prudent man- 
agement, it is easy enough to solve the 
problem of how to make home sweet. First 
as to the house—it ought to be healthy, 
bright, and sufficiently spacious. Then as 
to the management—it includes the practice 
of rule and order and the right use of the 
income. 

Turning next to the character of the 
home-circle, we imagine them to be the 
ordinary God-fearing and law-abiding folk 
who form the bulk of our people. The 
household will be sustained at its best by 
three simple qualities—virtues in the strict 
sense of the word, because exercises of 
strength—home virtues, common things of 
every day, like necessary water, salt, or 
bread. These three are good temper, cheer- 
fulness, and energy. The house has been 
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described specially with a view to their pre- 


.' servation. Health, brightness, and suffi- 


cient space make it easier to foster these 
good gifts. The opposite conditions in a 
house will give the opposite results; the un- 
healthy home, gloomy and uncomfortable, 
produces ill-temper, dejection, and languor. 
But, given the suitable dwelling-place and 
the sensible management, good temper, 
cheerfulness, and energy can more easily 
be cultivated. 

They are very necessary to enable us to 
conquer and put out of sight the small vexa- 
tions of every day; still more needed are 
they in the critical times of anxiety, the vis- 
itations of sorrow, against which no roof can 
protect, no door can be barred. The knowl 
edge of what life really is—the weariness of 
daily annoyances, the dread of greater griefs 
—makes us conscious of a vast difference be- 
tween the peaceful homes of poetry and ro- 
mance and the real homes of vicissitude and 
work. This difference is bridged over by 
our three household virtues. Mutual good- 
temper, cheerfulness, and energy are triple 
strength, making the family brave in passing 
trials, and absolutely independent of those 
trifling troubles that spoil peace and take the 
poetry out of life. 

Cultivating, then, these three splendid 
qualities, the home circle find in sufficient 


and interested occupation a healthy appetite — 


for the times of rest and union and amuse- 
ment. Idleness means discontent, and work 
apart means joy together. Amusement is 
necessary to complete home-life. Remem- 
ber its evenings are to be the safeguard of 
the young folks from wishing to wander; its 
innocent gayeties are to be the brightest pic- 
ture in the children’s memory for ever after. 

There is one thing, and that perhaps the 
chief thing, still to be added to our ideal 
home. The sweetness of it is the sweetness 
of the woman who is its reigning spirit. 
She does more than reign, and she is 
more to it than a queen toa kingdom. 
In the “‘sweet home” there is always a 
woman who is its centre anditssoul. Every- 
thing depends on her. Every one’s happi- 
ness belongs to her. If she knew her re- 
sponsibility, it would frighten her; if she 
found out all her preciousness, it would take 
her breath away. But there is no trembling, 
no self-consciousness; she simply remains in 
her place, like a fair column that upholds an 
arch, because, though fragile, it is built so 
truly. 


EV ye heerd how Uncle Seth’s a-doin’ 
this evenin’ ? ”’ 

‘* Dr. Gallup says it’s most a wonder if he 
holds through the night—that is the old 
doctor; the young doctor says he’ll give him 
one extry chance account of his being so 

ey perverse.” 

“Wal, ef there’s anything in ‘ Hev your 
own way an’ ye’ll live the longer,’ Seth’s got 
as nateral a right to’t as any man’t ever I 
see.” 

‘“‘There’s another version of that, that 
says, ‘Have your own way and die the 
sooner.’ 

“Once in a great while it acts that way; 
but Mis’ Bartlett here’s such a livin’ c’rob- 
eration 0’ t’other side o’ the argyment that 
I—hey?” 

“Mr. Bartlett, you’re full as rugged as I 
be, any day, and longer for this world, if I 
‘don’t miscalkerlate.”’ 

And Mr. Bartlett’s spouse shot a sibylline 
glance at her stricken lord as she changed her 
knitting-needles and set the creaking board 
under her rocking-ehair into a frenzy of re- 
-monstrance. 

“* Come, come, Sabriny, the times and the 
‘seasons ain’t to be p’inted at pertikerlerly— 
-what is’t? ‘No man knoweth, not even the 
angels in heaven.’ All we’ve got to do is to 
keep a watchin’.”’ 


Here the forestick cracked and fell, and. 


three live coals rolled forward on to Mrs. 
Bartlett’s braided mat and returned to the 

fireplace in wild ricochets from Mr. Bart- 

lett’s boot-toe. 

. $peakin’ about watchin’, Mr. Bartlett, 

that’s the third time my new mat Seed 

‘* Wal, if it allus come handy to the nat- 
eral man to watch, d’ye 8’pose the Scripture 

-would injine it on us so, in season an’ out 0’ 
-season ? When I said all we’d got to do 
~was to keep a watchin’, I didn’t mean to 

insinooate that it wa’n’t consider’ble of a 
chore.” 

_ ** And we’re all of us more or less ‘ apt to 
prone,’ as Sister Scudder says,”’ added their 
visitor, who had listened with shrewd inter- 
‘est to the conjugal debate, and who now 
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watched Mrs. Bartlett’s efforts to recover a 


dropped stitch that had been overlooked 


several rounds back, with a twinkle in his 


-eye that ruffled the composure of that stern 


monitress. 

Meantime, Mr. Bartlett had piled on fresh 
logs, swept the hearth and snuffed both the 
candles with a matter-of-home adroitness 


that fairly illuminated his - The 
clock struck nine, and ’Biram Sehter made 
a@ move as if to depart. 


**Oh! what’s yer hurry, ’Biram? Dr. 
Gallup promised certain this noon’t he’d 
come in on his way home to-night and tell 
us what sort of a turn things has took up to 
Seth’s.”’ 

‘Yes, don’t stir yet,’? added Mrs. Bart- 


lett, cordially; ‘‘there’s nobody waitin’ for 


you at home (more shame to you!) and we’ll 
all feel less lonesome with this awful Provi- 
dence just at our doors, as it were, if you 
stop a spell and see what the doctor says; 
though I s’pose it can’t be but one thing, he 
was so low this noon, no pulse to speak of, 


-and sensin’ nothin’ that was goin’ on.’’ 


*Biram hesitated a moment and then as a 
distant jingle of sleigh-bells was heard he 
resumed his seat and thoughtfully gazed at 
the fire. He was a bachelor of the most 
obdurate type, if one could credit Mrs. Bart- 
lett, whose administrative ability, too afflu- 


-ent for the management of her own affairs, 


naturally sought a wider sphere. Nor were 
her well-meant endeavors for others often 
repulsed; but it had been whispered at the 
village quilting and paring bees that when 
she undertook to pick out a wife for ’Biram 
Senter, she ‘“‘met with a disapp’intment.” 
It was generally admitted, however, that 
Mrs. Bartlett’s selection had been an admi- 
rable one, for the capable girl she had in 
view was now the foremost woman in an 
adjoining town, and what was more, the 
wife of the foremost man. 

The forehanded”’ ’Biram continued to 
maintain a modest bachelor establishment, 
the one remarkable feature of which was his 
Mulatto housekeeper and »man-of-all-work 
indoors. When the aged Widow Green had 
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relinquished that position, *Biram was be- 
forehand with all his friendly advisers. 

‘*T have had a person in view some little 
time,”’ was the dry rejoinder, that quenched 
suggestion and inflamed curiosity. 

When the “ person”? appeared upon the 

scene, * you could ’a’ heard a pin drop down 

to South Baybury for alfa minit,’’ accord- 
ing to Aunt Sam Westcott. ‘‘ An’ the next 
minit you never heerd nothin’ to beat the 
clack!” 

The one point on which all ’Biram’s critics 
agreed was that he’d get ‘“‘queerer ’n’ 
queerer till there’d be no livin’ with him;” 
but after five years of this lonely life, he 
came and went among his friends, the same 
*Biram as of old, “‘ only if anything a little 
more. considerate and obligin’ in his odd 
way, as Mrs. Bartlett expressed it. 

The sleigh-bells drew near and nearer, 
then swung around the house and stopped 
close to the kitchen porch. By the time Mr. 
Bartlett had lighted his lantern and opened 
the outer door, there stood before it all ready 
to enter, a stalwart young man in a big 
surtout, fur cap and sheepskin mittens. He 
bore in his arms a little figure wrapped in 
shawls and veils, at sight of which Mrs. 
Bartlett sprang up, and snatching the cush- 
ions from her own chair and Mr. Bartlett’s, 
and taking from ’Biram’s hand the folded 
quilt that formed the cushion of the settee 
where he sat, arranged them in a low, deep- 
seated rocking-chair and motioned to the 
new comer to deposit his burden there. 

Not a word was spoken till the shawls 
were removed and the veils thrown back by 
Mrs. Bartlett as she knelt before the rocking- 
chair. 

You little spirit! How come you to dare 
to do such a thing?” 

“3t won’t hurt me, Aunt Sabriny, the 
going is so good and smooth and I am as 
warm as can be;’’ in proof of which she 
held Mrs. Bartlett’s anxious face in her frail 
little hands for a moment. 

‘*T’ve been mourning over Uncle Seth all 
day, and I couldn’t stand it alone any longer, 
could I, John ?”’ and she glanced affection- 
ately at her companion, who still stood be- 
side her chair. 

“T couldn’t say ‘no’ to her, Aunt Sabriny. 
She’s been fretting her heart out for that 
old sinner up there, and I thought a change 
would do her good. I don’t s’pose she’s 
slept any to speak of these two nights, and 
as for eating ’»—— 


- 


** Don’t, John; Aunt Sabriny’ll think I’m 
worse than I am.” 

‘“* Well, Lucy, so you are in one sense of 
the word; but I won’t say anything to plague 
you now. >» 

‘Take off your coat, John,’’ said Mrs. 
Bartlett, “‘and fetch the other arm-chair.’” 

“Tm "just a-wondering what keeps Uncle 
Bartlett so long with that horse—oh! there 
he comes now and there’s other steps, too; 
you’re holding a regular levee to-night.” 

‘The doctor must be with him; he’s 
promised faithful to stop in on his way home 
and let us know about Uncle Seth.” 

Lucy’s hands clasped the arms of her 
chair, and in her deep, questioning eyes and 
blanched lips there was a presage of com- 
ing doom. 

*Biram, who had watched her from his 
shadowed corner with a bitter-sweet delight, 
felt a terrible constriction of the heart and a 
grip upon his throat that nearly stifled him. 
The involuntary movement and inarticulate 
sound that betrayed his emotion escaped the 
notice of Mrs. Bartlett and John Leighton, 
but a faint flush arose on Lucy’s cheek and 
the tremulous droop of her strained eyelids 
sent the blood tingling to poor ’Biram’s 
finger ends. Of the two martyrs, the strong 
man, by reason of his strength, had the 
worst of it fora few moments. The crip- 
pled dwarf in the low, long chair hushed her 
large, rebellious heart as a mother stills the 
sobbing of a child snatched unwillingly from 
some awful peril. 

Meanwhile the kitchen door opened, and 
Mr. Bartlett ushered in—not the doctor, but 
the doctor’s wife, Mrs. Gallup. The good 
woman was quite unconscious of the anti-. 
climax her entrance made. She had noth- 
ing to tell on the all-absorbing topic, and 
her flat, drawling.tones and neutral manner 
betrayed little interest in it. Another rock- 
ing-chair was brought from the fore-room 
for the new visitor, and the group gathered 
around the fire. The vacant arm-chair for 
the expectant doctor was placed beside 
Lucy, whose heavy heart distrusted this 
reprieve as only an added suspense. 

“T hope my husband won’t be kep’ out 
late to-night, for he’s nothin’ more than 
middlin’ himself, an’ ef he gits the rheuma- 
tiz hitched on to him this winter as he did 
last, I shall give up beat—I do’ know but I 
shall.” 

- “Qh, he’ll take care of himself for your 
sake, Mis’ Gallup,’’ said Mr. Bartlett. 
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*T do’ know as he can ef he’s goin’ to be 
kep’ out late this way every night. It was . 
every minute of half-past nine before he got 
home last night, and now look at it! ”’ 

. “Ts only twenty minutes to ten now; but. 
time seems Jong when the everlastin’ happi- 
ness or misery of a feller-bein’ is hangin’ in 
the balance, as it were.” 

. “Qh, don’t say that, Uncle Bartlett!” 
implored Lucy. ‘I can’t bear to think that 
he will—that he won’t hear the Saviour’s 
call and go to Him at last.”’ 

_ “He’s hed a good many calls, child, and 
many a tough lesson, and you mustn’t think 
hard of the Almighty ef He stops callin’ 
when ’tain’t no more use. ‘ To-day, if ye 
will hear his voice.’ ”’ 

*“*T can’t give up hoping for him, and I 
can’t believe he’s so bad as the minister and 
Deacon Peck thing he is.” 

‘‘That’s nateral, for he allus thought a 
sight o’ you, Lucy, and you never saw his 
hard side nor heerd his blasph’mous talk; 
but you mustn’t forgit that what folks call 
good-heartedniss won’t kerry ’em into the 
kingdom of heaven without they lay down 
the weapons of their warfare ag’in the Lord 
©’ the kingdom, and that’s what he hadn’t 
done, up to day before yisterday. When 
Minister Adams asked him, by way of testin’ 
of him, and so’s to not hev it on his own 
conscience that he hed let him down to per- 
dition a-thinkin’ he’d got in easy into the 
narrer way—wal, when he asked him ef he 
wasn’t willin’ to be damned for the glory of 
God, the old reprobate ripped out: ‘ No! 
I'll be damned if I be!’” 

Mr. Bartlett!” 

“Wal, Sabriny, they all know I ain’t a 
profane man; I was only tellin’ what Seth 


- gaid,”? 


*“‘ And I don’t blame him a mite—not an 
atom!” 

A moment of speechless astonishment fol- 
lowed this outbreak from the silent ’Biram. 
Then Mrs. Bartlett’s awe-stricken tones 
were heard. 

“‘?Biram, I wouldn’t ’a’ thought that of 
you. It’s been a toler’ble heavy load for me 
and Mr. Bartlett to carry that you’ve never 
seen your way clear to make a profession, 
knowin’, as we do, how your mother set her 
heart on it, and died without the sight; but 
to see you ‘sittin’ in the seat of the scorner’ 
—I couldn’t ’a’ believed it! Why, what ails 
you ?” she added, in a choking voice. ‘‘ The 
son of a saint on earth, if there ever was 


one, and your father a pillar in the church, 
too—I can’t make it out.’’ 

Mrs, Gallup sighed, Mr. Bartlett rubbed 
his ear meditatively, John Lexington looked 
straight into ihe fire, and Lucy, with her 
whole soul in her eyes, looked at ’Biram. 
Here was another immortal spirit whose fate 
touched her more tenderly, if less imperi- 
ously at this moment, than Uncle Seth’s. 
What would he say? Would he leave her 
in an agony of doubt ? 

His glance met her gaze; he threw his 
head back with a movement peculiar to him- 
self, in which struggle and resolution were 
blended, and turning toward Mrs. Bartlett 
with outstretched hand, exclaimed :— 

“Just look at it! I sha’n’t undertake to 
justify Seth’s swearing at the minister, and 
I didn’t mean that—but you just look at it. 
When a man is finally damned he’s shut out 
everlastingly from the presence of God and 
of all good creatures, and he is shut in with 
all manner of devils and scoundrels and 
rebels, and there he raves and tears and 
hates his Maker and curses himself, and he 
keeps getting worse and worse, hatefuller 
and hatefuller, and hating more and more 
desperately his Saviour to all eternity. 
And so, to make sure that a man is con- 
verted, that he really has given his heart to 
the Saviour of sinners, you ask him if he’s 
willing to be that for the glory of God! A 
man that says yes to that is either an awful 
hypocrite or a 

‘*Q ’Biram! you don’t have to say yes to 
that. I didn’t.” 

‘Well, Lucy, if you didn’t, it is because 
you were a woman and a—saint to begin 
with; but you just let the minister geta 
strong man under conviction and he’ll just 
as certain grind his soul in that mill till he 


either comes through it smaller than he went — 


in or he breaks out, like Uncle Seth.” 

‘“*Tt is true they didn’t say anything about 
it to me, ’Biram, but you oughtn’t to think 
I would like what you said about being a 
saint to begin with, for you know that I 
know better. But if they didn’t ask me, I 
had a terrible time thinking it over to my- 
self, and I was going to tell the minister 
that I wasn’t willing to be that and I never 
could be. Then I asked old Father Hidden 
if it wouldn’t be enough for me to say that I 
was willing to bear anything that God might 
do to me, because I was sure I loved Him 
and I knew He loved me and wouldn’t hurt 
me on purpose,.”’ 
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UNCLE SETH’S PROBATION. _ 


Lucy paused, frightened at her own 


courage. 

‘What did he say, child? He could al- 
ways say something comfortin’; he was a 
master hand for that.” 

‘‘ Why, Aunt Sabriny, he only said, ‘ Poor 
lamb!’ at first; and then he kept still so long 
that I began to tremble for fear he thought 
the root of the matter wasn’t in me. At 
last he looked up and smiled and said: 
‘ Lucy, you are not willing to be accursed 
from God because you understand that noth- 
ing but hatred of goodness and love of sin 
could make you so. Isn’t that it?’ And 
that was just it, only I hadn’t known how to 
say it like that. When I told him so, and 
how glad I was that I had asked him, he 
said: ‘ Lucy, don’t let any one trouble your 
mind about that again. I am convinced the 
Lord never meant His little ones to be 
tempted with such questions.’ ”’ 

Mr. Bartlett shook his head dubiously and 
then broke the silence that followed Father 
Hidden’s words. 

*¢ That might do for Lucy, for ‘little ones,’ 
as Father Hidden said; but when you’ve got 
a great, stout sinner like Seth that’s kerried it 
with a high hand all his life, and he begins 
to soften down when he thinks he can’t hold 
out much longer, how are you goin’ to know 
that he ain’t just flatterin’ himself with 
false hopes that he’s savin’ly converted, just 
because he thinks it’s more comf’table to 
be on the Lord’s side than on Satan’s—how 
are you goin’ to know, | say, onless you put 
him to some test, as it were? An’ I do’ 
know what surer one you could hev than to 
hev him willin’ ef the Lord saw fit, to””—— 
- * Be the Lord’s everlasting enemy! ”’ 

‘¢*Biram, that ain’t the way to put it toa 
man! You must put it to him that he de- 
serves to be punished everlastin’ly for his 
misdoin’s and rebellion, and then clinch it 
by askin’ of him ef he’s willin’ to take what 
he deserves ef the Lord sees fit to give it to 
him.” 

“It comes to the ‘same thing, whichever 
way you put it, Mr. Bartlett.” 

“ve heard old Deacon Purchard say, 
many’s the time, that Father Hidden was too 
easy, that he had no idee of the necessity of 
preachin’ the terrors of the law. He run of 
notion, along the last part of his life, 
that God was nothin’ but love, the deacon 
believed.” 

“Why, Mrs. Gallup, I never heard any- 
body make sin look so ugly as Father Hidden 


did, nor holiness so out-and-out attractive.’” 


“T think so, too, *Biram.” Luey’s 
face shone with the double illumination of 
memory and hope. ‘I think there are good 
things to say for Uncle Seth. I know he 
has slighted the means of grace, and he has 
that bad habit of swearing and a contrary 
way of trying to make himself out worse 
than he is, always. He has promised me more 
than once he wouldn’t swear any more and 
he tries real hard not to when he is where I 
am; but his father did it before him, and 
Uncle Seth began it when he was a boy.” 

‘* Well, I’ve always said that if Seth had 
had a different wife, he’d been a different 
man,” admitted Mrs. Gallup. ‘‘ He’s done 
well by his mother and sister, and he’d ’a’ 
done better if Jerushy would ’a’ let him.” 

‘*T should think it would be an awful re- 
flection to him now he’s layin’ there, how 
he’s neglected the means ’o’ grace and let 
Jerushy go alone to meetin’ and to lectur’, 
year in an’ year out.” 

“He did go sometimes, Uncle Bartlett, 
and then he’d hear something that he took 
in that odd way of his, and he’d get all out 
of the notion of going again. He told me 
once when I asked him to go, that the ser- 
mon set his teeth on edge and the prayer 
tuckered him all out.” 

“Lucy Leighton! how darst you listen to 
such talk! 

“ Aunt Sabriny, I always loved Uncle 
Seth ever since he carried me about in his 
arms when I was a baby, and I don’t feel 
afraid of his talk. It doesn’t make me think 
as he does, and I wanted to help him. Once 
when he was saying queer things about the 
minister’s prayers, I asked him right out 
if he didn’t believe prayer was good. He 
sobered right down and said: ‘I believe in 
** God be merciful to me, a sinner,’’ and I’m 
not ashamed to own it to you, little 
Lucy.’ ” 

** Wal, he set consider’ble store by you, 
and he would ’a’ been loath to say anything 
to hurt your feelin’s, so you mustn’t think 
too much of what he did to please you. You 
must be willin’ to leave him in the bands 0’ 
the Lo 

Silence settled upon the little group. The 
clock ticked portentously, and the bed of 
coals in the big fireplace threw a deep glow 
upon the circle around it. One candle had 
burnt out and the other was low, but no one 
stirred to replenish either fuel or flame. 

‘* How long he stays! ” 
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Then sleigh-bells were heard, and before 
Mr. Bartlett could get to the door the doctor 
was stamping his wayin. He looked hastily 
around upon his friends and fastening his 
eyes at last upon Lucy, clapsed her out- 
stretched hands. 

“ Hity t’ity! this won’t do. Where’s that 
elderberry wine, Mrs. Bartlett ?”’ 

* Is he—O doctor!” 

“ Yes, yes, child, he is better, better. Be 
spry with that elderberry!’’ And the doc- 
tor chafed the poor little hands. ~ 

‘*Come, come! cheer up! He’s sleeping 
like a baby.”’ 

The wine was at her lips, and the good 
news was quickening her languid pulses. 

Mr. Bartlett threw some light wood on 
the fire and replaced the spent and the wan- 
ing candle. 

Mrs. Bartlett brought the nut cakes and 
cider. 

““T want to know ef he’s actilly better, 
doctor. When did he take a turn?” 

-“ About half past eight he roused from 
that miserable stupor he’s been in, and what 
do you suppose was the first thing the old 
make-game said ? 

do’ know, I’m sure. Suthin’ nobody 
else would think on, I’ll warrant.” 

‘“* Well, you see, Jerushy and Samanthy 
had been standing by his bedside yesterday 
when he was rapidly growing worse, and 


first one and then the other would say: 
‘Do you kno-ow me? Do you kno-ow me?’ 

“He stood it pretty well for him for 
a while, and then he burst out: ‘ No! nor I 
don’t want to!’ 

‘**T had to pacify them as well as I could, 
for he did know them perfectly then; but 
shortly after he lost consciousness. It was 
awful to me to think those might be the last 
words they would ever hear him say. To- 
night, the first thing, when he came to a 
little, weaker than a rag and as white as the 
sheet, he looked up at Jerushy and drawled 
out exactly as she had done to him: 

Do ye kn-ow me?’ 

‘She never was good at taking a joke, and 
I believe she thought he was out of his mind 
till she saw me shaking with laughter.” 

“Poor Uncle Seth! It was his way of 
trying to make it up with her. Didn’t she 
see that ?”’ 

‘*Hum—lI don’t know, Lucy. She never 
has known how to take Seth; and sometimes 
we must admit he isn’t any easier to take than 
some of my doses, eh? If the danger had 
been a mite less, I think Jerushy would have 
been pretty mad; but you can’t be angry 
with one jist ’risen from the dead, and that’s 
what Seth Morrill is to-night, as near as can 
be. These are prime nutcakes, Mrs. Bart- 
lett. What do you put into -_ cider to 
keep it so yellow?” 


H, chide not Hope, though she deceives 
The trusting heart so often ; 
The music of her whisper leaves 
A spell our woes to soften. 
She is not false! Her mission rare 
Is this, to cheer by smiling ; 
For nought like Hope can lighten care, 
Whatever her beguiling. 


Oh, paint her still the maid we know, . 
Upon her anchor leaning, 

With sunshine on her lips, and brow 
Aglow with joyous meaning. 

Rebuke her not, lest with a sigh 
She leave you in your sorrow, 

And dread Despair, still hov’ring nigh, 
Usurp her sway to-morrow. 
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i A SONG. 
BY CAMILLA CROSLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


WO pictures I wish to present to my 
readers before my story proper begins. 

A valley among the mountains of Virginia 
just now waking into life beneath the sun’s 
first rays. Not a village—just a little farm- 
house hiding itself away in a grove of tall 
oaks, whose leaves, kissed by the icy lips of 
the frost, form a many-colored frame for my 
picture. At the wide rustic gate stands the 
group I wish you to notice. A man of per- 
haps thirty-five or forty years, with a face 
that, being once seen, can never be forgot- 
ten, so remarkable is it in feature and ex- 
pression. The broad, prominent forehead, 
and thick shaggy brows shadowing the keen 
gray eyes, the firm, resolute, yet kindly 
mouth, now softened by a tender smile, all 
show the man’s nature ata glance. But the 
most marked peculiarity of the face is a scar 
he has borne for years; commencing at the 
roots of the hair that some other hand than 
that of time has rendered gray, it extends 
entirely over the right side of his face, just 
missing his eye. Nota dull faded scar, but 
one that glows and burns as if the fire that 
made it still lingered within it. The little 
woman who stands at his side, holding her 
laughing elf of a baby pressed closely to her 
breast, could tell you the history of that scar 
far better than we. Of that night so long 
ago, when she awoke to find herself in the 
midst of smoke and flames, with the wild 
clamor of firebells in her ears, of the gallant 
unknown fireman who came to her rescue, 
and bore her in safety away, but was struck 
full in the face himself by a burning beam 
just as they reached the ground. Of how 
she found him out afterward in the city 
hospital, and nursed him until the terrible 
burn was healed; ending at last by leaving 
home and friends for his sake, and coming 
with him to make a new home in this lonely 
spot. Holding the bridles of two horses just 
outside the gate, stands a boy over whose 
bright head twelve happy years have passed, 
sad now at leaving his mother, but proud too 
of the honor of going with his father. Even 
as we look the farewells are spoken, the 
horses spring away down the leafy road, and 
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the little woman goes slowly back to the 
house, whispering to the grieved, astonished 
baby at her breast, ‘“‘ Cheer up, Baby Belle! 
It is but a little while, and papa and Harry 
will come back to mamma and their little 
darling, and then we shall be rich! Only 
think of it, Baby Belle! We just need this 
money papa goes to bring to make the last 
payment on our farm, and then it is ours! 
Shall we not be happy, little one?” And 
baby, whether she understands or not, looks 
up into her mother’s face and is comforted. 

Another picture, Still in Virginia, but 
in the more thickly settled portion. A hill 
that slopes gently down to the banks of a 
rapid, foaming river. A wide graveled 
walk, with a straight line of evergreens upon 
each side, leading from the base to the 
summit, upon which stands a building more 
like one of the ancient English castles than 
a house in modern America. It is an old, 
old house and has been inhabited for nearly 
acentury by one family, the Leighs of Leigh 
House ranking among the first families of 
Virginia, and as proud amd arrogant as peo- 
ple of such “blue blood” should be. A 
wild reckless set the men have always been, 
each generation exceeding the other in ex- 
travagance, until now only this house with 
the land about it is left as the inheritance of 
the two pretty children playing yonder upon 
the lawn. And this is weighed down witha 
mortgage, that if Colonel Leigh does not lift 
within a month will leave his children des- 
titute. 

No wonder the colonel’s handsome face is 
clouded as he stands upon the veranda and 
thinks of all this. Harold Leigh, colonel by - 
courtesy, was called the “‘ handsomest of all 
the Leighs” a few years ago, and though 
dissipation has left there its ineffaceable 
marks, there is still a bold beauty about his 
face. There is nothing hidden or sinister 
about it, but a desperate look, that mars it. 
And no wonder. He comes of a brave but 
unscrupulous race, and there is nothing he 
would not do now if he could to redeem the 
old place. His wife, a still young and beau- 
tiful woman, with pride written in every 
feature of her face, stands at his side, one 
white jeweled hand resting on his shoulder, 
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and her dark brilliant eyes upturned to his. 
‘Is there nothing we can do, Harold?” she 
pleads. ‘* Nothing to avert this disgrace ?”’ 

Nothing, Adele,” he answers. have 
asked my uncle for the last time to aid me, 
and I will starve before I will beg;” and 
turning away, he goes rapidly down the 
walk, toward the town that lies in the dis- 
tance. Adele Leigh, with just such a look 
at all this beauty about her as Eve must 
have given the garden when she knew she 
must leave it forever, covers her eyes with 
her hands and hurries into the house. 


CHAPTER Il. 


T had been raining all day at Cranston. 
Not a dashing, noisy rain, such as one 
delights to witness—from the windows—nor 
a fitful April rain, with flashes of sunlight 
between the clouds, but all day long it had 
been gently, steadily raining. A fine misty 
rain, that did not seem at first to dampen 
even one’s outer garments, but for all that 
crept steadily through them until they were 
saturated. There had been very little busi- 
ness done at Cranston that day, and its peo- 
ple stayed closely beneath their own roofs, 
if happily they did not leak. But now as 
night came down, the men began to find 
their way to their usual places of resort, and 
the ‘village dry-goods store was soon filled 
with loungers. A motley company of varied 
degress and castes, from the doctor and 
lawyer, who invariably chose this for their 
arena of debate, because here they were 
always sure of an audience, down to the 
poor half-idiot, who crept behind the stove, 
because he had no place else to go. 

** Good-evening, doctor,” said Lawyer 
Sprague, as he made room for the gentle- 
man beside him. 

‘Don’t know what you’d call a bad eve- 
ning,’”’ growled the doctor, as he loosened 
his woollen comforter from about his throat, 
you call this good! I haven't seen a 
worse night in twenty years.” 

‘*1’d hate mighty bad to be out traveling 
such a night as this,” said the one clerk of 
the establishment, drumming his heels con- 
tentedly against the counter. 

‘* Has the colonel been in to-day, Hen- 
ley ?”’ inquired Doctor Arnold. 

“No, but I’m looking for him every min- 
“ute. He can’t stay away very long from the 
house next door,’ said the clerk with a 
wink, referring to Cranston’s one liquor 
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saloon. ‘‘ And he always comes in here 
before he goes home.” 

“ He’s been looking awful down in the 
mouth for him lately,’ said the’ doctor. 
** His affairs must be in a pretty bad fix, 
ain’t they, Sprague ?”’ 

**T tell no tales out of school,” said the 
lawyer, with dignity. 

Just then the door opened, and Harold 
Leigh came in, and the rising of the crowd 
of loungers to make room for him, the way 
the clerk descended from his perch on the 
counter to greet him, and the proprietor of 
the store came forward from the desk with 
a polite ‘* Anything I can do for you, colo- 
nel?” all showed that in spite of his misfor- 
tunes, he was still the man of Cranston. 
There was no downcast look about him now. 
He had been drinking deeply, and the bale- 
ful glow of brandy was in his eye and on his 
cheek. He came forward with the easy 
grace of movement that characterized him, 
and took the seat that was offered him. 

‘*T shall want a package of candies for the 
little ones when I start home, Andrews,” 
he said. ‘‘ But I shall not go just yet. How 
are you and the doctor making it, Sprague, 
on the last subject of discussion ?” 

Before the lawyer could answer, there 
came to their ears the sound of a faint 
halloo at the door, almost drowned by the 
rushing noise of the wind and rain, All 
crowded about the door, as Henley threw it 
open, curious to see what manner of mian it 
could be abroad on such a night as this. 
The light of the lantern the clerk held flashed 
through the rain and darkness, and fell upon 
two figures on horseback. 

‘“T want shelter, friend, for man and 
beast,” said a clear, manly voice, in answer 
to the clerk’s inquiry. ‘‘Can you give it to 
us?” 

“Don’t stand to ask,” called Henley, 
** but come in out of the storm a while any- 
way;” and in a few minutes the two, the 
stalwart, robust man, and the slender, blue- 
eyed boy, with raindrops glistening on his 
long lashes, stood in their midst. All made 
room for them about the stove, and a re- 
spectful silence was observed, until Henley, 
whom his employer said ‘‘ nothing between 
heaven and earth could keep still,”’ broke in 
with, ‘‘It’s an awful bad night for such a 
little chap as that to be out, mister. How 
did it happen?” 

“We have been a month away from 
home, and Harry was as anxious as I to get 
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as near it as possible,” said the elder trav- 
eler. ‘‘ But we can’t leave our horses out 
there. Is there no place where we can 
stable them for to-night ?” 

don’t know, I’m sure,’”? began the 
merchant; but before he could go on, Colo- 
nel Leigh, who, whatever his faults might 
be, was the very soul of hospitality, spoke 
quickly :— 

“Tf you are not too tired, sir, to ride an- 
other mile in this storm, my stables are at 
your service.” 

‘*T shall go, sir, with pleasure,” said the 
man, rising. ‘‘I am only too glad to geta 
mile further on the road.” 

“Put up those candies then, Henley,” 
said the colonel, ‘‘ while I get my buggy.” 
And in alittle while more the three were 
riding away in the storm and darkness to- 
gether, the colonel, with his head on his 
breast, musing morosely—thoughts called 
up by the remembrance of the empty stables 
to which he was going; stables once filled 
by the finest of blooded stock—thinking he 
would almost give his life for the paltry sum 
of three thousand dollars to-night, the 
amount of the mortgage, when ten years ago 
he had given that much for a span of car- 
riage horses with as little thought as he had 
to-night given a dollar for the candies he 
held in his hand. The stranger, with his 
hand upon his belt, thought of the three 
thousand dollars hidden there—the price of 
the wild western land he had once deemed 
valueless, and thought how the brown eyes 
of a little woman at home would sparkle 
with joy when he counted it into her lap, 
and she knew their home was safe to them 
at last! 


CHAPTER III. 


ERY few who lived in Cranston at the 
time our story begins are alive to-day, 

but they have never forgotten the week of 
storm that followed that rainy day. Not 
for an hour did the wind and rain abate, 
for seven long dreary days and nights, and 
people began to look anxiously to the foun- 
dation of their houses, almost believing that 
a second flood was upon them. But at last 
the rain ceased, and the sun shone forth, 
brighter, it seemed to eyes so weary of 
clouds, than it had ever shone before. Early 
in the morning of this first bright day Colo- 
nel Leigh drove into town, and to his law- 
yer’s office, where he was closeted for an 


hour, then drove out again, but in a differ- 
ent direction, as rapidly as he came. When 
Sprague entered the store after his client 
was gone, he was greeted with a clamor of 
questions. ‘* Where had the colonel gone ? 
What was the matter with him? He looked 
like a ghost, didn’t he?” To which the 
lawyer answered, that “‘ Colonel Leigh had 
gone to Richmond, where he had a chance 
to get the money to lift the mortgage which 
they all knew burdened his estate; that he 
was not very well, and perhaps did look 
pale.”’ 

Then Henley, who never forgot anything 
that everybody else did forget, wanted to 
know what had become of the guests the 
colonel took home with him that night. 
Sprague said he had asked the colonel about 
them, because he was interested in the man, 
whose face he could not forget. They had 
gone on, Colonel Leigh said, at daylight 
next morning, in spite of the weather, saying 
that they must get home. Then the conver- 
sation turned upon some other subject, and 
the travelers were forgotten until a week 
later. Then a company of men, who were 
engaged in taking a raft across the river 
which was now at what was called a ‘* boat- 
ing tide,” were shocked at discovering the 
dead body of a man lodged in the branches 
of a tree that had been uprooted by the tide. 


Swollen and disfigured though it was, Hen- 


ley, who had joined the crowd that day on 
leave of absence from the store, recognized 
it in an instant as the body of the elder 
traveler, who had entered his employer’s 
store that stormy night. And when all 
those who were present then were called be- 
fore the coroner’s jury, to testify, this was 
established beyond a doubt. There were no 
marks of violence on the body, and his 
pocket-book containing fifty dollars in bank 
notes, together with a handsome gold watch, 
were still in their places. These facts led 
the jury to pronounce it a case of accidental 
drowning. For many days the river was 
searched for the body of the boy, but it was 
not found, and it was supposed that the two, 
in attempting to ford the river, had been 
swept from their horses, and the lighter 
body of the boy borne on, and on, none 
could tell whither. The horses had either 
perished, also, in the swift rush of water, or 
had found their way home. Mr. Sprague 


wrote a full account of the affair to the lead- 
ing Richmond papers, describing accurately 
the appearance of the unfortunate trav- 
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eler, but no inquiries were ever made, and 
the watch and money remained unclaimed. 

And in the little valley in the mountains 
a patient brown-eyed woman watched 
through the long long days for her dear 
ones, or listened for the tidings of their wel- 
fare, until in the silence of one anxious sleep- 
less night she heard the trample of horses’ feet 
at the gate, and, springing up, her heart 
beating wildly with hope, rushed out to the 
gate to find the horses riderless. From that 
awful hour she knew nothing more for 
weeks, and so if the papers containing the 
account of the drowning of her husband and 
son had reached that isolated settlement, 
Laura Ainslie would have been none the 
wiser. The neighbors kindly took care of 
her and her baby, until she was able to 
travel, when feeble and utterly broken- 
hearted, she went back to her old home in 
New Orleans, and her friends who had 
known nothing of her for years gladly took 
the sorrowing woman in. But they were 
not rich, and after a while, recovering health 
and strength, she made herself a humble 
home in a little town not very far from the 
great city, and there with her needle she 
supported herself and reared ‘‘ Baby Belle ”’ 
to womanhood. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OLONEL LEIGH was immediately 
made acquainted with the facts nar- 
rated above, as he was in Richmond at the 
time, and no one could have been more 
startled and shocked than he. He hastened 
his return, sending orders before him though 
that the body of the stranger should be in- 
terred at his expense in the private burying- 
ground of the Leighs. It was noticed by all 
that a great change had taken place in the 
colonel’s appearance and habits since he left 
Cranston. From the merry genial ‘ boon 
companion,”’ lingering long over wine and 
cards, with a smile and jest for every one, 
he had become a silent, reserved, taciturn 
man. Wine never again passed his lips, and 
cards were never seen again in his hands. 
At home the change was even more marked. 
He had been very demonstrative in his love 
for his wife and children, but now he 
scarcely spoke to them from the time he en- 
tered the house until he left it again, and 
seemed to shrink from their caresses. Adele, 
seeing this, grew more and more proud and 


reserved, and the two drifted further and 
further apart, until there was not even the 
semblance of love between them. And 
Stuart and Lillian grew up in this strange 
atmosphere as plants grow without sunshine. 
Not long after this Colonel Leigh was 
called to the deathbed of his uncle, whose 
sole heir he became to a fortune even larger 
than that he had squandered; but instead of 
returning with a cheerful face such a change 
of circumstances warranted, he was even. 
“more like a walking corpse than ever,’” 
said the town gossips. But a band of work- 
men followed him from the city, and in @ 
short time wonderful were the improvements. 
made in the old ‘* Castle.”” The old house 
was so thoroughly modernized and changed 
that the ghosts of some of the ancient 
Leighs, who were still said to ‘‘ walk’” 
through its long balls and corridors, must 
have been puzzled where to turn their steps. 
and an entirely new wing was built and 
fitted up for the occupancy of the family. 
There had been no company at Leigh house 
for many years, but now it was announced 
as the colonel’s intention to throw open its 
doors for the reception of visitors upon a 
certain night in November, as a kind of 
** house-warming ’’—almost a year since the 
night our story began. Indeed, some of the 
gossips remembered that it was just a year 
that night since the week of storm began. 
Just such another night it was, too, but very 
few of those who were invited allowed the 
weather to cheat them out of a glimpse of 
the grandeur of which they had as yet only 
heard. And they were almost repaid for 
their walk or drive through the storm by 
even a view of its external appearance, so 
brilliantly was it illuminated. Colonel Leigh 
received them, more like himself than they 
had seen him for months, and went with them 
through the beautiful rooms and hails, until 
all had been seen and admired. Then they 
were taken to the drawing-room, where 4 
band of musicians awaited them. They did | 
not see their hostess for a while, and when" 
she did appear, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, every heart in the assembly felt an aw- 
ful hush fall upon it, as if, indeed, a ghost 
had appeared among them. She was dressed 
magnificently in a rich black velvet robe, 
with diamonds sparkling in her hair and 
about her throat. But oh, the dreadfub.pal- 
lor of her face! like the pallor of one long 
dead; and those wild, staring, pleading eyes! 
She made the rounds of the room, but spoke 
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to no one, and seemed ever striving to break 
away from her husband, whose grasp, though 
seemingly gentle, left dull red marks upon 
the rounded arm. Her presence was a re- 
straint upon all; and when her husband was 
compelled to leave her alone for a few min- 
utes, and she darted swiftly from the room, 
every heart drew a sigh of relief. 

But ere they had time to wonder among 
themselves at -her strange conduct, they 
were startled by a piercing shriek that rent 
the air, followed by another and another, 
each louder than the first. The timid ones 
shrank back in fear, but some, emboldened 
by necessity, sprang up the stairs in the di- 
rection of the noise. It was in one of the 
elegant little bedrooms of the new wing they 
found her, standing in the centre of the 
room, still screaming as if every shriek 
would rend the delicate throat asunder, and 
pointing with one slender white hand to one 
of its western windows. 

Her husband, who was the first to reach 
the room, seized her almost roughly in his 
arms, and bore her away; but not until keen 
eyes had taken cognizance of the phenom- 
enon to which that trembling hand had 
pointed. The window was a large one, com- 
posed of but four panes of remarkably clear 
transparent glass. Upon one of these there 
was distinctly portrayed a human face—a 
face that no one who had ever seen, the face 
of the stranger whose body was mouldering 
to dust in the family burying-ground, could 
fail to recognize. 

There had been cvlored lights suspended 
‘in the balconies, and one of these, a dull 
crimson, shining directly upon this pane of 
glass, brought out the well-remembered scar 
in terrible relief, thus rendering the likeness 
unmistakable. 

While they were still standing there, gaz- 
ing, trembling in superstitious fear, Harold 
Leigh came back among them, his cold 
haughty self again. His words of explana- 
tion were few. Dr. Arnold, who was pres- 

_ ent, would testify, he said, that Mrs. Leigh 
had always been predisposed to insanity— 
that it was hereditary in her family. He 
had found her that evening just at sunset in 
that room, which had been set apart for her 
own exclusive use, in the same state in 
which they had seen her that night, brought 
on, she declared, by a picture upon the win- 
dow, which was of course but an insane 
idea. He had compelled her to appear 
among her guests, thinking to divert her 
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mind, but the result they had seen. He 
would be obliged to dismiss them for to- 
night, thanking them for their kindness, 
etc. 

And they went away, in such a state of 
mind as can well be imagined but not de- 
scribed. Adele Leigh never recovered her 
reason, but,. after lingering a while, died, 
raving of that face upon the window, that 
followed her, she said, with its haunting ac- 
cusing eyes even tothe grave. Her husband 
allowed no one but the physician to see her 
while she lived; and after her death, and the 
gentle Lillian had like a shadow followed 
her, he shut himself up in the great gloomy 
house with his little son, neither asking nor 
receiving sympathy. Many were the dark 
whispers and surmises as to the cause of the 
appearance of that face upon the glass, but 
there was no other proof of their suspicions; 
and this they knew would not be received as 
evidence before a jury. 

Again and again was the glass taken out 
and replaced by others, and again and again 
did the face reappear, until at last, in des- 
peration, the room was closed, and the win- 
dow boarded up; but not until the phenom- 
enon had been witnessed by hundreds who 
thronged hither. For though they were re- 
fused admittance to the house, the face was 
plainly visible from the lawn, especially at 
the hour of sunset, when the scar glowed 


angrily as in life. 


CHAPTER V. 


WENTY years from the time our story 
began we take up the thread again. It 

is in a crowded railway car we find ourselves 
this time, whirling dizzily along, for the 
engineer is behind time, and there is 
danger ahead. The passengers have been 
very sleepy until apprised of this fact, but 
now they are painfully awake. The least 
concerned of all appears to be a young man 
who is trying to write in his notebook as the 
train flies on. ‘‘ And why should I be con- 
cerned ?”’ he writes. ‘I am not aware of a 
single heart that would mourn my loss, and 
don’t know of any reason why I should wish 
to live longer. I am only twenty-four years 
old, and have not had many personal trials 
and tribulations, but”»—— Here pencil and 
book flew from his fingers in a sudden jar of 
the train, and he remembered nothing more 
until he opened his eyes, two hours later, in 
the little wayside cottage whither he had 
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been borne, out of the few surviving pas- 
sengers from the wreck of that flying train. 
A pale motherly face bent above him, and a 
gentle hand was pressed upon his eyes. 

‘Don’t even try to think just yet,” she 
said, kindly; and he went to sleep. And 
when he awoke, refreshed, he found his 
right arm splintered and bandaged, lying 
by his side, and the bruised, swollen hand 
being very tenderly bathed by a girl whose 
face was very much like the one he had first 
seen, only very much younger and fairer. 
Very familiar did both those faces become 
to Stuart Leigh during his long tedious con- 
valescence, and so very dear, one of them, 
that he thanked the kind Providence that 
brought him on this tour and threw him at 
the little widow’s door; for he had some- 
thing to live for now. The sweet girl he 
loves so dearly has promised to go back with 
him to his stately Virginian home as his 
wife. And of course the littie widow will 
go too, for he cannot separate the two who 
have been all in all to each other forso long. 
So he wrote to his father, his only living 
relative, and this was the answer he re- 
ceived :— 

**T am glad, my son, that you have found 
‘something to live for,’ and I sincerely hope 
you will be happy. But it will be necessary 
for you to come home before you bring your 
bride, for, as you know, the house is greatly 
in need of repair, and I have not the life in 
me to superintend the work.” 

So Stuart went home to make the “old 
cage ready for his bird,’’ he said. His 
father, a prematurely aged, bent old man, 
with hair unnaturally white, kept himself 
closely to the room that had been almost his 
cell for the last twenty years, but gave his 
son permission to do as he pleased with the 
remainder of the house. So, as nothing was 
too good for ‘“‘ bonnie Belle,’’ the long un- 
used rooms were thrown open and fitted up 
in a style surpassing even their former ele- 
gance. It was acold, dark night in Novem- 
ber when Stuart Leigh brought home his 
bride. By his father’s wish there was no 
one there to receive him but himself and 
the long line of family servants, who filled 
the hall, but the house was brilliantly illu- 
minated. Colored lights swung from the 
trees on the lawn and danced from the bal- 
conies. The old colonel was very kind to his 

shrinking little daughter-in-law and very gra- 
gious to her mother, who seemed strangely 
‘Oppressed by all the grandeur about her, and 
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very glad when the servant took her to her 
own room. But scarcely had the door closed 
upon her when the servant was recalled by 
a piercing scream from within; and when 
Stuart, who was passing, came into the 
room, he found the widow standing as his 
mother had stood twenty years before, with 
one trembling hand pointing to the window, 
upon which the swinging red light outside 
had brought out the ghastly face again in 
horrible relief. The brown eyes of the 
woman were widely dilated, and her lips 
blanched and quivering, but her words fell 
distinctly on the silence of the room. ‘‘ My 
husband! It is my husband’s face!” And 
then she sank insensible to the floor. 

Horror-stricken, he knew not why, Stuart. 
stooped to raise her, when he heard another 
heavy fall beside him, and found his father 
prostrate but not unconscious; better far for 
him if it had been so; but with eyes wide 
open he was gazing at the face on the pane. 

Laura Ainslie was a woman of strong 
nerves, and recovering herself very soon, 
saw the instant necessity of keeping the 
terrible truth at what she had but guessed 
herself from her child, whose lease of life 
was but short at best, and who now stood 
trembling and pallid by her side. So she 
took her gently from the room, explaining 
as best she could the scene that had just 
taken place, leaving Stuart and the ser- 
vants to care for the death-stricken man. 
After she had quieted Belle, and saw that 
she was sleeping, she found her way to his 
room; and as they watched beside him she 
told Stuart the story of her husband’s mys- 
terious disappearance, and her own conjec- 
tures concerning it to-night. And Stuart, 
remembering the story he had heard when a 
child of the supposed drowning of the un- 
known travelers, and connecting it with 
what he knew of his father’s life since that 
time, and what he had been told of bis. 
mother’s death, and seeing through all the 
avenging face upon the window, knew that 
she was right. And what must have been 
the emotions that surged through that young 
man’s heart as he felt that the man lying 
there—his father—one of the hitherto proud 
and unsullied name of Leigh, was a robber 
and an assassin! No wonder, when the gray 
light of the morning stole in upon the silent 
watchers, that Stuart’s form was bent as 
with age, and the brown hair, that had lain 
upon a care-free brow the night before, 
was heavily streaked with gray. 
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FROM OUR TERRACE ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


Harold Leigh never spoke again, but to- 
ward the close of the following day he re- 
covered enough to show his son where his 
written confession might be found; and then, 
still with that look of unutterable horror and 
despair in his eyes, he died. 

Then the two—the wife of the murdered 
man, and the son of the murderer—read the 
confession together. It was minute—giving 
full particulars. How Satan had entered his 
heart when Ainslie confided to him his 

ret, and showed him the fatal three thou- 

d dollars, the very sum he needed to 
save him from ruin; how he had stolen to 
his guests’ room at midnight, and stifling 
him with chloroform, had robbed him of life 
and money at once. He had not meant to 
take the boy’s life, he said, until he had 
wakened and stared at him in the very act 
of murdering his father; then the chloroform 
was used, and with that one look from the 
blue eyes, the boy’s innocent soul went up 
to God. With almost superhuman strength 
he had carried the bodies to the river and 
committed them to the waves, turning their 
horses loose afterward saddled and bridled. 
Then he had given out to his household, as 
has already been told, that his guests had 
left before daylight. 

The confession implicated no one else; 
and whether Adele Leigh was cognizant of, 
or accessory to, her husband’s crime, her 


son never knew. Mrs. Ainslie knew that 

her daughter’s life was bound up in Stuart’s,, 
and so, for the sake of the living, she spared. 
the memory of the dead; and it was tacitly. 
agreed between the two that they should 

keep their awful secret even from Belle.. 
But they could not live there, so the old 

place passed into the hands of strangers, 
and the three went back to their Southern. 
home. The curse, though, has been pro- 

nounced even unto the third generation— 

‘** Vengeance is mine, said the Lord.’’ Op- 

pressed by the weight of the secret of her. 
husband’s death, it was not long until Mrs. 

Ainslie left the world; and Belle, gentle 

angel Belle, could not live without her; and 

in spite of her husband’s watchful care and 

love, she left him for her mother’s arms in 

heaven. And to-day Stuart Leigh, though 

innocent in the eyes of God and man, wan- 

ders Cain-like over the face of the earth, 

seeking peace and finding none. 

The secret was not as well kept as they had 
imagined. The servants, knowing a little 
and guessing a great deal more, soon spread 
the story abroad; and the old house has 
never been inhabited loug at a time since, 
and is still pointed out as the haunted house, 
though the first tenants had the glass re-. 
moved, and the phantom face, having per-, 
formed its mission of vengeance, disappeared 
forever. 


FROM OUR TERRACE ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


O better post of vantage could be imag- 
ined whence to observe the life and 
manuers of the Venetians than the big ter- 
race of the old palazzo on the Grand Canal 
which we inhabit. It being on the ‘‘ wrong 
side ’’ of the watery street, and just in the 
middle of its first bend, we command a fine 
view of the double sweep of water—from 
the Riva degli Schiavoni, with its orange- 
colored awnings, and the gorgeous sails of 
the Chioggia fishing-boats, to the modern 
iron bridge that has dared to cross the same 
Canal that is spanned by the historic arch of 
the Rialto. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction in living 
in one of the real palaces of which we have 
read so much, instead of being in a new- 
fangled, square-built, commonplace lodging. 


It is true our walls are rent, our marble 
balustrade is cracked, the delicate outline of 
our ‘‘ dog-tooth ” cornice has crumbled away, 
the cusped arches of our tryptich-like win- 
dows have been filled up with bricks, our 
mosaic floors are all cement and no mosaic, 
our fine damask and satin hangings are 
faded and worn, our ancestral portraits have 
great triangular tears all over them, out of 
which tumbles the dust of ages each time the 
wind blows-to a door; still, no one can deny 
that it is a palace—the very ruin of every- 
thing within goes to prove it. Then, too, it 
props up, and is propped up by, one of the 
loveliest Lombardic buildings in all Venice; 
so our abode acquires a sort of extra glory 
from its neighborhood and from its need of 
us. 
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Our apartments are on the first floor, the 
piano nobile, as it is called, from being that 
specially reserved in all these old palaces for 
their noble owners; while the upper floors 
were occupied by the household and retain- 
ers; and the lower one, the front of which 
was generally an open arcade, was used as 
lodgings for the gondoliers, for cellars, grain 
and oil stores, and for the boat house. Our 

~palace is built thus; and our rooms are 
reached by three separate staircases, the 
grand one, and by two others that came out 
at unexpected places, and disappear in locked 
cupboards and dark passages, very sugges- 
tive of romantic adventure. 

The first sign of life on the Grand Canal 
in the early morning is the passing by of 
long barges laden with green vegetables and 
fruit from the low flat island of Mazzorbo, 
and destined for the market at the Rialto. 
One such has passed as we write; its sail is 
of a rich Indian-red with a dark blue tip, a 
fillet-work border running round it, and in 
its centre a design in orange of St. George 
and the dragon. The big rudder is gaudily 
painted in green and white, and has a picture 
of the Madonna on the part that is above 
water. The men who are poling the barge 
along add to the variety of color by one of 
them wearing a pink shirt and purple trou- 
sers. The whole thing, together with its 
green load, looks, as the first rays of the sun 
glint upon it, like a bit of a broken rainbow 
that has dropped into the canal and is drift- 
ing along on its eddies. 

Now comes a barge heaped up with coal; 
now one with bales of cotton for the factory 
lately established here. This is followed by 
another whose cargo of square, white deal 
boxes is guarded by a soldier at each end of 
the boat, and the red flag that floats over 
it tells us that it is dynamite that is passing 
by. Of a more peaceable sort is the next 
that we notice. A small flat boat, hardly 
more than a curved board, is propelled by 
two tall brown-robed figures, two Capuchin 
friars, who, with bare heads and sandalled 
feet and with cords girding their waists, are 
off on a begging expedition, hoping to return 
with their Franciscan cane-basket filled with 
good things for their monastery’s fair. 

Presently a barca approaches the stone 
landing-place beside our palace. This barca 
is a plainer sort of gondola, without its 
graceful, dignified, steel prow. Out of it 
come, tumbling over each other, about fifty 
soldiers. An early-astir itinerant seller of 
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an Italian ‘‘ Complete Letter-writer,” with 
a quick eye to business, who happens to 
come up, seizes the opportunity, and in a 
moment his bag is open. He pulls’ out a 
heap of books, and with ready wit reads a 
suitable sample of the contents of his book: 
“ Letter from a soldier in Abyssinia to his 
brother in Italy.”” In an instant the soldiers 
are crowding around him, listening with 
interest; many producing the few coins with 
which they can become possessors of the 
little manual, which they scan eagerly for 
something to fit their own particular case as 
they are hurried away up the narrow lane. 
But our attention is diverted from them 
by the stately advance of a gigantic stack of 
fresh green grass, apparently resting on the 
surface of the water. The flat barge on 
which the stack is placed is comparatively 
hidden by the drooping grass, and only the 
tip of the tall mast projects through it. On 
this is fixed a small sail, which looks like a 
pocket-handkerchief on a walking-stick. 
From a space at the stern, hollowed away 
in the stack, rises a column of white smoke 
—an odd place in which to be roasting coffee 
for breakfast! This grass comes from Tor- 
cello and from the valleys of the Friulian 
Alps, and is for the sustenance of the cows 
of Venice. These pass their lives in dark 
stables and are almost the only animals in 
the town. It is true that both dogs and cats 
are to be found if you know where to look 
for them. These latter are sometimes to be 
seen peering through the gratings of the 
damp, cellar-like ground-floor rooms in the 
narrow lanes, where they look as if they are 
suffering imprisonment under the Inquisi- 
tion, so dejected an air have they. The cat 
is much in favor with the lower classes here 
for more purposes than one, as we learned 
from a Venetian friend. He said that in 
the winter he finds it difficult to keep a cat 
about his place, for it is sure to be stolen by 
his poorer neighbors to eke out their stock 
of food. ‘And no wonder,” he added; 
‘for I can assure that if kept in snow for 
two or three days after being killed, cat 
makes a very palatable dish.”” The dogs 
are almost exclusively to be found on the 


_ great lateen-sailed boats that bring cargoes 


of wood from the Alps of Cadore and char- 
coal from Istria and Dalmatia. These dogs 
are taken on shore so rarely that, should one 
be seen running through the streets of 
Venice, it would be apt to be thought mad, 
and treated accordingly. : 
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But we have rather wandered from the 
Canal. Now we see coming from the direc- 
tion of San Marco a large flat barca, with a 
square cabin taking the place of the black 
movable cover of the gondola. Its windows 
are small, and are strongly grated with iron. 
This, as well as the presence of four or five 
big armed carabinieri, tells us that the boat 
has come from the prison near the Doge’s 
Palace. By the exertion of a little imagina- 
tion, the dark figures behind the iron bars 
become Silvio Pellico and his friend on their 
sad journey to the prison in the castle of 
Spielberg. 

Of a very different character is the next 
barge that comes along, its big sail catching 
the breeze that has just sprung up, so that 
the man at the stern with his long lithe oar 
has only to rest and act rudder. Heaped up 
in wonderful confusion are beds, tables, 
chests, bundles of clothes, piles of plates 
and dishes, old pictures, and a sort of shrine 
with rusty sconces and a brass hanging lamp; 
while at the prow half a dozen women and 
children eating their breakfast of polenta as 
they sail along. It is a family moving bodily 
to a new abode. As the old and the new 
door-steps are both washed by the water of 
canals, no need for packing up or neat ar- 
rangement of goods. When the barge came 
to the door, all that had to be done was to 
trundle everything into it, lighted charcoal 
stove and all, and shove off. 

As morning advances, life becomes very 
busy just under our windows. Our abode is 
at a corner between the Grand Canal and 
the narrow lane of which I have spoken. 
This lane ends in three little wooden piers, 
that jut out fan-like into the water, and here 
there are moored by night and by day eight 
or ten gondolas, for at this spot is of one the 
many ferries, by which the wide water-way 
can be crossed. By night only two sleepy 
gondoliers are on duty to carry over belated 
wanderers; but now the bustle of the day 
begins, and the boatmen, collecting one by 
one, are soon at work setting their gondolas 
in trim order. There is much sponging of 
their shining black surfaces, and beating of 
their cushions and small square carpets, and 
great polishing up of the brass knobs and 
plates that give brightness to the uniform 
black of the boats. On the opposite shore 
is another set of piers, where you land in a 
wide open space called a campo, in front of a 
church. This campo in old times having 
been a green field the term is still given to 
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the stone-paved piazza. A memory of the 
past greenness remains, however, in the: 
shape of a broad spreading vine supported 
on poles and trellis-work, which forms a 
cool bower, in which, shaded from the hot 
sun, gondolier and passenger alike can rest. 
Beneath this bower is a small wooden shrine, 
whose doors stand open, showing a picture 
of the Virgin and Child. 

The doings of these ferry-gondoliers are 
a constant source of interest and amuse- 
ment to us. From our terrace we get to 
know by sight the wives and children, who 
come twice a day bringing them their meals. 
The women, with their colored shawls grace- 
fully draped around their heads and shoul- 
ders, remind us of the East; and no doubt 
this mode of wearing it comes from the veil 
of those lands with which old Venice had 
such a close connection. Fifty gondoliers 
with their boats are appointed by the muni- 
cipality to this particular ferry, and, while 
free to serve some of the hotels near by, and 
get what custom for long and short distances 
they can, are bound to be always in sufficient 
numbers at the ferry to carry over without 
delay all those desiring tocross. The charge 
is only one soldo (a halfpenny), not a heavy 
fare; but the working classes do not even 
pay this, the gondoliers being often content 
to receive from them two-fifths of this small 
sum—two lombardi, as they are called. 
These tiny coins, which never come within 
reach of the ordinary traveler, are signs of 
the poverty of the lower strata of Venice 
life. We have often been pleased to see 
how little greedy are these gondoliers, who 
are apt to get from travelers the reputation 
of being rapacious. Continually, when we 
have crossed, our boatman, on the strength 


of the full fare having been paid by us, ° 


would call in some poorer brethren and carry 
them over for nothing. 

During the day our ferry landing-place is 
frequented by various itinerant merchants. 
One girl, with the braids of her hair twisted 
like cockle-shells on each side of her head, 
and her wooden shoes tied with red and 
blue ribbons, comes crying, ‘* Bestie, O la 
belle bestie!”? (Beasties, O the beautiful 
beasties!); these beasties being an odd crab 
peculiar to Venice, which has a huge bunch 
of red coral nearly as big as itself. They 
are sold at from one to three soldi each. 
The men are very fond of them, and sit on 
the railings of the piers with their heels. 
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tucked into the crossbars, nibbling and 
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munching away at the pink claws half their 
off-time. Then the aquaiolo finds them out 
and tempts them from their crab-sucking by 
his cry of *‘O la freschezza! O la purita! O 
la bibita aristocratica!’’ (O the freshness! 
O the purity! O the aristocratic beverage!) 
as he sets down in their midst his covered 
pail of iced water and his gayly-painted tray 
on legs with its bottles and glasses. This 
stand is generally embossed all over with 
fancy gilt nails and old coins, and with brass 
and iron figures and glittering curiosities. 
The bottles contain sweet syrups and lemon- 
ade, and, alas, too often graspa, the worst 
enemy of the Venetians. This graspa isa 
spirit extracted from the refuse grapes after 
all the juice has been pressed out. It is of 
the nature of fusel oil, and is even worse in 
its effects on the drinker than the French 
absinthe. We are happy to see, however, 
that ‘“‘our ferry”? is pretty abstemious on 
the whole. At times the men seem on the 
brink of assaulting each other, so fierce rages 
the battle of vituperation and gesticulation; 
but it all means nothing, and five minutes 


later they will be sitting with their arms 


round each other’s necks. 

Once a day at least our ferry is visited by 
a barca ristorante, a broad, flat-bottomed 
boat at which stands in one end a huge bowl 
of macaroni, covered with a bit of blanket to 
keep it hot. Near it is a big pan, standing 
on a charcoal stove, in which fish of all 
shapes and kinds are frizzling—from inno- 
cent sprats to pulpy Victor-Hugo-like devil- 
fishes, with their long, finger-like flaps and 
suckers, and the cuttle-fish with its sepia 
bag and one white bone. Awful creatures 
these, that nothing but starvation and de- 
spair would, you would think, induce any 
one to touch! Here, however, they are 
necessaries of life, and the ristoranti’s small 
stock is soon exhausted. A barrel of wine 
in the prow and a big basket of rolls com- 
plete the stock-in-trade—“ and all,” says our 
gondolier Pippo, for next to nothing.” 

Pippo is a tall spare-built young fellow of 
twenty-eight, with hair and moustaches of 
the sunniest hue. The old established no- 
tion of dark-haired Italians is only in part a 
true one, for here in Venice you meet almost 
as many golden or red heads as in England. 
We learned from Pippo that his gondola cost 
him about fifteen hundred francs when new, 
and that it will last good for only about ten 
years, so that if his food is cheap the imple- 
ments of his industry are dear, all the more 
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that the flat bottom of the gondola gets so 
clogged with barnacles and sea-weed that 
the boat has to be shored and scraped every 
month, and during certain months every 
fortnight. The brass ornament which se- 
cures the arm-cushions, and which is the 
chief decoration of the gondola, suggests the 
origin of the shape of the boat itself—the 
sea-horse, which abounds in the lagoons of 
Venice; the upright steel prow, with its 
dignified bearing, being modified from its 
head, and the small curl of steel at the stern 
answering to its tail. That in early times 
all ships were fashioned after the forms of 
aquatic birds and beasts is very apparent to 
anyone who sees the small craft in the Greek 
and Turkish waters; often the prow prolongs 
itself into the head and long neck of a sea 
serpent or of a swan, the great side rudders 
being like a splay foot or a fin. Then here 
in Venice even the coal barges have all large 
eyes sculptured or painted on them, the iris 
being a hole through which runs the cable. 
The smaller barges have but a dab of white 
paint, but you cannot fail to recognize the 
rudimentary eye. 

But now the boats at the ferry all seem 
seized with a sudden frenzy. The water 
swashes up and down over the steps, and 
the gondolas are sent bumping against the 
piles that stand in the water rouad the piers 
and the palazzo door-steps. One of the 
small canal steamers has passed rather nearer 
inshore than usual, and has caused by its 
swell all this confusion. There is a terrific 
exchange of abuse shouted in stentorian tones, 
which gradually calms down as the steamer 
gets beyong shouting distance, and the word- 
eddies and the water-eddies die out together. 
Theoretically, for poetry’s sake, we are 
bound to lament the presence of these 
steamers on the Grand Canal; but, shall 
we own it? in practical life we are most 
grateful to them, as, indeed, are all the 
Venetians. They are trim, well-behaved 
boats. They consume their own smoke, and 
go on their way inconveniencing no one and 
helping many. There is an idea that they 
must take work from the gondoliers; but this 
is a mistake, for the class they chiefly carry 
never enter a gondola at all. In the city 
where the average worker, whether man or 
woman, only gets one franc a day, few of 
the lower classes could afford a boat that 
costs a franc an hour. Then the visitors, to 
whom seeing Venice means gliding about its 
picturesque canals in a gondola, have little 
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occasion or temptation to use the tram-via, 
which is the very odd name given by the 
Venetians to the steamboats. So they are 
mostly useful to the very numerous poorer 
classes. Some old folks who, living in the 
extreme north and northwest of the city, 
have actually never been to the centre, are 
now able at last to make the journey all the 
way to San Marco. 

The next thing that catches our eye, as 
we sit during afternoon tea on our terrace, 
is an elegant landau. It has a blue body 
and red wheels, and is poised between the 
seats of a wide barge, which bears it, as if 
in triumph, along its accustomed road. 
Great is the astonishment its appearance 


creates among our gondoliers. Whence it 
comes and whither it is going in this city of 
watery ways and staircase bridges is a mys- 
tery. Not less odd is it to see, following the 
landau, two sentry-boxes going up to the 
quay by the Dogana del Mare; and in the 
distance, gliding lightly over the rippling 
waters of the Giudecca branch of the canal, 
three massive new railway carriages. 

But in our observation-making and our 
sketch-taking the day has slipped by; and as 
we finally step in from our terrace, the last 
rays of the sun are setting a burnished crown 
on the campanile of San Marco, and touching 
as with fire the golden wings of the angel on 
its summit. 


SLEEP-WALKING STORIES. 


HE connection between natural sleep 
and magnetic, or mesmeric, sleep, is so 
close that the former has been called “ in- 
cipient somnambulism.”’ It has been proved 
by repeated experiments that natural sleep 
is the most favorable moment for magnetiz- 
ing any one. As a rule, sleeping persons 
can be magnetized with more ease and suc- 
cess than if they were awake; but it is not 
necessary to believe all the extravagant mir- 
acles which are claimed as the result of the 
exercise of animal magnetism. 

A good many of the phenomena of som- 
nambulism are explainable by memory. 
There is an authenticited case of a distin- 
guished musician who once dreamed that he 
was listening to a remarkable piece of music 
performed by some singers. He remem- 
bered the melody on awakening, and was so 
delighted with it that he wrote it down. 
Several years afterward, as he was turning 
over some old sheets of music that he had 
never seen before,—as he thought,—he came 
upon the very melody he had dreamed. He 
could not remember that he had ever seen 
or heard this melody except in his dream, 
and yet it is beyond doubt that he had heard 
it, that he had forgotten it, and that it had 
been reproduced in his dream in the manner 
recorded. 

Coleridge tells of a maid servant who in 
the delirium of fever, repeated long passages 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew—languages 


which she neither understood. nor could 
pronounce when in health, but which she 
had heard her former master often reading 
aloud. An even more remarkable case is 
mentioned by Dr. Mayo. This was of a girl 
who, knowing absolutely nothing of astron- 
omy and mathematics, once in a somnam- 
bulic state wrote down the pages of am 
astronomical treatise, with calculations and 
delineations. It was found that this was 
taken from the Encyclopedia Brittannica, 
which she said she had read in the library. 
But when awake she could not recall a word 
of it. 

These are but some of many illustrations. 
which might be given of cases where what 
appeared at first to be remarkable original 
productions were only reproductions of 
memory long dormant. They show that 
sleep and delirium often reverse the former 
process of forgetting, and that, as Du Prel 
says, we possess a latent memory, the con- 
tents of which partially return in dreams, 
sometimes with, but often without, recollec- 
tion. The exaltation of memory which takes. 
place in sleep explains many remarkable 
dreams and somnambulistic notions to which 
superstitious or mystic significance is sup- 
posed to attach. 

Du Prel mentions the case of a girl who 
occupied a room divided only by a thin par- 


tition from that of a violin-player, who used © — ». 
to play often during half the night. This * 


girl, after some months, got another place, 
and after she had been there for some two 
years sounds began to be heard coming from 
her room exactly like those of a violin. This 
went on for hours, and with regular intervals 
lasted for two years. Then the girl began 
to reproduce the tones of a piano which was 
played in the family, and afterwards began 
to discourse in her sleep, in a learned and 
sarcastic manner, on religious subjects. In 
every case she was reproducing in sleep 
what she had heard said or played by mem- 
bers of the family or visitors. 

There is another case mentioned by an- 
other writer—De Boismont. A widow was 
sued for a debt of her deceased husband, 
which she knew was paid. But she could 
not find the receipt. Greatly disturbed, she 
went to bed and dreamed that her husband 
came to her and said that the receipt was in 
a red velvet bag in a hidden drawer in his 
desk. This she found on waking to be the 
case. Of course, she had known of the hid- 


ing-place before, but had forgotten. 

A basket-maker named Mohk, observed 
by Varnhagen, once heard a sermon which 
greatly impressed him. The following night 
he got up and walked in his sleep, repeating 
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word for word the discourse he had heard. 
He continued to do this at intervals for forty 
years, although on waking he knew nothing 
of what he had done. 

The French Dr. Puysegur testifies to a 
patient he had who, when four years old, 
had suffered injury to the head with a con- 
sequent surgical operation, which so de- 
stroyed the memory that he could not recol- 
lect a thing which happened an hour before. 
Yet in somnambulism this patient recollected 
everything exactly, could describe the opera- 
tion which he had undergone, and predicted 
that he should never recover his waking 
memory, as indeed proved to be the case. 

The physiologist Burdach was told one 
morning that his wife had been seen the 
night before walking on the roof of the 
church. He took the opportunity at her 
next sleep to question her, when she gave 
a full account of her proceedings, and men- 
tioned having hurt her left foot by a nail on 
the roof. When awakened she was asked 
about the wound in her foot, but could give 
no explanation. This appears to have been 
an ordinary case of sleep-walking, not of 
magnetic sleep; yet we find the same evi- 
dence of dual consciousness. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. . 


A BRAVE BOY. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


MONG the early settlers of Eastern 
Ohio, was a man by the name of Silas 
Kingsbury, his wife and a son thirteen years 
ofage. Despite the warnings of those who 
had preceeded him in that section, he built 
his cabin aloof from any of them, his nearest 
neighbor being at a distance of two miles. 
When reasoned with on the foolishness of 
thus putting himself and family completely 
at the mercy of the savages, who, though at 
peace at the time, were liable at any moment 
to break out into open hostilities, he would 
reply that he had no fear of them so long as 
he treated them kindly, and sought to take 
no undue advantage of them. 

All through the latter part of the summer 
rumors of an Indian outbreak had been cur- 
rent, not only in their own immediate neigh- 
borhood, but all up and down the river for a 
hundred miles. A number of families had 


been murdered by the savages and their 
cabins burned, and a feeling of unrest had 
been awakened among the settlers, that 
served to keep them on the watch for danger 
and in a measure prepared to meet it. Al 
though Silas Kingsbury could not disprove 
these rumors that ever and anon reached his 
ears, still he affected to scorr the danger, 
and each day went to wor the edge of 
the forest, as apparently 1  mneerned as 
though there were not a re 1 within a 
hundred miles. His wife ofte  gged him 
not to be so venturesome, but 1 \ke alung 
his rifle with him, so that in ca of attack 
he would not be altogether defen ss; but 
this he had always refused to do, ing he 
had never harmed the savages in. man- 
ner, but had often done them acts _‘ind- 
ness, and that he had no fear oftheir —‘est- 
ing him. 
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One morning about the middle of Septem- 
ber, the settler shouldered his axe and 
started for his work; which chanced that 
day to be at the farthest point from the cabin 
that his clearing yet extended. Willie, his 
boy, usually bore him company the first part 
of the day, often performing some slight 
service, such as bringing him the cool, 
sparkling water from a spring a little way in 
the forest, in a birchen bucket, or, perhaps, 
working until he was tired at piling up the 
smallest of the branches from the fallen 
trees into heaps in readiness to burn in the 
spring. This morning he had complained 
of being unwell, and the father, after being 
assured that it was nothing serious, departed 
to his work, telling the boy that if he should 
feel better he could come out to him at any 
time. 

The morning wore quickly away to Mrs. 
Kingsbury, as she busied herself about her 
daily avocation. The golden sunlight crept 
in at the cabin door, and stretched itself 
across the floor, until she knew by a mark 
made there by her husband’s hand that it 
lacked but an hour of noon, and that it was 
time to go about her preparations fur dinner. 
All the morning the sound of her husband’s 
axe had been ringingin her ears, and she knew 
that he was still busy at his work. Willie, 
who had been lounging on the floor, or lying 
on the bed, now declared he was well again, 
and announced his intention of going out to 
where his father was at work. A clear 
spring of water that welled up from beneath 
the roots of a tree that had been spared for 
the grateful shade it cast on a hot day, a 
short distance from the cabin, furnished 
water for their use, and taking up the pail, 
she started out to fill it, Willie walking by 
her side, as it was in the direction of the 
place where his father was at work. 

The spring reached, the boy paused a mo- 
ment while his mother dipped the pail into 
the sparkling water, filling it to the brim, and 
then was about to go on, when the sharp re- 
port of a half-dozen rifles rang on their ears, 
in the direction the settler was at work. 
The next moment they saw him running at 
full speed towards them, and then out from 
the cover of the forest dashed a half-score of 
savages in full pursuit. By some good for- 
tune the settler had been unharmed by the 
volley of bullets that whistled above and 
around him, and keeping his axe in his hand 
he had started for the cabin at his swiftest 
pace, his pursuers following close behind 
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howling like so many demons. He saw his 
wife and boy at the spring, and shouted for 
them to run for their lives, and grasping 
Willie by the hand, Mrs. Kingsbury hurried 
toward the cabin with all the speed she was 
capable of exerting, and in a few moments 
she and her boy were safely within. Grasp- 
ing her husband’s rifle she stood by the door, 
to close it the moment he should step inside, 
and to shoot down the first savage that 
should advance within an easy range. 

Whooping like fiends from the lower re- 
gions, the redskins came on, gaining upon 
the settler in spite of his utmost efforts. 
Yet he had some half-dozen rods the start, 
and his wife, standing in the doorway watch- 
ing the race with terrible interest, thought 
he would be able to reach the cabin before 
they came up with him. There was hope of 
this, but her eye caught a more imminent 
danger. Two of the savages were hastily 
reloading their rifles as they came on, and 
she knew the moment this was accomplished 
her husband’s peril would be increased ten- 
fold, unless they should prove to be as poor 
marksmen as when they had fired the first 
volley, from which he had escaped death al- 
most miraculously. Raising her husband’s 
rifle to her shoulder, she aimed right at the 
savage who had apparently most nearly com- 
pleted the reloading of his piece, and uner- 
ringly the bullet sped on its mission of death, 
for the Indian sprang high in the air, and 
then fell lifeless to the earth. 

Springing to a shelf near at hand, she 
grasped the powder-horn and bullet-pouch 
that were lying there, and hastily com- 
menced the reloading of the rifle. Her hus- 
band was now not more than a half-dozen 
rods from the cabin, and hope rose up in her 
heart, for in a moment more he would put 
the stout walls of the cabin between him 
and his pursuers. Hastily she charged the 
piece with powder, and was ramming down 
the ward upon it, when the report of another 
rifle rung in her ears followed by a cry of 
agony. The voice was that of her husband; 
and unmindful of the danger to which she 
was exposing herself, she dashed the half- 
loaded rifle upon the floor, and sprang out to 
where he was lying upon the earth, his right 
leg fractured by a bullet, so that it was im- 
possible for him to stand erect. The nearest 
savages were but a few rods away, and the 
courageous woman knew that what she had 
to do must be done quickly. She was nat- 


urally a delicate woman, but the terrible < 
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danger that menaced them gave her strength; 
and, stooping down, she raised the form of 
her husband in her arms and sprang towards 
the cabin. Willie, who had followed her out 
to his father’s side, had presence of mind 
enough to grasp the axe that his father had 
dropped, and then sprang forward and into 
the cabin, standing by the door, to close it 
the moment his mother should stagger in 
with her burden. 

The savages saw that their prey was about 
to gain the cover of the cabin, and giving a 
fierce yell they increased their pace, and just 
as Mrs. Kingsbury sank with her burden on 
the floor almost completely exhausted by her 
exertions, the foremost Indian thrust his 
hand against the door to prevent its being 
closed by Willie; but the savage had counted 
without his cost, for the boy, swinging the 
axe, brought it down upon the wrist of his 
enemy with such force, as to completely 
sever it from the arm, and with a howl of 
pain he staggered back, and the next mo- 
ment Willie had swung the door to and 
closed it so securely that there was no longer 
danger of their gaining an entrance in that 
direction. 

Thank God, we are safe!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Kingsbury. 

“Do not be too sure of that, wife,’’ said 
the settler, as he moaned with pain. ‘‘ You 
have killed one of their number, and Willie 
has disabled another, and they will do much 
for vengeance.” 

Meanwhile, not a sound made by the say- 
ages without had escaped their ears. Blow 
after blow had rained upon the door, but it 
stood grimly in its place, and those within 
knew that it could be depended upon were 
double the pressure brought to bear upon it 
which had been done already. Although 


the settler had always declared he had no 


fears from the Indians, his cabin had been 
‘constructed with an eye to any possible at- 
‘tack, and now, for the first time, they found 
the benefit of this precaution. The two 
windows of the cabin were tried, but with 
the same success that had attended their ef- 
forts upon the door, and then, for a few mo- 
ments, there was a recession of sounds from 
without, and those within began to hope 
that their enemies, despairing of effecting 
an entrance, had given up the attack and de- 
parted. But, in this, they soon found they 
were mistaken. Suddenly, blows, thick and 
fast, rained upon the door, from the blades 
of the tomahawks. 


“ They are in earnest,” said Mrs. Kings- 
bury, to her husband, as the blows sounded 
in their ears, “‘and I fear we shall not be 
able to save ourselves. Would that we had 
never come hither, Silas! ”’ 

‘* It is too late now to think of that, Alice, 
but do not despair. We can sell our lives as 
dearly as possible, and I am not without 
hope that all may yet be well. Hark? Is 
there not one of the redskins clambering up- 
on the roof?” 

They listened a moment, and found that 
such was the case. One of the savages had 
already gained the roof, and was clambering 
up to the wide-mouthed, log chimney, evi- 
dently with the intention of effecting an en- 
trance in that direction, and another was 
following him up the corner of the cabin. 

‘** Let them come, we can meet them there 
better than anywhere else,’”’ exclaimed the 
settler’s wife, as she motioned for Willie to 
come to the edge of the fireplace with an 
axe, for as yet there was no immediate dan- 
ger at the door. Helping her husband to the 
floor, she took the feather bed in her arms 
and carried it to the hearth, and ripped it 


' open, so that she could easily empty it. 


She heard the two savages conversing in a 
low tone above her, and then from the sound, 
and the soot and cinders that came rattling 
down on the hearth, she knew that at least 
one of them was in the chimney; and bend- 
ing down she gave a look upward, and saw 
that they both had commenced the descent. 
Seizing the bed in her arms she emp- 
tied its contents upon the glowing embers, 
and the next moment the chimney was filled 
with flame and a suffocating stench that was 
unbearable, even to the nostrils of a savage. 
They attempted to clamber out again, but, 
blinded and almost suffocated, they lost their 
hold, and both came down sprawling upon 
the hearth. Willie, nothing daunted by this 
onslaught, which he had expected, raised his 
axe, and before the nearest savage could re- 
cover himself, he sent it crashing through 
his skull, putting one of their enemies-out of 
the way ata single blow. Mrs. Kingsbury 
had not been so fortunate with the other 
savage. She had sprung upon him the mo- 
ment he had fallen, and aimed the knife for 
his heart, but a sudden movement on bis 
part had caused it to glance one side striking 
on one of the stones that composed the 
hearth, breaking the blade in two, and leav- 
ing her entirely defenceless. She attempted 
to spring from him; but he, somewhat re- 
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covered from the fumes of the feathers, and 
the stunning effects of the fall, grasped her 
and threw her upon her side, while he sought 
for his own knife to plunge into her breast. 
But in this he was thwarted, for again Wil- 
lie’s axe descended, making a terrible gash 
in his neck, and another blow laid him life- 
less beside his companion. 

The savages without knew well the fate of 
their companions who had attempted to gain 
an entrance by the chimney, for they had 
seen the flames pouring out, and from the 
silence that ensued they knew the whites 
had killed them. 

For a few moments there was silence with- 
out, and then a sound was again heard upon 
the roof, showing that an attack was again 


meditated in that direction; but a moment 
after, to the joy and surprise of those within, 
a shower of bullets rained upon the eabin, 


and a shout arose that came unmistakably 


from the throats of white men. The few 
savages that escaped the volley fled to the 
forest, and in a few moments the cabin was 
filled by a seore of settlers, who were in pur- 
suit of the redskins, who had been commit- 
ting depredations in another quarter. 

Silas Kingsbury told his story; and the 
heart of Willie swelled proudly, as he list- 
ened to the words of praise bestowed on 
him; which in after years he showed he well 
merited, taking as he did, a prominent part 
in the long and bloody wars that deluged the 
land. 


THE WISHING STONE. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


LLEGRA ALGRAVE was a dear little 
girl of twelve. She had curling, nut- 
brown hair, deep blue eyes, red cheeks, and 
lips that looked as if made for kisses—and 
so they were. Allegra’s parents hud been 
well off, but the long illness of her father 
and the delicate health of her mother soon 
drained their little savings to their utmost 
extent. 

One day she was picking up dead wood in 
the forest, and being very weary she sat 
down to rest and eat the dinner she carried. 

What a little bit! she thought, unroll- 
ing a small piece of johnny-cake and two 
small potatoes. She had scarcely tasted it 
ere she heard a feeble voice say :— 

“Give mie food, little girl, or I perish.” 

Allegra sprang to her feet, and saw an old 
woman reclining on the ground. She was 
very pale, and clothed in a curious dress, a 
short cloak and an old hood. Although 
hungry, Allegra did not hesitate a moment, 
but gave the poor creature herdinner. It 
was eagerly devoured, and she was asked if 
she had more. 

* Certainly not, madam, else I should have 
given it to you,” she replied. 

The old woman smiled covertly as she 
said, “‘ Well, well, my dear, I thank you for 
what there was, although I should like more 
right well. Now can you tell me where I 
can sleep to-night? For | little relish sleep- 


ing out-doors this cold weather,” shrugging 
her shoulders. 

** Come with me and you shall have my 
pallet of straw,” answered the little girl. 

* Ah! 1 thank you—I thank you; but is it 
far to go?” 

‘* Not more than a mile or so, madam.” 

“Whom have you brought home, Alle- 
gra?’ inquired her mother on her return. 

‘* A poor old creature to whom I gave my 
dinner, and I have promised to let her lie 
on my pallet of straw to-night.” 

Madame Algrave sighed. ‘* You did quite 
right, my child, although you will go to sleep 
hungry, for the meal and potatoes are spent 
and we have nothing else.” 

“Do not despair, dear mamma. We shall 
have something to-morrow, I dare say; and 
do not, if you please, let the poor old woman 
know I have had nothing,” said Allegra, 
cheerfully, although her heart beat almost 
to suffocation, and the tears rose to her eyes 

The old woman was kindly welcomed, and 
saying she was weary she sought the hard 
couch of Allegra. The next morning she 
accompanied Allegra to the forest. On ar- 
riving there, she took a curious-looking stone 
from her pocket and said:— 

“Kind Allegra, I give you this stone in 
return for your kindness to me. Use it 
rightly and it will bring you great good. - 
is the Wishing Stone. Farewell.’ 
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_ The next moment she disappeared in the 
forest. 

‘Ah, me!” cried Allegra, clasping the 
stone tightly, ‘‘ how I wish for something to 
eat for myself and my dear parents!” 

No sooner had she uttered these words 
than a table was spread before her covered 
with delicious food. Her eyes glistened at 
the sight; then, restraining herself from 
devouring it only with her eyes, she ex- 
claimed :— 

** How I wish that all these good things 
were at home, for they are hungry as well 
as I.” 

What was her surprise to find herself 
moving swiftly through the air, and in a few 
moments set down at the door of her own 
home. 

papa, mamma!” she cried, on recov- 
ing her breath; “‘see, see what that poor 
old woman has given me.”’ 

Her mother rushed to the door, and seeing 
the table, she cried:— 

** What does this mean? How could she, 
who was nearly as badly off as ourselves, give 
you this?” 

‘Tt was the Wishing Stone she gave me, 
and it has brought all this. She said if I 
used it rightly it would bring me great good. 
How glad I am I gave her my dinner!” 
And Allegra danced for joy. 

The wonderful Wishing Stone was exam- 
ined and re-examined, and very thankful 
was the poor family for the precious gift. 

A few weeks went by, and the cold be- 
came intense in the old hovel where Mr. 
Algrave lived. The little fuel Allegra had 
gathered in the forest was soon exhausted, 
and her father was confined in his bed with 
a severe cough. Allegra looked at her 
Wishing Stone and thought to herself, ‘ If 
it is only possible, how glorious it will be! ”’ 

Her mother being quite unwell, she per- 
suaded her to lie down, and when convinced 
that both her parents were asleep, she took 
her Wishing Stone, and said timidly:— 

“Good Wishing Stone, I wish, oh, so 
much! for a fine house, finely furnished, in 
some beautiful warm country, for dear papa 
and mamma, and that before they wake we 
may be there.” 

A strange, whirring sound filled her ears, 
and she knew nothing for some time. 
When she came to herself she was in a 
beautiful room. Large windows and mir- 


_Tors reached to the floor. The windows, of 
colored and transparent glass, covered with 


lace curtains that swept the floor, first met 
her eye. The chairs, sofas, fauteuils, otto- 
mans, etc., were covered with rose-colored 
satin, and the carpet, to Allegra’s eyes, 
seemed composed of natural flowers. Mar- 
ble busts and magnificent vases, filled with 
exquisite flowers, adorned each corner, while 
in the centre of the room fell a fountain of 
perfumec water into a small basin. The 
drops, filled with rarer light than diamonds, 
thrilled the air with melody. 

Clapping her hands with delight, Allegra 
ran in search of her parents. They were 
still asleep, but instead of the miserable bed 
on which she last saw them, they were now 
on a superb couch of rosewood, with silk and 
satin coverings. Allegra could hardly con- 
tain herself for joy, and she kissed the Wish- 
ing Stone rapturously. Catching sight of her 
old clothes, she clasped it tightly, and danced 
for joy when new clothing came for herself 
and parents. 

What shall Ido?” she cried. “I know 
not how to dress myself in these fine things,” 
examining a pearl necklace and bracelets. 
Then clasping her Wishing Stone, she wished 
for someone to come and dress her. 

In a few moments a handsome white 
woman, finely dressed, followed by a black 
woman, entered the apartment, and made a 
low courtesy. Allegra looked up half-fright- 
ened, and said not a word. 

‘* Miss Allegra,” said the white woman, 
in a sweet voice, ‘‘my name is Evina, and 
hers is Cassale,” pointing to the colored 
woman. ‘‘ We are both your servants, and 
we will do whatsoever you desire us, Will 
you let me dress you now, sweet mistress ?”’ 

‘*T am in haste,” said Allegra, recovering 
herself; ‘‘ so speed you as you can.” 

Ina ‘short time, Allegra, under Evina’s 
skillful fingers, looked like a fairy im her 
new attire. Clasping the necklace on her 
white neck, Evina said to Cassale, ‘ Go 
wreathe red buds, small flowers and green 
leaves, for a wreath for our mistress.” 

Cassale obeyed, and soon returned with a 
lovely garland. Evina placed it on her sun- 
ny curls, and leading her to the full length 
mirror, bade her see herself. Allegra blushed 
with pleasure at the lovely vision that met 
her eye. A dress of white India muslin,. 
with gold leaves, adorned her lovely person. 
A small jacket of rose-colored silk, trimmed 
with pearl fringe, tiny, rose-colored silk 
slippers, with pear! buckles, and pearl neck- 
lace and bracelets completed her attire. 
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“ Oh, that good old woman!” she cried, 
joyously. “What will papa and mamma 
say to this good fortune? Remain here, 
Evina, and I will wake them.”’ 

So saying, she stole noiselessly to the bed- 
side, and imprinted a kiss on her mother’s 
cheek. Mrs, Algrave opened her eyes, and 
cried, in astonishment :— 

Where amI? Are you an angel?” 

‘* No, dear mamma; I am only your little 
girl. Do get up and dress yourself, and then 
see all the beautiful things that good old 
woman has given us,” replied Allegra, joy- 
ously. ‘* Come, dear papa, you shall have 
that chicken you wanted so badly.” 

In a short time Mr. and Madame Algrave 
entered the room where Allegra sat. 

“What does this mean? and how came 
we in this lovely place ?”’ asked they in the 
same breath. 

** Ah! how lovely you look!” cried their 
daughter. ‘* Rest on those sofas while I tell 
you.” 

On concluding she rang a golden bell, and 
Evina appeared, and said, ‘‘ Tea is waiting, 
mistress.” 

Allegra led the way to an elegant dining- 
room, and, to her parents’ surprise, they be- 
held a sumptuous repast served on golden 
dishes. 

Whoever possessed the Wishing Stone be- 
came wise, and Allegra soon became learned 
and wise. She grew more and more beauti- 
ful, and on her eighteenth birthday one 
could not find a more beautiful girl in the 
world. 

‘“*T had a strange fancy,” said Allegra, the 
morning after her birthday; ‘‘ and I believe 
I shall go to court.” 

“Go to court!’? echoed her parents. 
‘* What would you do there ?”’ 

**T should see the customs and ways of 
the world.” 

‘* So you would, my dear,” said her father. 
“*T wonder I never thought of it. Come, 
wife, you and I will go to court, also.” 

In less than a week they set out on their 
journey. They went in great style. Four 
horsemen preceded them, and eight followed 
with three carriages, containing the servants 
and luggage. They had gone a long dis- 
tance, and were in the depths of a large 
forest, when they heard a cry for help. 

‘“*O papa,” cried Allegra, ‘“‘ some one needs 
our assistance. Let us hasten to their aid.” 

They hastened to the place from whence 
the cries proceeded, and found a young man 
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defending himself against the assault of four 


ruffans. He was nearly exhausted. The 
robbers were soon put to flight, and the 
youth taken into Mr. Algrave’s carriage and 
conveyed to his own residence. After thank- 
ing him warmly, the young man said:— 

‘*T was on my return from a long journey, 
and lost in thought when the robbers at- 
tacked me.”’ 

He gave his name as Wilhelm. He wasa 
handsome young man of twenty-five, me- 
dium height, raven curls shaded a broad 
white forehead, soft, dark eyes, in which 
lurked a world of fun, a jetty beard covered 
his lip and chin, and when he spoke he ut- 
tered the words in a surprisingly melodious 
voice. This was Wilhelm, the stranger. 

Allegra was the fairest jewel in the crowd 
of beauties at court. She was the first in 
the chase, and toasted by all the young gal- 
lants in the kingdom. The fame of her 
beauty and goodness went far and near, and 
the king, although away a great distance, 
heard of her, and sent for her to be his 
bride. Four servants brought the perfumed 
note on a salver of gold. 

She was already promised to Wilhelm. 

*¢ Ah! think, loved Allegra,” said he; “ it 
is the king himself that asks your hand. Go 
to him, and be happy.”’ 

‘“* How little you care for me!” was the 
answer; ‘‘to think, even for a moment, I 
could be so base as to leave happiness with 
one I love for a phantom, a shadow.” 

‘* Nay,” replied Wilhelm, ‘I thought not 
that; but a life of devotion shall reward 
you.” 

On the day of their marriage, Allegra 
(robed in the finest lace, wrought with tiny 
diamonds) was surprised to see a very great 
multitude of people scatter flowers in the 
way to the church, until they reached the 
horses’ knees. The nobles were assembled 
already to witness the ceremony, and many 
royal gifts were given the fair bride. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony, all the peo- 
ple cried with one accord:— 

‘“* Long live King Wilhelm and Queen Al- 
legra! 

Then Allegra knew, for the first time, 
the true rank of Wilhelm the stranger. 

“See what came of our coming to court, 7 
said her father. 

And very many years passed, with their 
dark shadows and fair ones, over the happy 


heads of Allegra and her husband, King “\ 


Wilhelm. 
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Mock Bisque Soup.—Stew one can of toma- 
toes half an hour, then strain it, add saltspoon- 
ful of soda to remove acidity, also add salt to suit 
taste, pepper, half a teaspoonful full of allspice 
and a tablespoonful of chopped celery; in another 
saucepan boil three pints of milk and thicken 
with a tablespeonful of cornstarch; add this to 
the tomatoes with a tablespoonful of butter; let 
all come to a boil and serve. 


Smee Roast.—Put one quart of oysters on 
to cook in their own liquor; do not let them boil 
more than five minutes or they will become hard; 
season with salt, pepper, a pinch of savory, anda 
heaping tablespoonful of butter; serve on large 
slices of buttered toast. 


CopFIsH CROQUETTES.—Take equal parts of 
freshened codfish and mashed potatoes, season 
with pepper, and moisten with cream; make in 
any shape preferred; dip in beaten eggs and 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard. 


VEAL Mouyp.—Boil a knuckle of veal in five 
quarts of water and a tablespoonful of salt; when 
the meat is tender remove the bones, chop the 
meat fine, add the liquor, which should be reduced 
to a pint, two cupfuls of cracker crumbs, pepper 
and sage to suit taste; pack in a mold and serve 
cold. 


TONGUE ON Toast.—Chop calf’s tongue fine; 
beat the yolks of two eggs, stir them in with the 
meat, season with pepper, salt and a little pre- 
pared mustard; put a cupful of milk into asauce- 
pan and add the mixture and stir over the fire 
until theeggs are cooked. Serve immediately on 
slices of buttered toast. 


VEAL AND Eae@s.—Chop one pound of roast 
or boiled veal very fine, put it into the spider 
with a cupful of liquor or gravy, if it is not con- 
venient to use either a cupful of water, and a 
tablespoonful of butter, season with pepper, salt 
and sage, simmer for about ten minutes. Just 
before moving from the fire break in two eggs, 
mix lightly, and serve at once on pieces of toast. 


To MAKE SAGE AND ONION DRESSING FOR 
Roast Pie.—Boil two large onions in two or 
three waters to remove the strong taste, then 
chop them, and add double the quantity of 
cracker or bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of sage, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, pepper and 
salt; mix all well together. 


OysTER SAUCE FOR PouLTRY.—One pint of 
oysters, one-half a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of 
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butter rubbed well in flour, one cupful of milk, 
cayenne pepper to suit taste; heat the oyster 
liquor, and when it boils, skim it well and add 
the oysters; let them come to a boil, then add the 
butter, spice, and juice of the lemon; heat the 
milk in another vessel, let the oysters boil for 
five minutes after the thickening has been added, 
then add the hot milk; stir well and serve at once, 

FRIED APPLES.—Remove the cores from four 
or five large apples; cut them into thin slices and 
fry until soft, and brown in plenty of hot lard; 
cover with sugar and serve hot; this makes a 
nice relish for lunch or supper. . 


Lams Pre.—Cut a small neck of lamb into 
chops, which must not be too fat; season lightly 
with pepper, salt and savory; place them in a 
deep dish with a few potatoes, sliced; pour in 
water; cover with crust and bake moderately; 
serve hot. 


Brusse_s StEAK.—Take half a dozen good 
sized onions, cut them jnto thin rings and soak 
one hour in salted water, drain them and fry 
quickly in hot fat; broil a good beefsteak care- 
fully and pour the onions over it; put on plenty 
of butter, dredge with pepper and serve at once. 


Saco AND APPLE PuppDING.—Soak a cup of 
sago in water over night. Early in the morning 
put half of it in a deep earthen pudding dish 
Core enough rich, tart apples. Fill the apples 
with sugar, grate one nutmeg, and moisten the 
sago well with water. Lay the apples over the 
sago, and bake the pudding one hour, then add 
the remaining and bake another hour. Add 
water every ten minutes while baking. Serve 
the pudding with rich cream and sugar. 


YoRKSHIRE PoppIne.—Three-quarters of a 
pint of flour, three eggs, one and one-half pints 
of milk, a saltspoonful of salt, one and one-half 
teaspoonful of baking powder, stir quickly into a 
batter a little thinner than for griddle cakes, pour 
into dripping pan, spread with beef drippings, 
bake half an hour and serve with roast beef. 


Eee Breap.—Beat four eggs very light and 
stir into a pint of sweet or sour milk; if sour 
milk is used add a little soda; mix in a large 
spoonful of butter, take a quart of sifted Indian 
meal and pour over it sufficient boiling water to 
scald it, stirring it to a stiff, smooth mass; add 
the milk and a tablespoonful of sugar; beat well 
and bake in a pan or muffin rings. More eggs 
can be added if desired. Sweet milk is better to 
use than sour. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


RUNNING A CoAL FIRE.—A great deal of com- 
plaint is heard about the dust and litter from 
coal stoves. ‘‘They are such dirty things that 
I hate the sight of them,”’ said a woman to me 
not long since. ‘‘ The fine dust from them covers 
everything. I try to keep things clean, but it is 
impossible. ‘They are more comfortable than 
wood stoves, and are very cheerful, but—the 
dust from them!’ I remained at the lady’s 
house a day or two, and had a chance to see how 
her stove was taken care of, says a-writer in the 
American Agriculturist. If there was occasion 
to rouse the fire, the children would open the 
front ash-pit door and poke away at the grate 
with a poker. Of course, this sent the fine, light 
ashes flying all over the room. If they had used 
the shaker, with the ash-pit door closed and the 
check-draft damper open, the dust would have 
gone into the stovepipe; not a particle of dust 
would have come into the room. When the 
ashes were taken up the ash-pan was full to 
overflowing, and they were scattered over the 
floor, and a cloud of them rose to settle on every- 
thing in the room. This might have been pre- 
vented by emptying the ash-pan before it was 
full. 

Up to the time of putting hot water heating 
into my house, we used coal stoves and did not 
find them any more dust-producing than wood 
stoves. 

We always made it a rule never to allow the 
ash-pan to run over with ashes. Every night, 
when the stove was filled and the fire shaken 
down, the pan was taken out and emptied, and 
by attending to this regularly it never got quite 
full; consequently there was no littering of ashes 
from it. 

If a little care is exercised in operating a coal 
stove it will not become a nuisance. Don’t open 
the doors while you are tinkering with the fire. 
It is not necessary to do so. There are poke 
holes through which the poker can be used. 
The shaker can be used to remove the ashes 
from thé grate. Manufacturers have taken pains 
to make stoves so gas and dust tight that there 
need be no inconvenience from either if they are 
used as they should be. 

It may not be generally known that the fine 
ashes from coal are excellent to clean nickel 
with. They should be applicd with a soft cloth. 
They will not scratch the smooth surface in the 
least, and they give quite as bright a lustre as 
any of the articles for sale for this purpose. 
The nickel trimmings of stoves should be taken 
off and wrapped in paper, and stored in a dry 
room during summer to prevent their rusting. 
If they are left where flies can get on them, 
every flyspeck will make a spot on the nickel 
that can never be got rid of. 
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Co-OPERATIVE HoUSEKEEPING.—One of the 
fairest dreams conjured up by Edward Bellamy 
in his popular book, ‘‘ Looking Backward,” and 
one which in these days when servants are the 
mistresses has a special attractiveness to every 
home maker, is co-operative housekeeping. To 
the complete building of this castle, in any more 
substantial material than air is a long look 
ahead, but at least one or two solid blocks are 
even now ready for the foundation. It is claimed, 
and the claim is not disputed to our knowledge, 
that in the manufacture of the well-known wash- 
ing compound, Pearline, chemical science, the 
most advanced mechanical appliances, and bold 
and sagacious business methods, are all co-oper- 
ating in an eminently successful manner with 
the housekeeper in her difficult task of “‘ keep- 
ing things.clean.’’ The best results, at the least 
outlay of time, temper and money—each one of 
the millions of packages of Pyle’s Pearline sold 
every year is a practical demonstration of how to 
solve this difficult problem, in one direction at 
least. 


How To TREAT CRAMPS IN THE LEG.—Many 
persons of both sexes are greatly troubled with 
cramps in one or both their legs. It comes on 
suddenly, and is very severe. Most people jump 
out of bed (it nearly always comes on either just 
after going to bed, or while undressing) and ask 
some one to rub the leg. I have known it to 
last for hours, till in despair they would send for 
the family physician; and even then it would be 
hours before the spasm would let up. 

There is nothing easier than to make the 
spasm let go its hold, and it can be accomplished 
without sending for a doctor, who may be tired 
and in need of a good night’s rest. When I have 
a patient who is subject to cramp, I always 
advise him to provide himself with a good strong 
cord. A long garter will do if nothing else is 
handy. When the cramp comes on, take the 
cord, wind it around the Jeg over the place that 
is cramped, and take an end in each hand, and 
give it a sharp pull,—one that will hurt a little. 
Instantly the cramp will let up, and the sufferer 
can go to bed assured it will not come on again 
that night. For the permanent cure, give about 
six or eight cells of galvanic battery; with the 
negative pole applied over the spot that cramps, 
and the positive pole over the thigh. Give it 
for ten minutes, and repeat every week for a 
month. 

I have saved myself many a good night’s rest. 
simply by posting my patients subject to spasm 
of the legs how to use the cord asabove. I have 
never known it to fail, and I have tried it after 
they had worked half the night, and the patient 
was in the most intense agony. Even in such 
cases, at the first jerk of the cord all pain left.— 
R. W. Sr. Cuarr, M.D., in Medical Age. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


CONVERSING BY TELEGRAPH.—“ Do I hear 
the. click of my instrument ?” said a telegraph 
operator when asked what was the sensation of 
receiving a message and writing it out at the same 
time. ‘Well, I suppose I do, else I could not 
take the message, but the sound does not make a 
noticeable impression on my ear. In fact, Iam 
mever conscious of the fact that there is a click. 
T do not associate the actual dot or dash with a 
letter. Tome it is a letter itself. So when lam 
‘receiving’ it is precisely the sameas if some one 
were talking to me. 

‘Most of the messages come along so rapidly, 
you know, that they make a running conversa- 
tion. It is not precisely as if you were talking to 
me here, but rather as if you sat in one corner of 
a@room and spoke to me. This is so true that 
when a question is asked an operator fancies that 
he hears the rising of the voice at the end of the 
sentence. This prevents one from being over- 
come by the terrible monotony of the thing, for 
1 often get interested in the messages. When I 
am receiving a graphic newspaper account of any 
incident I feel as if some one were telling it tome. 
Perhaps it is more real to me than to one who 
reads it afterwards. 

‘Sometimes when my wire is not at work, I 
iie back in my chair and doseoff. When another 
operator begins to call me the effect is the same 
as if he spoke my name in my ear, repeating it 
over and over again. I do not associate the call 
with anything but the idea it represents. That 
is why the little pleasantries which two operators 
exchange do not seem so unsympathetic to us as 
people think they are. I have had men laugh at 
me when I told them that I had just greeted a 
fellow-operator after ‘getting him.’ The thing 
struck them as being ludicrous. He heard noth- 
ing but the metallicsnap. It often happens that 
you lose track of a man fora long time. Some 
day he bobs up again at the other end of a wire. 
You don’t discover who it is until the message is 
over the wire, perhaps. Then you say: ‘ Hullo, 
where have you been; how are you ?’ just about 
as you would if you met him in the street. 

“‘Then you get to know some man whom you 
haveneverseen. You talk with him, say ‘hullo’ 
and ‘ good-by,’ and get well acquainted with him 
intime. You wonder what he looks like, whether 
he is tall or short, and such things. Some day 
he changes, or you change, for operators are 
always moving around, you meet him, and you 
are friends on the spot. Of course, when you 
know a man personally and talk with him, the 
conversation is all the more natural. But you 
mustn’t get the idea thet operators say much over 
the wire at one time. They don’t often have the 


time. When work is pressing we jump from one 
message to another without wasting much time. 

“Can I recognize certain men by their touch 
on the key? No, I can’t say that Ican. But 
there are some men who are like lightning and 
I usually find out pretty soon whether or not the 
fast man of an office is on the other end. Then 
there are men who are terribly slow, so that I 
feel as though I were listening toa drawling voice. 
I can tell when I have taken two words whether 
the sender is a good or a poor operator. ’’—New 
York Tribune. 


A Lucky AcciwwEent.—A Secret Service detec- 
tive tells the following story: It was one thing to 
catch a counterfeiter and another to get hold of 
his plates. To arrest and imprison a shover of 
the queer was getting rid of a dangerous man, 
to be sure, but yet the gang could replace him 
within twenty-four hours. 

The engravers were the real criminals. It was 
better to capture one of them than to run ina 
half-dozen of the fellows who simply put the 
stuff into circulation. 

In 1864 there appeared a counterfeit $10 Treas- 
ury note so well executed as to deceive several 
bank cashiers in St. Louis. The notes, according 
to the information we got, were printed in that 
city, and I was one of the three detectives de- 
tailed to proceed to that city and leave no stone 
unturned to bring the offenders to justice. We 
had pointers from two or three chaps who had 
been run down and placed behind the bars, and 
while we did not succeed in laying hands on the 
men we wanted, the trail got so hot that we de- 
cided to leave St. Louis for Chicago. 

I was at the depot one morning on a little 
errand of my own, when a finely-dressed woman 
about thirty years old drove up alone in a hack. 
I stood at her elbow when she purchased a ticket 
for Chicago, but it was more from accident than 
design. She carried a reticule in her hand, and 
so far as anyone could judge she was calm and 
collected, and knew just what to do without ask- 
ing a question. She was leaving the ticket win- 
dow when a man who was carrying a cane under 
his arm whirled around and the point of the stick 
struck her in the eye. She screamed out with 
pain, and after a moment fainted away. Two or 
three of us carried her into the ladies’ sitting- 
room, and it happened that I picked up the 
reticule, which had fallen from her hand as she 
went down. Its weight aroused my suspicions, 
and while the others were surrounding this lady 
I got a peep into the bag, which was not locked. 
It contained the two plates on which that dan- 
gerous counterfeit was printed. 
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A stranger, who seemed to be greatly excited 
over the accident, and who advised the lady ina 
whisper to get aboard the train as quickly as pos- 
sible, was taken into custody, and turned out to 
be her husband. He was the engraver of the 
plates, and she was the one who was to get them 
‘to Chicago. They were taken to police head- 
quarters in a hack and within two hours three 
other arrests had been made and the gang broken 
up. 


Loox at Your Hanp.—The thumb is the 
index of the will. A large thumb denotes “ pro- 
found and original thought, ’’ a strong will and 
little general sympathy; a small and weak 
thumb denotes ‘‘vacillation and irresolution. ’’ 
Voltaire had an enormous thumb. The 
are ‘‘ the instruments of intellectual life.’”’ The 
** useful hand’’ has the fingers square and knotty, 
with the thumb large. ‘The large palm shows 
‘capacity for detail. 

M. Desturralle’s theory is ‘“‘that the vital action 
of every organization tends to develop certain 
lines and marks upon the susceptible surface of 

the palm.” Itis said that a hand is necessary to 
show character and disposition of the mind. 

Sir Charles Bell tells of a Russian beggar, born 
without hands, who haunted the high road to 
Moscow, and committed many murders before he 
was discovered and executed. His manner was 
to throw his head against the stomach of the 
person who was in the act of giving him charity, 
and having stunned him, to seize him with his 
teeth and so drag him into the woods. 

Smooth fingers show a sort of momentary in- 
spiration, which takes the place of calculation, 
and a faculty which gives the power of judging 
at first sight. The knotty fingers are connected 
with reflection and order and aptitude for num- 
bers. The thumb is the most important index 
of character. The old anatomists called it the 
little hand. 

Mesmerists attach special value to its operation, 
and physiologists have remarked its connection 

_With the vital forces. It has been said that no 
more indubitable sign of the approach of death 
can be afforded than the effort to cover the 
thumb with the fingers. If a woman’s thumb 
be broad, it shows strength of character. If it is 

_ Rarrow, it betrays softness of disposition. If the 

joints of the fingers are rather large—of the 
knotty type—she is a sensible woman. If they 

are pointed and smooth she is of the artistic, im- 

pulsive class. 


THE Crows oF OmMAHA.—An article has been 
going the rounds regarding the great scavengers 
of Omaha—the crows. The article is correct, 
but it does not tell one-half of the peculiarities 

of the situation. The home of the crows, or to 
put it more correctly, their roost, is on “the 
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island, ’’ a sandbar of some thirty or forty acres 
located about one mile north of the city. The 
island is covered with a thick undergrowth and 
by willow and water birch trees of several years’ 
growth. Here the crows have been congregating 
for a number of years past. During the daytime 
there are but few to be seen about the island, 
except a scattering contingent seemingly left be- 
hind to act as sentinels. But from sundown to 
sunrise there are thousands upon thousands of 
them there, and until the shades of night finally 
close, the commotion about the place is great. 

As soon as daylight appears the noise begins 
again, each particular crow seeming to clamor his 
very loudest, as if with the object of reducing his 
neighbor to silence. Then as the sun rises the 
roost breaks up into small parties of about a 
score, which start off in all directions to forage. 
Some of the crows spend the day in the back 
yards and alleys of the city, and even in the 
streets of the quieter parts, and make away with 
all kinds of edible refuse. In fact, they are the 
most careful scavengers the city has, and the 
local authorities have recognized their services 
by placing on the statute books a law making 
sacred the life of the crows, and upholding their 
“caws’’ in letter as well as in spirit. 

How a Toap Takes Orr His Coat.—It is 
safe to say but few people have ever been fortu- 
nate enough to catch a toad in the act of chang- 
ing hisskin. A man who professes to have been 
an interested eye-witness to such a transaction 
describes the novel operation as follows: I ob- 
served him pressing his elbows against his sides 
downwards. His movements seemed so singular 
that I resolved to find out, if possible, what he was 
up to. After a few smart rubs his skin began to 
burst open along his back. ‘‘ Now,” said I, “‘ old 
fellow, you have done it;”’ but he appeared to be 
unconcerned, and kept on rubbing until he had 
worked his skin into folds on his sides and hips; 
then, grasping one hind leg with his forepaws, he 
pulled the skin from the leg as slick as a man 


.would remove a pair of pants; then stripped the 


other hind leg in the same way. He next took 
the cast-off portion of his cuticle and pulled it 
forward between his forelegs until he could catch 
it in his mouth, whereupon he forthwith began 
to swallow it; then, by raising and lowering his 
head, swallowing as the head bent forward each 
time, he stripped off the skin underneath until 
it came to his forelegs. At this stage of the 
curious proceedings he grasped one of the fore- 
legs with the opposite paw, and by much pulling 
stripped off the skin; changing hands, he stripped 
the other, and by a slight motion of the head, all 
the time swallowing, he drew it from the. neck 
and swallowed the whole. The entire operation 
occupied but a few minutes of time. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwixn R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


79.—Whimbrel. 
80.—B —C 
AB OB 
BATLETS CONIMAS 
BLITHE BISECT 
ETHIC METER 
THINKS ACETIN 
SECKELS STRIPES 
SL. NE 
8 
$2.—A-m-ice. 83.—Mary Ann Livermore. 


84.—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
85.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
86.—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


87.—T 88.—B 
TAR GAS 
LABEL PARTI 
TABULAR GARNISH 
TABULATED BARNACLES 
RELATED STICKER 
LATER ISLES 
RED HER 
D 
89.—Maraschino. 90.—K-edge. 
91.—I-slam. 92.—K-nave. 
93.—E-bony. 94.—K-etch. 
95.—U-rim. 96.—E-carte. 
12.—Double Letter Enigma. 

In haunting words; 
In taunting hordes; 
In flaunting swords; 


In vaunting pleas; 
In wanting fees. 
How many try to win a seat 
Within our national ComMPLETE, 
And spend their lives and wealth in vain 
That great position to obtain. 


Two Squares. 

13.—1 Acid with an addition of roughness. 2 
To celebrate in song. 3 To obliterate. 4 An 
inflammable substance. 5 To mingle. . 

14.—1 Watchful. 2 A bar of metal or wood. 
3 To escape. 4 A projection in a wall or un- 
even ground to render it level. 5 To turn. 


15.—A Charade. 
First is one who shares with another, 
Whether it be a wife or brother; 
The second upon the ocean grand 
Has visited many a foreign land; 
The WHOLE in arithmetic is found, 
At which the scholars oft have frowned. 
ADELAIDE. 


MAUDE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


16.—Half-Square. 

1 An Asiatic animal resembling the lynx. 2 
An ancient Roman game played on a board. 3 
Furious. 4 Sharp to the taste. 5 A small 
quantity of tobacco. 6 An ancient Roman coin. 
7 A letter. Dinan. 


11.—A Diamond. 

1 In Portland. 2 The latchet ofashoe. 3 A 
singing bird, allied to the goldfinch. 4 A Celtic 
divinity, regarded as the evil principle and wor- 
shiped with human sacrifices. 5 A variety of 
double mould-boarded plough. 6 Anegg. 7 In 
Boston. VERBENA. 


18.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In piece, not in part; 
In gig, not in cart; 
In lug, not in lift; 
In strain, not in sift; 
In drag, not in haul; 
In dance, not in ball; 
In string, not in rope; 
In faith, not in hope; 
In cake, not in bun; 
The WHOLE boys should shun. 
Bos SLED. 


Word Syncopations. 


19.—Syncopate to inflict with violence, and 
leave feeble. 


20.—Manner of expression, and leave an ap- 


ce. 

21.—Modest, and leave to hunt. 

22.—To swell, and leave unfailing. 

23.—A rustic, and leave a wave. 

Mrs. J. Ww. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
February 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were re- 
ceived from Peggie, J. D. L., Tom, Rollin G. 
Stone, Teddy, Katie Smith, D. E. Gerry, Vin- 
nie, Ida May, Birdie Lane, E. G.. Davis, Black 
Hawk, Bridget McQ., Birdie Browne, Ann Eliza, 
Bert Rand, I. O. T., Nicholas, Ned Nason, 
Eulalie, Minnie Jones, Cora A. L., Geraldine, 
Jack, Good Hugh, and Willie L. 

Prize- Winners. 

Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers. Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the next best list. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


LADIES WHIST. 


List! 

Four ladies playing whist. 
“Ts it my lead?” asks the first; 
“ Well, of all hands, I’ve the worst!” 
‘Dear me! IfI only knew 
What you had,” chirps number two. 
“* Now I can’t say, on the whole, 
That this play accords with Pole, 
But it is the best I have.” 
Number three says, mild and suave, 
While above this small uproar © 
Comes the chorus from all four, 

What’s the trump?” 


«* Mrs. Gray, is that your ace? ” 
** Oh, say, have you seen the lace 
Selling now at Brown & Dart’s?” 
“*T forgot that she trumps hearts.” 
“‘ And the most exquisite shade— 
Gracious! haven’t you a spade? ”’ 
“Ts it my play? What was led?” 
**Do you know you can get thread 
Only four cents—John Smith’s best?” 
Just here chime in all the rest, 

What’s the trump!” 


“‘ This I think’s the leading spade. 
O-h, I thought that Jack was played.” 
“ Well, that makes two points for you. 
One for us, did you say, Sue?” 
“How can that be? Did you trump?” 
“* Have you heard about that bump 
Nellie’s boy had on his head?”’ 
**Isn’t that a lovely spread! ”’ 
“‘ Did I take that trick? Dear me!” 
Here strike in the other three, 

‘* What’s the trump!” 


“* How much better we all play 

Than we did.” ‘“ Well, I should say!” 

** Once I couldn’t keep my mind 

On the game; but now I find 

It as easy as can be.”’ 

it your deal? Let me see— 

No; the cards belong to you.” 

“‘T remember now that Sue 

Led the king, and that the nine— 

Did you say the lead was mine? 
What's the trump?” 

—Louise Paruirs, in Judge. 


A MAN OF VIEWS. 


No one can fail to admire the readiness with 
which Shifter changes his opinions; neither can 
-any one fail to wonder at the remarkably large 
number of opinions Shifter will hold upon the 
‘same subject within a given time, be it a year, a 
twelvemonth, or twenty-four hours. 


When Shifter has an opinion to express—and 
he always has, no matter what may be the sub- 
ject under review—he expresses it freely and 
frankly, some might say dogmatically: but then 
there is nothing hide-bound about Shifter. Be- 
cause he has given an opinion one way, it does 
not follow that he may not give one diametri- 
cally opposite to it five minutes later. May not? 
Indeed, he is sure to do so. And that’s what 
constitutes Shifter’s greatness and breadth of 
view. His views are so broad that they take in 
both sides and all sides. , 

The only difficultyis that no one can tell just 
where to find Shifter. Yesterday he was assert- 
ing that to serve potatoes with their jackets on 
was the height of vulgarity and tended inevita- 
bly to communism and crime, and he said it 
boldly and without equivocation. Now it would 
not be safe to-day to quote Shifter as holding 
such an opinion. Shifter’s views are too strong 
to be held, and when one opinion gets away from 
him, being a man of views, he must of necessity 
secure another to take its place. Consequently 
it need cause no surprise to hear him contending 


to-day that it is absolutely indelicate to serve the. 


potatoes aforesaid unrobed, so to speak, and that 
no person, male or female, having a spark of 
modesty, would allow peeled potatoes to come 
into his presence. But this is not the end of it. 
You meet Shifter to-morrow and congratulate 
him upon his manly stand on the potato ques- 
tion, and you find that the wind has again 
shifted; that he now affirms that by removing 
the skin of the potatoes you also eliminate their 
eyes and thereby preserve them from seeing 
things which might cause them to blush, and 
that in no way can man better the world morally 
but by removing pernicious objeets from others’ 
field of vision, even if the others happen to 
occupy the lowly place in society of a vegetable. 
In a word, he is again heart and soul in favor of 
peeling potatoes before serving. 

Now in all this no attempt is made to censure 
Shifter for fickleness. Not at all. What might 
be considered fickleness in some, in Shifter is 
elevated into versatility. As has already been 
said, he is a man of broad views. He looks on 
all sides of a subject, and each side presents so 
fair an exterior that he admires its beauties and 
with almost godlike charity he disregards the 
blemishes. One always gets the best when 
Shifter airs his opinion. 

And then there is nothing that even approxi- 
mates monotony in Shifter’s conversation. He 
is not forever rehearsing opinions which have 
become trite and stale. On the contrary, every 
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utterance of Shifter’s is fresh and brand-new— 
that is to say, so far as it is a matter of opin- 
ion. Burleigh or McStickem will go on, year 
after year, affirming, at least by inference, that 
cheese and chalk are utterly unlike, but Shifter 
is neither a Burleigh nor a McStickem, thank 
Heaven! On Monday, it is true, he may agree 
with those supposititious gentleman, but come 
Tuesday, and he will come out strong in defence 
of the proposition that cheese and chalk resem- 
ble each other in so many particulars that the 
casual observer might easily mistake the one for 
the other. 

Briefly, then, Shifter is to be congratulated up- 
on the breadth and comprehensiveness of his 
views, in his catholicity of opinion, his supreme 
versatility, and the agreeable freshness of his 
mental processes. To be sure, you may never 
know where to find Shifter, you can never assert 
with any degree of positiveness as to what kind 
of an opinion he will give; but you can wager 
your foundation dollar that he will express some 
opinion, and certainly that fact alone marks 
Shifter as a man of more than common intellect. 
—Boston Transcript. 


A friend recently related to us the following 
ancedote of John Pheenix:— 

When Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War, 
he issued circulars to all the army officers, asking 
of them specifications for a proposed new uni- 
form. Phoenix, who was an excellent draughts- 
man, set to work and produced a design. He 
made no great change in the uniform, but he 
proposed revolutionizing the entire system of 
modern tactics by an iron hook. The hook was 
to be attached to the seat of every soldier’s pants. 
It applied to every arm of the service, cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. He illustrated its use by 
a series of well-executed designs. He quoted 
high medical authority, proving its advantages 
in a sanitary point of view. The heavy knap- 
sack, he argued, induced a stooping position and 
contraction of the chest. But hung on a hook 
by a strap connecting with the shoulder, it would 
brace the body back and expand the chest. The 
cavalry thus were to be rendered more secure in 
there seats, hooked to a ring in the saddle. All 
the commissioned officers were to carry a light 
twenty foot pole with a ring attached to the end. 
This was used during an engagement in drawing 
the stragglers back intotheranks. Heillustrated 
a terrific battle, the generals and colonels being 
thus occupied, running about hauling stragglers 
back into the ranks. In many other unheard-of 
ways did he expatiate on the value and efficieney 
of his hook. Jefferson Davis was enraged. His 
dignity was wounded, and the service was in- 
sulted. He instantly made out an order direct- 
ing Phoenix to be court-martialled for contempt. 

Marcy was made aware of Phoenix’s transac- 
tion, as well as the cloud hanging overhim. He 
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looked over the plates. He saw a regiment, 
their backs toward him, drawing up in line, 
knapsacks, blankets, hams and all manner of 
camp equipage, pendent from each soldiér on the 
hook. 


Marcy broke down. Said he to Davis, ‘It’s 


_ ho use to court martial this man. The matter 


will be made public; the laugh will settle entirely 
on us, and besides the man who has the inven- 
tive igenuity here displayed, as well as the fac- 
ulty of design, illy directed though it be, is too 
valuable to the service to be trifled with.’”? John 
Pheenix was not brought to grief, and Davis’s 
anger was at length sufficiently mollified for him 
to enjoy the joke. It does not appear, however, 
that they adopted Phoenix’s plan. 


London Tid Bits says that a life insurance 
agent, Benjamin Gunn, heard that an old gentle- 
man named Bromley had no insurance on his 
life, so Gunn determined to see him. Bromley 
had no acquaintance with Gunn, and. when 
the latter entered the office he introduced him- 
self by saying :— 

‘*Mr. Bromley, I called to see if I could take 
your life.”’ 

‘*Wh—what d’you say ?’’ exclaimed Bromley, 
in some alarm. 

‘*T say that I’ve come around to take your life. 
My name is Gunn. As soon as I heard you were 
unprotected, that you had nothing on your life, 
I thought I would just run in and settle the 
thing with you at once.”’ 

Tom Bromley got up and went to the other 
side of the table, and said to himself :— 

‘By George, it’s a lunatic who has broken out 
of the asylum. He’ll kill me if I holler or run. 
I must hamor him.”’ 

Then Gunn, fumbling in his pocket after his 
mortality tables, followed Bromley round the 
room, and said to him:— 

** You can choose your own plan, you know. 
It’s immaterial to me. Some like one and some 
like another. It's 's matter of taste. Which 
one do you prefer ?” 

“I'd rather not die at all,” said Bromley, in 
despair. 

‘But you’ve got to die, of course,” said Gunn, 
‘that’s a thing there’s no choice about. All I 
can do is to make death easy for you; to make 
you feel happy as you go off. Now, which plan 
will you take ?”’ 

“Couldn’t you postpone it till to-morrow, so 
as to give me time to think?” 

‘‘No; I prefer to take you on the spot. I 
might as well do it now as any other time. You 
have a wife and children ?”’ 

“Yes; I think you ought to have some con- 
sideration for them, and let me off.” 

‘‘Well, that’s a curious kind of argument,” 
said Gunn. ‘When I take you, your family 
will be perfectly protected, and not otherwise.” 
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“But why do you wanttomurder me ? [’”’—— 

‘‘Murder you? Murder you? Who in thun- 
der’s talking about murdering you?” 

“Why, didn’t you say ee 

“*T called to get you totake out a life insurance 
policy in our company, and [’?—— 


‘Oh, you did, did you?” said Bromley, sud-. 


denly becoming fierce. ‘‘ Well, I’m not a goingto 
do it, and I want you to skip out of this office or 
T’ll brain you with the poker. Come, now.”’ 

Then Mr. Gunn withdrew, and Bromley is 
still uninsured. 


Two women came lately from adjacent farms 
into a Western town to do a little shopping, and 
were attracted by the sign of a female M. D. who 
had just come from the East to try her chances 
in the great West. The countrywomen knocked 
at the door, which was promptly answered, and 
they were ushered into the presence of the young 
M.D. They said to the doctor, ‘‘ Have you any 
shapes ?’? The doctor looked puzzled, but at 
once recovered herself, as she supposed they 
meant an articulated skeleton, which she at once 
produced. The countrywomen were horrified. 
‘‘No, no; we mean shapes—shapes for bonnets! 
We saw your sign, ‘Miss Mary Jones, M. D.’ 
Milliner and Dressmaker—and we thought of 
course that you had shapes for bonnets!”’ 

The presence of mind of Fechter, the well- 
known actor, was always very remarkable, 
but was never, relates a contemporary, put to so 
severe a test as on the following occasion. In a 
play at the Lyceum he was acting the part of a 
pirate chief, and was being conveyed in a vessel 
across the stage along with his band of brigands 
on deck beside him. One of the supers, whose 
duty it was to work the waves under large sheets 
of gauze, was so unfortunate as to put his head 
through the gauze and to appear standing in the 
middle of the mimic sea before the full view of 
the audience. Fechter, on the vessel, without 
losing his presence of mind, called out, “‘ A man 
overboard !’’ and the astonished super was hauled 
upon deck by the pirates amidst the applause of 
the spectators, who imagined it was a part of the 
play. 


While Mr. Hamilton Fish was American Sec- 
retary of State, Mrs. Fish made it her invariable 
practice to return all calls made upon her. 
Many in the throng were unfashionable; but 
that made no difference. One day a lady of East 
Washington thought she would see what an 
official reception was like, and so she followed 
the crowd through Mrs. Fish’s parlors and 
dropped her card at the door. In due time Mrs. 
Fish’s carriage stopped before a small frame 
house in East Washington, and the lady at the 
moment was occpuied in the honest but not aris- 
tocratic occupation of scrubbing th front steps- 
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Mrs. Fish stepped out of her carriage, and pre- 
senting her 


honse. “She {8 not in,’ said the lady of the 


house calmly, and resumed her scrubbing, while _ 


Mrs. Fish returned to her carriage. 


** You wan’ to jine the ban’, do you ?” said an 
old negro preacher to a young convert. 

“Yes, sar, I wan’ to jine.’’ 

‘*Well, sar, do you believe Gerliah, a picka-~ 
ninny little shaver, slewed a great big man called 
David, dat was longer dan de Centre Market, 
wid a pebble dat was no bigger dan a huckle- 
berry? Eh?” 

“No! I don’t b’lieve nothin’ like dat,” was 
the reply. 

“Den you can’t jine.”’ 

“Well, den I b’lieves it. On wid de kate- 
kise.’’ 

**Do you b’lieve,”” continued the deacon, ‘‘ dat 
dar war a man called Joner who swallowed a 
whale and kep’ it down an awful long time be- 
fore he spitted it out ?”’ 

**No, sar; can’t make me D’lieve dat,” was 
the response. 

**Den you can’t jine.”’ 

“Well, now, by jingo, I b’lieve dat too. Go 
on wide de ka i 

‘* Well, you b’lieve dat dar was a man named 
Delila and a woman called Sampson got down in 
de cellar of a big house what weighed mor’n de 
Centennial, and lifted it kerslap clean out ob de 
world ?”’ 

**Don’t b’lieve nothin’ ob de kind,’”? was the 
indignant reply. 

Den you can’t jine.”’ 

“Don’t want to jine. I don’t b’lieve dat fish 
story you just told me, either.”’ 

There was no further ‘‘ katekise.’’ 


“T was traveling on the Underground one 
evening,”’ relates the author of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of a Literary and Clerical Life,’ ‘“‘and I found 
that I was in the midst of a detachment of the 
Salvation Army. I was much troubled in mind 
whether I had not taken the wrong train— 
whether I had not mistaken Notting Hill for 
Notting Hill Gate, there being, for many people, 
some confusion between these two stations. 
‘Pray, sir,’ I said tomy next neighbor, ‘can you 
kindly tell me whether this train goes to Notting 
Hill or Notting Hill Gate?’ ‘ Hallelujah, halle- 
lujah!’ he replied, ‘we are all going to heaven.’ 
There was a general confirmatory murmur. 
‘Hallelujah, hallelujah! We are going to heay- 
en. Are you going there too?’ ‘I am glad to 
hear that you are going to heaven,’ I replied, 
‘but are you going there by way of Notting Hill 
or Notting Hill Gate?’ They seemed taken 
aback by this, but settled my difficulty for me, 
They were going by Notting Hill Gate.” 


asked to see the lady of the: 
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THE SECOND WEEK. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF NEW YEAR. 
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